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a  TTiousands  of  pupils  .will  miss 

-  .  school  today  as  striking  teachers 

-■"rr,!W  throw- down  the  gauntlet  to  the 

■■Cjfj  ?--  Tfaasuiy  over  what  their  leaders  de- . 
_ .  scribe  as  “pathetic”  salaries.  . 

‘  ;r;T‘ ^  All  first-grade  and  12tb-grade 
classes  are  cancelled:  Ok  union 
:  chief  warned  the  one-day  stoppage 

"  -  conkl  lead  to  a  prolonged  struggle! 

y As  they  prepared  for  action  last 
night  the  teachers  .received  sympa- 
1- '  thy  from  Education  Minister  Na- 
:  von,  .who  said,  “Their  salaries  are 

^  ridiculously  low  and  they,  deserve  a 
VjJJibe-  We  give  into  the  hands  of 
teachers  tbe  most  precious  treasure 
j  4  we  have  -  our  children:  if  we  want 
^  "  fgood  teachers  we  have  to  pay  them 

more.” 

Today's  strike  follows  a  stalemate 
in  the  three-month  pay  talks  be- 
•’  tween  the  two  teachers’  unions  and 

the  Treasury.  The  teachers  are  seek¬ 
ing  compensation  for  wage  erosion 

. _ _  over  the  past  four  years  which  they 

say  has  seen  them  lag  behind  the 
engineers,  with  whom  their  salaries 

KP  atT'"  8X115  linked.  - 

Treasury  negotiators  have  told 
.  them  that  there  is  not  enough  mon- 

"  •  ey  to  meet  their  demands  and  that, 

■  . ,  ‘  as  increments  are  calculated  differ- 

..  „. ;  ently  in  the  two  professions,  there  is 
.  not  enough  information  to  calculate 

if  any  erosion,  has  occurred. 

.  Yitzhak  Welber,  head  of  the  His- 
-  tadrut  Teachers  Union,  said  his 
-  members  were  “very  Angry”  over 
•  the  stalling  of  the  negotiations.  “A 

'  !  teacher  with  a  bachelor’s  degree  and 

14  years  experience  gets  a  gross 
tnonthly  salary  of  around  NIS  950. 
How  can  you  expect  him  to  cany  on 
:  fike  this?”  he  asked. .. 

“The  percentage,  incieases  sag- 
gested  to  us  in  the  pay  talks  are 
“  ridiculous.  All  we  are. asking  for  is 

'  an  honorable  salary.  We  don’t  want 

this  strike,  and  we  hope  if s  die  last 
■  :z  one  we  have. . 

:  —  •  s  Shoshana  Bayer,  secretary  of  the 
r:r  Secondary  School Teachers’  Associ¬ 

ation,  said  pay  is  so  bad  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  teachers  had  quit  die  pro- 
r  fession  in  recent  years. : 

“We  warned  everyone  that  Trea- 
Suiy  claims  that  they  don’t  have 
enou^i  money  were  not  acceptable. 
They  have  a  duty  to  make  op  for  the 
fact  that,  compared  with  Other  aca¬ 
demic  professions,  our  earnings 
have  dropped  by  2  per  cent." 

Bayer  warned  that  plans  are  un¬ 
der  way  for  “further  steps”  ff  the 
dispute  is  hot  settled  by  die  end  of 
Hanukka. 

Meanwhile,  university  lecturers 
who  have  cut  lessons  in  die  fight  for 
wfmore  money  said  they  were  stepping 
up  their  sanctions.  From  this  week 
lectures  will  be  given  after  3  p.m. 

;  The  academics  say  that  they 
agreed  with  die  heads  of  the  univer¬ 
sities  that  they  should  .receive  salary 
increases  of  9.5  per  cent.  But  be- 

-  ' ; '  cause  the  Treasury  would  not  agree, 

'  tbe  universities  are  unable  .to  pay 

the  extra  cash. 


Shabbat  generators 
preferred  to 
‘Jewish  current’ 

By  HAIM  SHAPJRO 

The  switchover  of.  Jewish  neigh¬ 
bourhoods  across  the  Green  Line 
horn  the  ArafroperatexL  Jerusalem 
District  Electric  Company  to- the  Is¬ 
rael  Electric  Corporation  last  week 
sparked  a  buying  spree  of  genera¬ 
tors  and  storage  batteries  among  ul- 
tra-Orthodox  residents  of  those 
neighbourhoods  who  refuse  to  use 
electricity  produced  by  Jews  oh 
ShabbaL  .. 

Many  Orthodox  Jews,  especially 
Hassidim,  wflluse  Jewish-produced 
electricity  on  Shabbat;.  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  a  ruling  by  the  Hazon  Ish 
that  the  electric  company  most  in 
any  case  condone  functioning  to 
serve  hospitals  and  other  essential 
services.  But  followers  of  other 
Lithuanian  sages,  such  as  Rabbi 
EKezer  Schach  of  Bnei  Bntk,  do  not 
accept  this  ruling. 


By  JOEL  GREEENBERG 

BALATA  -  A  trap  of  vandalism  could  be  seen  yester¬ 
day  in  several  houses  and  on  cars  in  tbe  Balata  refugee 
camp  following  Hriday’s  clashes  between  local  residents 
and  Border  Police  in  which  three  Palestinians  were 
lolled.  Residents  said  the  smashed  windowpanes,  mir¬ 
rors  and  glass  utensils,  the  shanered  windshields  and  the 
bruises  on  their  bodies  were  the  work  of  Druse  Border 
Police  who  entered  their  homes  looking  for  suspects. 

Senior  military  sources  termed  the  allegations  “seri¬ 
ous”  and  said  they  were  being  investigated. 

Near  a  home  in  the  camp,  two  parked  cars  bad  gaping 
holes  where  their  windows  had  been.  Tbe  front. and  back 
seats  were  littered  with  glass  fragments.  The  cars’  own¬ 
ers  said  Border  Police  had  smashed  the  glass  with  rocks. 

Umm  Mahmud  welcomed  visitors  to  her  house  de¬ 
spite  the  curfew.  She  pointed  to  a  bruise  on  her  face  and 
the  smashed  windows  in  her  bving  room  and  in  the 
bedrooms. 

“They  banged  on  the  doors,  looking  for  youngsters,” 
she  said.  “We  were  afraid  to  open,  because  they  could 
shoot. They  broke  the  windows  and  lobbed  tear-gas 
grenades  inside.  AS  we  could  do  was  open  another 
window.'  ■ 

“1  tried  to  block  their  entry,  but  they  shoved  a  rifle 
barrel  against  my  jaw  and  later  beat  me.  They  shout 
insults  at  us,  curse  us,  pull  at  women’s  clothes,  bang 
heads  against  walls.  When  men  go  to  work,  they  stop 
diem  and  beat  them  before  sending  them  on  their  way." 


At  the  home  of  Mahmud  Abu  Nakiyah,  almost 
every  windowpanc,  including  those  on  inner  windows, 
was  broken.  The  glass  on  a  formed  picture  of  the  Koran 
was  smashed.  Abu  Nakiyah  exhibited  a  fresh  scar  on  his 
shoulder  and  took  out  a  broken  radio  which  be  said  had 
been  smashed  by  a  Border  Policeman's  club. 

In  a  bed  room  was  a  broken  mirror  and  its  frame.  In 
another  room  was  a  plastic  tub  overflowing  with 
smashed  objects  which  had  lined  the  shelves  of  a'  show¬ 
case  whose  mirror  was  also  broken.  The  tub  was  full  of 
broken  glass  pitchers  and  glasses,  smashed  ceramic  cof¬ 
fee  cups  and  china,  and  two  broken  wall-clocks.  Near 
the  bucket  was  a  shattered  window  frame. 

“There  were  more  than  12  soldiers,  and  they  were 
here  for  about  20  minutes,”  said  the  Abu  Nakiyahs. 

The  matriarch  of  the  family,  Amina  Abdullah  Kashta. 
70,  sat  on  the  floor  and  said:  “We  opened  the  door,  and 
they  came  in  and  began  beating  people.  Three  of  them 
took  me  aside,  one  shoved  his  gun  at  me  and  called  me  a 
whore.  I  told  him.  ‘How  can  you  say  that  to  an  old 
woman?'  He  cocked  his  rifle,  and  later  hit  me  over  the 
bead.  How  can  a  government  do  such  a  thing?  1  should 
go  to  the  Knesset." 

Just  outside  Balata.  a  man  stood  with  his  five-year-old 
son.  Omar  Atiyeh,  whose  head  was  bandaged.  "They 
beat  him  for  no  reason,"  he  maintained. 

“We  haven’t  seen  anything  like  this  in  20  years,"  said 
one  woman.  “We  just  want  them  to  get  out  and  leave  us 
alone.” 
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Khan  Yuris,  In  the  Gaza  Strip,  yesterday. 


Likud  and  Labour  both 
blast  Nissim  budget 


By  AVI.TEMKEV  . 

Post  Economic  Reporter 

Both  Likud  and  Labour  ministers 
criticized  Finance  Minister  Nissim’s 
proposed  state  budget  for  tbe  next 
fiscal  year  during  yesterday’s  cabi¬ 
net  meeting.  Of  die  six  ministers 
who  spoke,  only  Minister  without 
Portfolio  Ylgael  Hurvitz  supported 
the  proposal.  Industry  and  Trade 
Minister  Ariel  Sharon  (Likud)  and 
Energy  Minister  Moshe  Shahal  (La¬ 
bour)  led  the  attacks  on  it. 

Sharon  said  that  he  would  not 
back  the  budget  unless  “major 
changes”  were  made.  Nothing  in  the 
proposal  encouraged  exports,  re¬ 
search  arid  development,  be  said. 

Shahal  spoke  against  the  pro¬ 
posed  imposition  of  user-charges  in 
the  health  system  and  the  reinstate¬ 
ment  of  progressive  tuition  fees  in 
high  schools.  His  statement  ex¬ 
pressed  the  yiews  of  Labour’s  minis¬ 
ters,  who  met  before  tbe  cabinet 
convened  and  decided  to  oppose  the 
cuts  in  education  and  health. 


-  Shahal  told  the  meeting  that  to 
prevent  a  rise  in  the  state  budget,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  raise  pur¬ 
chase  taxes  on  luxury  goods.  He  is 
the  second  minister  to  propose  rais¬ 
ing  taxes  instead  of  slashing  bud¬ 
gets.  Health  Minister  Shoshana  Ar- 
beli-Almoslino  has  suggested  raising 
maximum  income  tax  rates  from  43 
per  cent  to  50  per  cent. 

Labour  Minister  Moshe  Katsav 
opposed  the  proposal  to  continue 
for  another  year  the  tax  on  child 
allowances. 

Tourism  Minister  Avraham 
Sharir  and  Police  Minister  Haim 
Bar-Lev  spoke  against  tbe  budgets 
proposed  for  their  ministries. 

In  a  related  development,  the 
Histadrut  Central  Committee  re¬ 
jected  a  request  by  Nissim  that  the 
labour  federation  agree  to  higher 
prices  for  subsidized  basic  commod¬ 
ities  before  April.  Early  this  year, 
tbe  Histadrut  and  the  Treasury 
signed  an  accord  ruling  out  such  in- 
( Continued  on  Page  Seven) 


Pesticide 
kills  Golan 
gazelles 

By  USA  PERLMAN 

A  pesticide  that  can  kill  if  ingest¬ 
ed  has  been  identified  in  the  carcass¬ 
es  of  a  number  of  animals  found  by 
Nature  Reserves  Authority  teams  in 
the  last  week. 

The  pesticide,  fluorocetamide.  re¬ 
mains  in  the  bloodstream  without 
breaking  down  and  can  be  lethal  to  a 
person  or  animal  that  consumes  it, 
whether  directly  or  by  eating  the 
flesh  of  a  contaminated  animal. 

Tbe  carcasses  of  six  gazelles  were 
found  near  Kibbutz  Gshur  in  the 
Golan  Heights,  while  two  rare  ea¬ 
gles  were  found  dead  at  Kibbutz 
Beit  Guvrin  near  Kiryat  Gat. 

Wheat  grains  that  carried  traces 
of  fluorocetamide,  used  by  farmers 
predominantly  against  rodents, 
were  detected - 

Last  week's  finds  led  to  a  decision 
by  the  Agriculture  Ministry,  the 
NRA  and  the  veterinarians'  associa¬ 
tion  to  ban  fluorocetamide  until. 


Bank  Leumi  board  locks  out  workers 


By  PINHAS  LANDAU 
Post  Finance  Reporter 
In  a  shock  move,  Bank  Lenmi’s 
board  of  directors  last  night  ordered 
the  management  to  shut  the  bank 
from  this  morning.  Tbe  decision 
came  in  response  to  two  days  of 
wildcat  strikes  called  by  works  com¬ 
mittee  heads  that  shut  branches  on 
Thursday  and  Sunday  afternoons. 

Management  is  due  to  announce 
tins  morning  emergency  arrange¬ 


ments  to  cater  for  customers’  imme¬ 
diate  needs. 

In  a  statement  issued  after  a  meet¬ 
ing  that  lasted  several  hours.  Leu- 
mi's  board  said  that  it  felt  unable  to 
take  responsibility  for  tbe  bank's 
smooth  operation.  After  a  thorough 
discussion,  the  board  had  instructed 
ti^e  management  not  to  open  the 
branches  this  morning  and  to  keep 
them  shut  until  the  staff  representa¬ 
tives  and  the  trade  union  had  given 


firm  commitments  to  refrain  from 
sanctions  and  work  stoppages  that 
were  illegal  as  well  as  breaching 
work  agreements. 

The  board  expressed  its  regret 
over  the  inconvenience  caused  to 
customers  and  promised  to  do  all  it 
could  to  minimise  it.  It  explained 
that  tbe  sanctions  had  already 
harmed  customers  on  Thursday  and 
Sunday  afternoons  and  the  bank  had 
“been  left  with  no  alternative.” 


Iran  and  Gulf  states  clash  on  output  ceiling 


Test  of  wills  hampers  Opec  agreement 


VIENNA  (Reuter)  -  An  Opec  pact 
to  defend  its  $18  a  .  barrel  oil  price 
next  year  ran  into  trouble  yesterday 
because  of  a  test  of  wills  between 
tbe  group's  Arab  Gulf  states  and 
Iran,  which  wants  higher  prices,  del¬ 
egates  said. ... 

They  said  a  compromise  on  next 
year’s  pricing  and  output  which  del¬ 
egates  expected  to  be  rubber- 
stamped  last  night  was  being  rene¬ 
gotiated  because  of  differing  views 
between  the  Iranian  arid  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bian-led  blocs.  Iran,  with  backing 
from  Algeria  and  Libya,  was  insist¬ 


ing  that  the  group  cut  its  output 
ceiling  in  the  first  few  months  of 
next  year  to  take  excess  crude  off 
the  market  and  keep  prices  firm  at  a 
time  when  demand  usually  falls. 

World  oil  prices  have  fallen  to 
eight-month  lows  in  recent  weeks 
because  Opec  is  pumping  more 
than  the  16.6  million  barrels  per  day 
limit  it  set  itself  for  this  year. 

They  could  fall  even  lower,  if  the 
group  failed  to  reach  agreement, 
delegates  said,  .and  ministers  were 
holding  intensive  bilateral  talks  to 
.try  to  avert  a  breakdown. 


They  said  Iran  wanted  to  set  an 
effective  output  ceiling  for  the  first 
quarter  of  next  year  of  about  15.8 
million  barrels  per  day  (bpd).  This 
would  be  a  big  cut  in  output. 

It  is  the  same  ceiling  Opec  set  in 
the  first  half  of  last  year  to  reverse 
an  oil  price  collapse,  when  crude  fell 
from  $30  a  barrel  to  nine  because  of 
huge  Opec  overprod11*1!00: 

Delegates  said  the  Iranian  pro¬ 
posal  and  Gulf  opposition  appeared 
to  show  that  the  two  blocs  were 
again  wrestling  for  control  of  Opec 
and  the  world  oil  price. 


goes  on, 
but  fewer 
clashes ; 

16  hurt 

By  BRADLEY  BURSTON 
and  JOEL  GREENBERG 
KHAN  YUNIS  -  Rioting  continued 
yesterday  in  the  Gaza  Strip,  despite 
an  IDF  show  of  force  said  to  have 
been  among  the  most  massive  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  Fewer  clashes  were  re¬ 
ported  in  the  West  Bank. 

Disturbances  in  the  southern  Gaza 
Strip  began  before  dawn,  as  youths 
erected  barricades  at  scores  of  inter¬ 
sections  between  here  and  neigh¬ 
bouring  Rafiah. 

Large  numbers  of  troops  were 
rushed  to  tbe  area,  firing  tear-gas 
pennies  and  bursts  of  rifle  fire  into 
the  air  to  disperse  crowds^  Unlike 
previous  confrontations,  however, 
adults  and  even  elderly  residents  of 
the  Khan  Yunis  and  Rafiah  refugee 
camps  joined  in  tbe  unrest. 

Three  soldiers,  an  Israeli  civilian 
and  at  least  12  Palestinians  were 
among  the  injured  in  Gaza. 

Alter  two  soldiers  and  a  Border 
Policeman  were  taken  to  Ashkekm’s 
BarzBai  Hospital  for  treatment  of 
injuries  suffered  as  a  result  of  ce¬ 
ment  blocks  and  stones  hurled  by 
rioters,  troops  fired  on  advancing 
demonstrators,  wounding  two  elder¬ 
ly  women  and  eight  youths,’  three  of 
the  latter  critically. 

In  some  areas,  stone-throwing 
crowds  attacked  vehicles  with  grey 
Gaza  licence  plates  as  well  as  cars 
bearing  Israeli  plates. 

The  civilian  who  was  injured  was  a 
member  of  an  Israeli  film  crew. 

Security  sources  maintained  that 
the  attacks  on  local  cars  were  a  PLO- 
inspired  effort  to  enforce  a  wide¬ 
spread  commercial  strike. 

Tbe  dawn  riots,  touched  off  by 
rumours  that  a  Khan  Yunis  boy  shot 
in  the  bead  by  soldiers  last  week’  was 
allowed  to  die  in  an  Israeli  hospital 
(see  story,  page  2),  led  to  a  commer¬ 
cial  strike  that  spread  to  include 
most  of  the  60.000  workers  who  com¬ 
mote  daily  to  jobs  in  Israel.  Law¬ 
yers,  engineers,  and  other  profes¬ 
sionals  joined  merchants  in  tbe 
strike. 

tCoorinned  on  Page  2.  Col.  3) 


dismiss  talk 
of  ‘rebellion’ 
in  territories 


By  ASHER  W ALLFISH 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

As  unrest  in  the  territories 
continued  into  its  fifth  successive 
day  yesterday  -  with  six  sol¬ 
diers.  one  Israeli  civilian  and  13 
Palestinians  hurt  -  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Shamir  dismissed  talk  of  re¬ 
volt  in  the  territories. 

The  cabinet  accepted  the  the¬ 
sis  of  military  and  civilian  securi¬ 
ty  experts  that  although  the  un¬ 
rest  in  Judea.  Samaria  and  Gaza 
represented  “a  peak"  in  distur¬ 
bances.  it  was  far  from  constitut¬ 
ing  the  “uprising"  which  some  of 
the  media  had  labelled  it. 

Summing  up  an  hour-long  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  unrest,  Shamir  rejected 
the  suggestion,  heard  in  some  news 
reports,  that  the  IDF  was  “losing 
control  of  the  situation.”  Shamir 
opened  and  closed  the  cabinet  dis¬ 
cussion  in  place  of  Defence  Minister 
Rabin,  who  is  in  the  U.S. 

Senior  military  sources  said  they 
did  not  see  “even  the  beginning"  of 
2  rebellion  in  the  territories,  but 
rather  a  rash  of  events  centred  on 
various  locations  and  instigated  by  a 
minority.  The  population  of  the  ter¬ 
ritories  was  not  taking  to  the  streets, 
though  this  eventuality  is  a  source  of 
concern,  the  sources  said. 

They  added  that  the  army  had 
beefed  up  its  forces  in  the  territories 
by  some  50  per  cent.  Shamir  said  in 
his  summing-up  at  the  cabinet  meet¬ 
ing  that  the  terrorist  organizations 
had  failed  to  harm  Israel's  security 
in  their  attacks,  and  hence  they  re¬ 
sorted  to  inciting  rioters  and 
demonstrators. 

The  premier  said:  “Most  of  the 
Arab  population  in  the  areas  is  anx¬ 
ious  to  see  public  order  preserved, 
but  they  are  intimidated  and  terror¬ 
ized  by  a  tiny  majority.  The  IDF  will 
continue  to  bartie  against  terror  ef¬ 
fectively.  and  will  remain  in  control 
of  the  situation.  In  contrast  to  ex¬ 
tremely  exaggerated  descriptions  of 


the  situation,  the  IDF  and  the  other 
security  bodies  will  continue  to  take 
the  necessary  measures  to  ensure 
public  order  and  to  protect  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  population.” 

The  cabinet  heard  experts,  in¬ 
cluding  coordinator  of  activities  in 
the  territories  Shmuel  Goren.  cite 
information  that  the  unrest  in  the 
areas  was  not  being  directed  by  the 
headquarters  of  the  terror  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  cabinet  was  told  that  in 
previous  years,  tension  generally 
built  up  to  a  peak  at  the  end  of 
November  because  of  the  anniversa- 


See  also  pages  2  &  4. 


ry  of  the  UN  vote  for  Jewish  state¬ 
hood  in  1947.  and  again  towards  the 
end  of  December  because  of  “Fatah 
Day,”  which  the  Palestinians  mark 
on  January  1. 

There  was  an  escalation  due  to  a 
number  of  such  factors,  the  cabinet 
was  told,  including  a  debate  at  the 
UN,  and  the  road  crash  in  the  Gaza 
Strip  which  left  four  Arabs  dead  and 
which  rumour  attributed  falsely  to 
an  act  of  Jewish  retaliation.  The 
East  Jerusalem  newspaper  AI-Fajr 
had  reported  this  rumour  as  a  fact, 
ministers  were  told,  and  was  hence 
shut  down. 

Uprising  is  not  the  right  term  for 
the  situation,  the  ministers  were 
told,  since  the  population  in  the  ar¬ 
eas  has  not  cut  itself  off  from  the 
Israeli  administration  as  such. 
Goods  and  people  are  still  crossing 
the  Jordan  River  bridges  normally 
in  both  directions,  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration  sees  no  reason  to  interfere. 

Two  ministers  in  particular  called 
for  stiffer  measures  to  stamp  out  tbe 
violence  in  the  areas:  Industry  and 
Trade  Minister  Ariel  Sharon  and 
Minister-without-PortfoIio  Yitzhak 
Moda’i. 

Sharon  said  his  experience  In  the 
Gaza  Strip  when  he  was  OC  south- 
<  Con  tinned  on  Page  2,  CoL  71 
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Petrol  bombs  thrown 
at  U.S.  Consulate 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Two  petrol  bombs  were  thrown  at 
the  U.S.  Consulate  in  East  Jerusa¬ 
lem  last  night  after  one  was  thrown 
earlier  in  the  evening  at  an  Egged 
bus  on  nearby  Saiah  e-Din  Street. 
No  one  was  hurt  and  no  damage  was 
done,  the  police  reported. 

Police  believe  that  the  same  peo¬ 
ple  were  responsible  for  both  inci¬ 
dents.  but  that  neither  incident  is 
tied  in  with  the  recent  wave  of  Arab 
unrest  in  the  territories.  Twenty-two 
suspects  have  been  taken  in  for 
questioning. 


Judge  Scheinbaum 
buried  in  Jerusalem 


TEL  AVIV  (Itim)  -  Tel  Aviv  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  vice  president  Elisha 
Scheinbaum,  who  died  on  Saturday 
night  of  an  undisclosed  illness,  was 
buried  yesterday  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  in  Jerusalem.  He  was  65. 

One  of  Israel’s  most  respected  ju¬ 
rists  in  personal  and  Jewish  law. 
Scheinbaum  was  bom  in  Warsaw 
and  came  to  this  country  in  1936.  He 
studied  law  at  Hebrew  University 
and  was  secretary  of  the  United  Re¬ 
ligious  Front  in  the  First  Knesset. 

He  was  member  of  the  Tel  Aviv 
Bar  Association  and  lectured  on 
personal,  inheritance  and  family  law 
when  the  Hebrew  University  had  a 
branch  in  Tel  Aviv. 

In  August  1969,  Scheinbaum  was 
appointed  to  the  district  court,  and 
in  October  1986  was  named  vice 
president  of  the  court.  In  19S2-S2. 
he  served  as  acting  justice  on  the 
Supreme  Court. 


Rifle  developer  Lior,  68 


RAMATAYIM  (Itim)  -  Ya’acov 
Lior,  winner  of  the  1973  Defence 
Prize  for  his  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopraent  of  the  Galil  rifle,  was 
buried  on  Friday  at  the  Ramot  Ha- 
shavim  Cemetery  in  the  Sharon.  He 
died  in  Germany  last  week  of  cardi¬ 
ac  arrest  at  the  age  of  68. 

Born  in  Kibbutz  Merhavia.  Lior 
was  educated  at  the  Technion  and  at 
Columbia  University  in  New  York. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Israel 
Military  Industries  and  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Soltam  munitions  factory 
until  his  death. 


Workman  killed  when 
wall  falls  in  Old  City 

By  ANDY  COURT 
A  four-metre-high  stone  wall  col¬ 
lapsed  yesterday  morning  in  the 
Armenian  Quarter  of  Jerusalem  s 
Old  City,  killing  a  workman  who 
was  buried  beneath  the  rubble.  Mo¬ 
hammed  Ahmed  Yussuf  Odeh  of 
Dahaishe  had  been  digging  a  trench 
alongside  the  wall  for  electricity 
cables. 

The  key  road  alongside  the  quar¬ 
ter  from  the  Jaffa  Gate  to  the  Zion 
Gale  has  been  closed  for  about  a 
month  until  repairs  are  made. 
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Historian  sees  ‘first  signs’  of  civil 
uprising  in  unrest  in  territories 


By  ELAINE  RUTH  FLETCHER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
The  disturbances  in  the  territories 
appear  to  be  the  “first  signs  of  an 
uprising  by  the  population,"  He¬ 
brew  University  historian  Yehoshua 
Porat  said  yesterday. 

Porat  s  view  contradicts  the  opin¬ 
ion  put  forward  in  official  circles 
that  the  violence  is  merely  the 
“peak"  of  a  periodic  cycle  of  unrest. 

Porat  said  last  week’s  distur¬ 
bances  were  different  from  those  in 
the  past,  because  they  were  mass 
actions  carried  out  publicly,  not  se¬ 
cret  operations  conducted  by  terror¬ 
ist  cells. 

"The  population,  or  part  of  the 
population,  is  coming  out  openly  in 
an  uprising,"  said  Porat.  who  is  a 
specialist  in  the  history  of  the  Pales¬ 
tinian  movement.  “Such  behaviour 
divides  Israeli  society,  while  terror¬ 
ist  activity  unites  Israeli  society,” 
added  Porat. 

Porat  said  that  the  unrest  also 
"seems  to  be  more  openly  acts  of 
the  population  at  large”  ‘than  the 
unrest  that  characterized  the  high 
points  in  disturbances  in  late  1980 
and  earlv  1981. 


As  examples,  he  cited  recent 
demonstrations  by  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  attacks  by  crowds  on  soldiers. 


stone-throwing  and  provocative 
gestures. 

But  this  time,  untike  in  1980-81, 
the  guiding  hand  behind  the  demon¬ 
strations  has  remained  secret.  “In 
1981.  there  was  an  open  leadership, 
the  Committee  for  National  Guid¬ 
ance."  said  Porat. 

Porar  said  that  while.the  current 
unrest  can  be  quelled  by  firing  on 
the  demonstrators,  “The  cost  will  be 
very  high  in  terms  of  the  cohesion  of 
Israeli  society." 

Porat  also  took  issue  with  MK 
Rafael  Eitan  (Tzomet),  who  said 
yesterday  that  expulsions  of  activists 
and  inciters  would  quiet  demonstra¬ 
tors,  who  fear  expulsion  more  than 
jail. 

“If  there  was  a  massive  campaign 
of  expulsion,  there  would  be  resis-. 
tance.  Then  the  soldiers  carrying  out 
the  expulsions  would  need  to  use 
force,  and  the  situation  could  be¬ 
come  very  messy,”  said  Porat. 

Meanwhile,  Shlomo  Goren,  coor¬ 
dinator  for  the  territories,  disputed 
charges  that  the  Palestinians  were 
embarking  on  a  rebellion. 

In  an  interview  on  Israel  Radio, 
Goren  said  that  a  rebellion  implied  a 
breakdown  in  communication  be¬ 
tween  Palestinians  in  the  territories 
and  the  Civil  Administration. 

“We  have  continued  a  dialogue 


with  all.  The  bridges  are  open. 
Workers  continue  to  come  to  work. 
There  is  no  breakdown.”  said 
Goren. 

Goren  charged  that  while  the  Civ¬ 
il  Administration  has  maintained 
communication  with  Palestinian 
mayors,  clan  leaders  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  figures,  the  moderates  could  not 
come  out  publicly  against  the  distur¬ 
bances. 

“They  are  against  all  of  these  ac¬ 
tivities,"  said  Goren.  “All  of  them 
are  moderates.  But  it  is  very  difficult 
for  them  to  go  to  the  public.  They 
are  fearful  .  We  have  no  way  of  guar¬ 
anteeing  their  safety,  and  this  is  one 
of  our  problems.” 

Goren  forecast  no  big  changes  in 
Civil  Administration  policy  in  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

But  Eitan  said  that  Israeli  law 
should  be  applied  in  the  territories 
to  quash  any  hopes  among  Palestin¬ 
ians  that  disturbances  could  bring 
pressure  for  an  independent  state. 

He  added  that  Jewish  settlement 
should  continue  on  every  square 
metre  of  vacant  land.  “We  must  ex¬ 
pel  the  inciters  and  the  activists.  It 
could  be  100.  It  could  be  20.  When 
they  see  that  this  is  the  policy,  they 
will  think  100  times  before  they  take 
the  risk  (of  inciting  unrest),  he 
said.” 


What  lies  behind  the  Balata  unrest 


The  wave  of  violence  in  the  Bala- 
la  refugee  camp  is  linked  to  a  re¬ 
cently  launched  security  crackdown 
spearheaded  by  Border  Police  sent 
into  the  camp  last  week. 

Senior  military  sources  said  the 
crackdown  was  begun  several  weeks 
ago.  after  unrest  at  the  camp  threat¬ 
ened  to  make  it  an  off-limits  zone 
for  Israeli  security  forces. 

Under  tight  internal  organization 
maintained  by  the  PLO's  Shabiba 
youth  movement,  the  camp  erupted 
with  stone- throwing  protests  and 
demonstrations  every  time  an  Israeli 
force  entered.  Women  and  children 
were  sent  out  onto  the  streets. 

“The  aim  was  to  turn  Balata  into 
an  example  and  symbol,  to  be  emu¬ 
lated  by  other  refugee  camps  and' 
throughout  the  West  Bank.”  said 
one  source. 

According  to  the  security  forces, 
the  camp  has  been  under  PLO  gang- 
rule.  Roving  bands  of  youths,  some 
wearing  black  capes  concealing  their 


faces  and  armed  with  truncheons 
and  spiked  clubs,  terrorized  the 
population  into  cooperating  with 
them. 

Persons  considered  collaborators 
with  Israel  were  pulled  out  of  their 


homes  at  night  and  beaten,  and 
some  had  their  cars  burned,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  sources.  Men  working  in 
Israel  were  targeted,  as  well  as 
women  considered  “immoral.” 

“Life  became  unbearable  in  the 
camp,  and  we  began  receiving  ap¬ 
peals  from  camp  residents,  ”  said 
the  source. 

It  was  decided  to  maintain  a  24- 
bour  presence  in  the  camp  to  restore 
order  and  to  prevent  it  from  becom¬ 
ing  an  extraterritorial  stronghold  of 


PLO  elements.  The  Border  Police 
were  chosen  for  the  task,  and  sent  in 
with  a  mandate  to  pursue  and  catch 
stone-throwers,  to  break  up  demon¬ 
strations,  and  to  crack  down  on 
rioters. 

The  sources  said  the  rationale  for 
using  the  Border  Police  was  its  riot- 
control  experience,  and  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  stationing  its  forces  perma¬ 
nently  in  the  camp,  so  they  could  get 
to  know  its  population  and  physical 
layout. 

The  aim,  said  the  sources,  is  the 
restoration  of  normality  tn  the 
camp,  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  its 
inhabitants. 

As  to  reports  of  vandalism  and 
brutality  by  the  police,  the  sources 
say  the  matter  will  be  investigated, 
and  if  improper  behaviour  had  oc¬ 
curred,  measures  would  be  taken  to 
prevent  it  recurring,  if  the  Border 
Police  prove  *  unfit  for  their  task 
they  will  be  withdrawn,  the  sources 
said. 


Peace  Now  will 
appeal  against 
Sharon  gesture 


By  ANDY  COURT 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Peace  Now  supporters  plan  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  High  Court  of  Justice  this 
morning  in  order  to  secure  a  suitable 
place  to  protest  against  Industry  and 
Trade  Minister  Ariel  Sharon’s  can¬ 
dle-lighting  ceremony  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem's  Moslem  Quarter  tomorrow 
evening. 

The  appellants  want  to  bold  a  pro¬ 
test  vigil  near  the  entrance  to  Shar¬ 
on’s  new  apartment  in  the  Old  City, 
where  Prime  Minister  Shamir  and  a 
number  of  MKs  are  expected  to  join 
Sharon  in  lighting  the  first  candle  of 
Hanukka. 

But  the  police  have  refused,  not¬ 
ing  that  a  ban  on  protests  within  the 
Old  City  and  near  its  gates  has  been 
in  effect  since  the  stabbing  of  yeshi- 
va  student  Eliahu  Amedi  more  than 
a  year  ago. 

Negotiations  between  Peace  Now 
and  the  police  have  failed  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  compromise,  according  to 
Peace  Now  spokesman  A  mi  ram 
Goldblum. 

Some  police  sources,  meanwhile, 
continued  to  fume  about  the  man¬ 
power  that  will  be  required  to  pro¬ 
tect  Sharon  in  his  new  home. 

Some  220  police  and  Border  Po¬ 
lice  will  be  on  hand  during  tomor¬ 
row’s  ceremony,  one  source  said. 
The  34  policemen  who  will  protect 
Sharon  and  his  wife  when  they  live 
in  their  apartment,  plus  the  12  who 
regularly  guard  Sharon’s  ranch,  is 
the  equivalent  of  a  full  manpower 
complement  at  many  police  station 
around  the  country,  he  said. 


Bumper  Toto  win 


One  northern  Galilee  man  is  very 
happy  after  this  weekend’s  soccer 
matches  in  the  National  League  and 
the  Second  Division.  He  doesn't 
even  care  whether  the  team  he  sup¬ 
ports  won  or  lost. 

The  father  of  five  was  the  only 
person  to  forecast  correctly  all  14 
results  on  this  week's  Sportoto  pools 
coupon.  He  was  rewarded  for  his 
investment  of  NIS  4.5  with  NIS 
700.000. 

The  16  punters  who  forecast  13 
correct  results  each  received  NIS 
16.038. 


DEMJANJUK.  -  The  John  Dem- 
janjuk  trial  is  slated  to  resume  today 
from  8:30  a.m.  to  11  a.m. 
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Lawyer  argues  that  mouse  flesh 
in  food  is  a  cut  below  poison 


TEL  AVIV  (Itim)  -  Yehoachim  Shimoni  never  actually  poisoned  dairy 
products,  he  only  contaminated  them  with  bits  of  rodent  flesh,  his  lawyer 
said  in  his  defence  yesterday  in  the  district  court  here. 

Shimoni,  recently  convicted  of  trying  to  extort  some  $200,000  from  the 
Strauss  Dairies  and  of  contaminating  food,  faces  up  to  eight  years  in 
prison. 

Lawyer  Yoni  Weinberg  claimed  in  the  pre-sentendng  hearing  that 
Shimoni  had  used  mouse  flesh  because  it  would  be  easily  detected  and 
therefore  not  likely  to  be  eaten  by  consumers.  The  argument  was  not  well 
received  by  Judge  Edmond  Levi. 

“If  my  daughter  had  seen  these  [mouse  pieces],  she  would  have  been 
so  repulsed  that  she  wouldn't  have  eaten  dairy  products  for  the  rest  of  her 
life,”  he  said.  “Is  that  protecting  society?” 

Levi  also  rejected  Weinberg’s  claim  that  her  client  had  committed  the 
crime  as  a  result  of  psychological  counselling  he  had  been  receiving  for 
personal  problems. 

“There  is  a  limit  to  what  I'm  going  to  accept.”  he  told  the  defence 
attorney.  “Now  his  psychologist  is  also  guilty?” 

When  Weinberg  tried  to  point  out  that  Shimoni  had  recently  been 
divorced  and  dismissed  from  work  and  was  therefore  under  great  stress, 
the  judge  again  intervened:  “If  so,  everyone  of  us  is  a  potential  extortion¬ 
ist...  What  happened  to  him  happens  to  everyone  of  us  in  the  State  of 
Israel.  Many  people  suffer  more." 

Shimoni  was  arrested  in  October  in  a  police  operation  thar  included 
some  200  officers.  He  had  threatened  to  contaminate  Strauss  products 
unless  be  received  $200,000  in  diamonds. 


RIOTING  GOES  ON 


(Continued  from  Plage  One) 

By  afternoon,  few  non-military  ve¬ 
hicles  were  seen  on  dty  streets,  and 
in  some  areas  of  central  Gaza  large 
foot  patrols  of  elite  infantry  units 
were  virtually  the  only  persons 
about. 

Sporadic  rioting  and  shooting  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  the  afternoon  in 
southern  Gaza  refugee  camps.  Resi¬ 
dents  driving  to  Khan  Ynnis  and  Ra- 
Gah  were  in  many  cases  stopped  by 
troops,  who  confiscated  their  identi¬ 
ty  cards  and  demanded  that  the  mo¬ 
torists  dear  debris  from  barricades 
as  a  condition  for  returning  the 
documents. 

OC  Southern  Command  Alnf 
Yitzhak  Mordechai  called  on  Gaza 
residents  to  end  the  rioting  and  to 
prevent  bloodshed.  According  to 
Mordechai,  the  unrest  only  harms 
Gaza  residents. 

Incidents  were  reported  in  the 
West  Bank,  but  on  a  reduced  scale. 
A  curfew  was  rehnposed  on  the  Bala¬ 
ta  reftagee  camp  several  hours  after  it 
was  lifted  in  the  morning,  after 
youths  began  hurling  stones .  at 
troops  in  the  camp. 


In  Hebron,  an  Egged  bos  travel¬ 
ling  from  Beersheba  to  Jerusalem 
was  stoned  by  students  from  the  Is¬ 
lamic  University,  and  three  soldiers 
on  the  vehicle  were  cut  by  glass.  The 
soldiers  jumped  off  the  bus  and  pur¬ 
sued  the  assailants,  and  shot  and 
wounded  a  student.  A  woman  stu¬ 
dent  broke  her  leg  when  she  jumped 
off  a  wall  as  she  Bed.  Elsewhere  in 
Hebron  a  petrol  bomb  was  thrown  at 
an  Israeli  car  but  missed,  setting  a 
local  parked  car  on  fire.  A  school 
near  the  Islamic  College  whose  stu¬ 
dents  took  part  in  disturbances  Sat¬ 
urday  was  ordered  temporarily 
dosed. 

Stone- throwing  and  tyre-burning 
were  also  reported  in  Nablus  and  in 
the  Far’a,  Jenin,  Jetzaoun  and  Ka- 
landiya  refugee  camps.  A  commer¬ 
cial  strike  remained  in  force  in  Nab¬ 
lus,  in  protest  against  Friday’s 
tcflHng  of  three  Balata  residents  by 
Border  Police. 

Military  sources  said  troops  were 
keeping  a  somewhat  lower  profile, 
out  of  consideratioa  fin:  the  emotions 
stirred  by  the  recent  fatalities.  - 


Simcha  Dinitz,  the  newly-elected  chairman  of  the  Jewish  Agemy 
Executive,  is  congratulated  yesterday  by  Shlomo  Zalman  Shragai  ,*/, 
a  former  mayor  of  Jerusalem  and  one  of  tire  oldest  delegates  to  the 
recent  Zionist  Congress.  Dinitz  announced  yesterday  that  he  was 
eliminating  the  Agency's  Tel  Avh  office  and  would  work  out  of  the 
Jerusalem  office  as  an  efficiency  measure.  (Yitzhak  Elharar) 


Damascus  apparently  doesn't  fear  retaliation 


Syria  admits  hand  in  attack 


By  ELAINE  RUTH  FLETCHER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

A  statement  by  Syrian  Defence 
Minister  Mustapha  Has  publicly 
sharing  responsibility  for  the  recent 
hang-glider  terrorist  attack  on  an 
IDF  base  reflects  a  feeling  in  Da¬ 
mascus  that  Israel  is  not  planning  to 
retaliate  against  Syrian  targets.  Mid¬ 
dle  East  experts  say. 

Has  was  quoted  last  week  as  say¬ 
ing  that  Syria  provided  unlimited  aid 
to  the  “Palestinian  struggle  against 
the  Zionist  occupation  forces,”  and 
cited  as  an  example  the  “heroic  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  pilot  from  Khaib  (Alep¬ 
po)  who ...  participated  in  the  action 
in  northern  Palestine,  killing  37  sol¬ 
diers  and  officers." 

Two  experts  from  Tel  Aviv  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Dayan  Centre  for  Strategic 
Studies  said  Has  dared  to  make 
public  Syrian  backing  for  the  attack 
because  he  no  longer  fears  Israeli 
retaliation. 

“My  impression  is  that  they  don't 
expect  a  major  Israeli  operation, 
and  therefore  they  want  to  claim 
responsibility  for  the  Jibril  attack. 
The  operation  was  very  successful, 
and  still  attracts  a  lot  of  attention 
and  enthusiasm,”  said  Yossi  01- 
mert,  a  Syrian  expert  at  the  Dayan 
Centre. 

“It's  a  way  of  getting  ‘credit’  with¬ 
out  taking  a  real  risk,”  said  Itamar 
Rabinovich,  Dayan  Centre,  tfirectori 

Olmert  said  he  agreed  jhat  Israel 
probably  would  not  launch  any  sort 
of  large-scale  retaliation  against  Syr¬ 
ia  at  the  moment. 

“My  impression  is  there  won’t  be 
a  political  green  light."  said  Olmert. 
“I  expect  something  to  happen 
against  the  Ahmed  Jibril  group 
more  on  an  ongoing  basis,  not  nec¬ 


essarily  in  one  dramatic  operation.” 

jibnTs  Popular  Front  for  the  Lil> 
eration  of  Palestine-General  Com¬ 
mand  carried  out  the  operation  near 
Kiryat  Shmona  two  weeks  ago  in 
which  six  soldiers  were  killed. 

Before  Has  made  his  statement; 
heavy  Syrian  press  coverage  of  the 
incident'  already  reflected  strong 
Syrian  backing  for  the  operation. 

Olmert  said  Syria  also  would  be 
eager  to  claim  responsibility  for  in¬ 
spiring  the  recent  disturbances  in 
the  territories  via  the  hang-glider 
operation. 

“They  want  to  say,  ‘We  ignited' 
the  imagination  of  Arabs  in  the  ter¬ 
ritories.  We  did  all  that,  not  Yasser 
Arafat.’  ”  ' 

Syrian  newspapers  yesterday 
lashed  out  at  Egypt  and-  called  on 
Arab  countries  to  act  accordingly,  in 
light  of  the  recent  wave  of  distur¬ 
bances  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
Strip. 


The  Syrian  government  organ, 
Tishrin,  wrote  that  “Egypt  wants  to 
-  end  its  isolation  in  the  Arab  world 
by  frying  to  mediate  between  the 
Zionists  and  the  Palestinian  right, 
with  the  intention  of  taking  the  wind 
out  of  the  sails  of  the  Palestinian 
struggle.” 

The  paper  also  noted  that  it  won¬ 
dered  at  some  Arabs,  especially  the 
;  Palestinian  right  and"  me  Egyptian 
government,  which  not, only  are  not 
worried,  about  “tbe  renewal  of  the 
struggle  against  the  Zionists,  but 
want  to  betray  that  struggle.” 

The  daily  said  that  all  Arabs 
should  “support  the  rebellion  in  the 
occupied  territories.”  “The  knives 
and  stones  may  endanger  the  securi¬ 
ty  of  Israel,”  the  paper  wrote. 


Herzog  speaks  of  ‘racist  dement’ 
-■seen  as  criticism  of  Kahane 


By  DAVID  HOROVITZ 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
LONDON  —  President  Herzog  yes¬ 
terday  launched  a  thinly  veiled  at¬ 
tack  on  Rabbi  Meir  Kahane,  and 
castigated  Diaspora  leaders  without 
whose  support  Kahane's  Kach  Party 
could  not  exist. 

In  an  address  to  the  Board  of 
Deputies  of  British  Jews,  Herzog 
noted  “an  alarming  tendency” 
among  representatives  of  world 
Jewry  “to  raise  their  hands  in  horror 
and  castigate  Israel  for  the  expres¬ 
sions  of  extremism  in  Israeli  society 
as  reflected  in  the  propagation  of  a 
racist  philosophy  by  an  unfortunate 
peripheral  element.” 

Such  extremism,  he  went  on,  is 
not  exclusively  an  Israeli  problem, 
contrary  to  what  is  “frequently  inti¬ 
mated  by  leaders  of  Jewry  from 
abroad.” 


the  utter  ignorance  of  all  those  who 
would  pass  judgement  on  our  ac¬ 
tions."  Having  received  an  unbal¬ 
anced  picture  of  what  is  going  on  in 
Israel,  certain  “voices  in  world  Jew¬ 
ry"  then  go  on  to  make  irresponsible 
criticism  based  on  a  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  he  said. 

Later  yesterday,,  a  far  more  re¬ 
laxed  Herzog  met  with  Jewish 
youths  and  potential  immigrants  at  a 
well-attended  function  at  the  Finch¬ 
ley  Synagogue. 

“We  are  not  asking  you  to  come 
to  Israel  and  drain  swamps,'*  he  told 
his  audience.  “We  are  asking  yon  to 
build  computers,  to  buld  aircraft,  to 
contribute  to  our  cultural  and  scien¬ 
tific  development,  to  participate  in 
our  political  process.” 


‘Revisionists’ 


on 

Final  Solution 


.  by  M*caa  ziaroireto 

The  “revisionist”  bwtorians  Ifeo- 
jy  Roques  and  Robert  Faurascm 
tried  to  disrupt  an  international 
symposium  on  “The  N  an  PbHcy  of 
Extermination"  organized  by  foe 
University  of  Paris  at  the  Sorboone. 

For  three  toys  this  past  weriktsid; 
historians  front  seven  countries,  in¬ 
cluding  Poland  and  Israel,  qx- 

changed  information  about  for 
nal  Solution.  Faurisson  and Roquet 
who  were  in  the  audience;  loudly 
demanded  the  right  to  speak.  But 
Dominique  Schnapper.  who  wax 
chairing  the  meeting,  answered  that 
it  was  out  of  foe  qnfestion.  -*T  feel 
uneasy  refusing  a  dialogue,”  she 
said,  “but  fob  b  a  symposium  of 
historians,  which  you  are  not.  One 
can  always  discuss  ibe  interpretation 
of  the  facts,  hut  not  the  negation  pf 
those  facts.” 

All  the  participants  reccived  on- 
signed  pamphlets  in  the  mail  attack¬ 
ing  “the  shameful  masquerade  orga¬ 
nized  by  foe  promoters,  of  Shook* 
desecrating  our  illustrious  Sorbonne 
...  because  of  the  pitiless  investiga¬ 
tions  led  by  revisionist  historians 
into  the  lies  of  the  official  historians 
about  WWIL..  - 

“We  Jews  of  tiie  world,  having  at 
our  disposal  the  totality  of  thtftL 
world’s  media,  have  deeded -that™ 
the  Germans  planned  and  organized, 
a  massacre  of  six  million  Jews 
essentially  by  gassing  them.  So  the 
Germans  and  their  descendants 
have  to  pay,  .for  eternity,  to  the  Jew¬ 
ish  community  the  sums  that  we  de¬ 
mand.  We  ask  the  judges  and  courts 
of.  justice,  winch  are  all  at  our  dis¬ 
posal,  to  ...forbid  any  research  Ha-, 
bie  to  reach  conclusions  that  efiffer 
from  ours,  in  particular  about  the 
gas  chambers.. 2".. 

Dozens  of  plainclothes  policemen 
were  in  the  audience  to  prevent  vk>-  ■ 
lence.  Interior  Ministry  officials 
feared  that  members  of  the  Be  tat 
youth  movement  would  attack  F&ur^ 
isson  and  Roques.  .  •  • 


SHAMIR 


Gaza  Strip  Arabs  since  1967,”  he 
said. 


Three  Knesset  frictions  -  the.  V 
Democratic  Front  for  .  Peace,  and  . 
Equality,  Mapara  knd  ithe  Crtizensf 
Rights  Movement  —  have  tabled 
motions  of  no-confidence-  \ 


In  fact,  he  added,  these  elements 
are  “a  Jewish  problem,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  an  American  Jewish 
problem. 

“Some  of  the  most  divisive  and 
most  provocative  voices  in  Israeli 
publiciife  have  come  from  the  U.S. 
and  are  funded  from  abroad,"  said 
Herzog.  “They  could  not  exist  for  a 
week  if  they  had  to  rely  on  the  Israe¬ 
li  public  for  support.” 

Herzog  urged  Diaspora  leaders  to 
“assert  themselves”  and  to  face  up 
to  the  challenge  posed  by  the  “dan¬ 
gerous,  extremist,  racist  party." 

The  president  also  reiterated,  in 
stronger  terms,  his  criticism  of  the 
foreign  press,  who  present  “a  dis¬ 
torted  image  of  Israel  abroad.” 

He  was  “horrified,”  he  said,  “by 


W&h  deep  sorrow  we  announce  the  death  of 

RIVKAH  SCHAERF  KLUGER 


The  tonera!  wiU  laav©  fixxn  tfw  main  gate  of  the  Kfer  Samir  oemetery.  Haifa  « 

1 1 20  a.m.  today,  Monday.  December  14, 1987. 


Her  Family: 

Husband:  Yehezkef  Kfajger 
Daughter:  Nomi  Nash 
Sister:  Leah  Kesset 

Cousins:  Leah  KuSmarm  and  Cfwna  Uefametf 
Niece  and  nephews:  Gideon,  Uchafi,Avner,  Danny  and 
thebrchBdren 
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leader 


{Continued  from  ftp  One) 
era  command  showed  that  aniron- 
fist  policy  against  terrorists  and  sub¬ 
versive  elements  could  be  highly 
effective  without  harming  innocent 
Arabs.  '  ^ 

Moda’i  took  up  a  point  made  by 
one  of  the  security  experts  who 
briefed  the  cabinet,  that  one  of  the 
most  effective  tools  fortackfing  ter* 
tot  was  to  deport  inciters.  When  the 
e xpert jioted  that foertglM  of poten- 
tiaTdeportees  to  appeal  to  the  High 
.Court  made  deportation  a  .cumber¬ 
some  and  time -consuming  proce¬ 
dure,  Moda'i  suggested  that  the  req¬ 
uisite  defence  regulation  be 
amended  to  deny  potential  depor¬ 
tees  recourse  to  an,  appeal. 

Sharon  and  Moda'i  both  blamed 
the  media  not  only  for  blowing  re- 
cenr  incidents  out  of  proportion,  but  " 
also  for  heightening  their  intensity 
in  many  cases,  because  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  television  cameras  and  jour¬ 
nalists  while  trouble  was  brewing: . 

Bat  when  Moda’i  suggested  that  . 
military  commanders  keep  the  me¬ 
dia  away  from  riots,  Shamir  said  it. 
was  very  complicated  in  a  democrat¬ 
ic  society  to  shackle  journalists  £ 
effectively.  ^ 

Moda’i  told  reporters  later  that  be 
could  not  understand  why  the  IDF 
seemed  to  be  collaborating  with  the 
media  to  serve  the  media’s  interest*:  . 
“All  we  see  on  Israel  TV.  is  a  shot  df  - 
a  major  pulling  a  pm  out  of  a  teaj-. 
gas  grenade,  and  then  throwing  it  at  : 
a  crowd  of  youngsters,  instead -«£ 
depicting  the  astounding  improve-  . 
merit  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  ;  : 

KV21  «  U'i  • 
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Lahad  visits  Beirut 

BEIRUT  —  South  Lebanese  Army 
commander  Gen.  Antoine  Lahad 
recently  paid  a  four-day  visit  to 
Christian  East  Beirut,  reliable 
sources  disclosed  yesterday. 

Lahad  met  with  Samir  Jeajea, 
commander  of  the  largest  Christian 
militia,  and  Danny  Chamoun,  lead¬ 
er  of  the  National  Lebanon  Party, 
according  to  the  sources. 


FOOD  BASKETS  —  Starting  this 
week,  40  needy  families  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  town  Hatzor  in  Upper 
Galilee  are  to  get  free  food  baskets 
every  Friday.  Behind  the  project  is 
Yoram  Cemisa,  director  of  the  Orot 
Hagalil  field  school,  who  convinced 
neigbouring  settlements  to  contrib¬ 
ute  various  foods  which  they  pro¬ 
duce  to  feed  hungry  families. 


Our  beloved  mother  and  grandmother 


PNINA  HONIG 


has  left  us  forever. 


The  funeral  will  take  place  today,  Monday,  December  14, 1 987 
at  2  p.m.  at  the  Holon  Cemetery  (new  gate). 
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The  Family 


With  deep  sorrow  we  announce  the  death  o* 

DAVID  PINSHOW 


The.  funeral  will  be  at  the  Kfar  Shmaryahu  cemetfory  'dft 

Monday,  .  ’  -.V  -.r-v 

December  14, 1987  at  3:30  p.m.  ‘  ;  V;  ?; 
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To 


LESLEY  YANIV  AND  FAMILY 
Our  sincere  condolences  on  the  passing  erf  yoirtS2f"S'^ 

DAVID  PINSHOW 
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over  austerity  measures 


'"-ssSWl 


GuMThTT 


^ \  VIENNA  (Reuter)  -  Romania’s 
Communist  party  meets  today  amid 
;•  ^  Jra.  reports’  of  growing  dviT unrest  over 

p%ri«r?s  V  ^3Lronic  ^>od  and  CTergy  shortages 
•  *  iCk  and  signs  of  disagreement  within  the 

- : ^  leadership  over  what  to  do  about  iL 

r"'-:.-''’t:ricoA  President  Nicolae  Cqausescn, 
’*  who  for  22  years  has  led  one  of  die 

■  i  ^  most  ticbthrcontrolled  governments 


*  most  ti gbtly-con  troll ed  governments 
\  ia  the  Soviet  bloc,  is  expected  to 
lit  reaffirm  h»  commitment  to  a  drastic 


austerity  policy  geared  to  repaying 


^  Romania's’  foreign  debt. 
-  The  policy,  exacerbate 


'WlL  • 


"  Thepolicy,  cxacer-batcd  by  crop 
•*  failures  and  distribution  misman- 

■  - . :  •'  3] agement,  has  led  to  shortages  Of  ba- 
-  *  '-a?  Jf°ods  drastic  cuts  in  domestic 
:  . 'xl  'jH  electricity .  and  heating  as  the  gov- 
'-W'V  enunent  concentrates  the  country’s 
-resources  on  exports. 

’  Resentment  against  the  short- 
ages,  and  over  working  concfitions  in 
..  v  factories,,  spilled  over  into  street 

■  -  protests  in  the  central  city  of  Brasov 

Ust  montfu  Tbere  have  been  reports 
-"  •  ^  5(,i  of  "outbreak's  elsewhere  in  the 
country.-  " 

■  Romanian  sources  in  Timisoara, 
: .  w  l<“  in  Western  Romania,  confirmed  re- 
ports  that  a  demonstration  had  tak- 
en  place  there  in  early  December, 
-  k  but  declined  to  give  details  over  the 

■*.,/?»!  telephone. 

:  Western  diplomats  in  Bucharest 


"'-fo  ^ 


reported  an  arson  attack  on  a  promi¬ 
nent  statue  of  Lenin  in  the  city  out¬ 
side  the  headquarters  of  Romania's 
official  media  around  a 'week  ago. 

According  to  the  official  Roma¬ 
nian  news  agency  Agexpres,  the 
three-day  national  party  conference . 
win  debate-  three  documents  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  central  committee 
yesterday. 

The  first  covers  such  areas  as  pro¬ 
duction  forces,  worker  democracy, 
enterprise  self-management  and 
self-financing,  the  second  contains 
plans  for  increasing  efficiency,  and 
the  third  discusses  improvement  of 
living  standards. 

Ceausescu  indicated  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  crack  down  on  outbreaks 
of  dissent  when  be'  announced  That 
the  leaders  of  the  Brasov  protest 
and  the  managers  of  die  factory 
where  they  worked  had  been  sacked 
and  faced  criminal  prosecution. 

But  in  what  was  seen  as  a  policy 
change,  the  party  polrtburo  ap¬ 
proved  on  Friday  a  plan  to  grant 
Romanian  workers  pay  bonuses  by 
the  end  of  the  year  from  tbeir -enter¬ 
prises’  “profit-sharing  fund.” 

Workers’ pay  was  linked  to  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  plan  targets  under  a  scheme 
introduced  'two  years  ago  but  there 
was  no  profit  pay-out  in  1986.  Nor 


^Massive  security  as  SE  Asia 
leaders  gather  in  Manila 


MANILA  (AP)—  Thousands  of 
armed  troops  patrolled  the  capital 
yesterday  and  warships  guarded  the 
harbour  on  the  eve  of  the  first  sum¬ 
mit  in  10  years  ciif  the  Association  of 
:  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (Asean). 

Sultan  Sir  Hassan  al-BoQtiah,  41, 
absolute  monarch  of  oil-rich  Brunei, 
.was  the  first  of  the  five  visiting 
Asean  leaders  to  arrive  for  the  two- 
day  summit,  held  under  unprece¬ 
dented  security- because  of  fears  of 
attacks  by  left-  or  right-wing  extrem¬ 
ists.  The  sultan  was  followed  by  Ma¬ 
laysian  Prime  Minister  Mahathir 
Mohamad,  61,  a  former  physician; 
Singapore  Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan 
Yew,  64,  the  longest  serving  Asean 
leader;  and  Prime  Minister  Premtin 
.  Sulanonda,  67,  of  Thailand,  a  re- 
•  tired  general. 

Indonesian  President  Suharto  was 
to  arrive  early  today  before  Presi¬ 
dent  Corazon  Aquino  convenes  the 
opening  session.  Japanese  Prime 
Minister  Noboru  Takeshita,  whose 


country  is  not  an  Asean  member, 
arrives  tomorrow  for  meetings  with 
regional  leaders  on  the  final  summit 
day. 

The  summit  talks  are  expected  to 
-focus  primarily  on  economic  coop¬ 
eration,  downplaying  such  sensitive 
political  issues  as  proposals  for  a 
midear  free  zone  and  the  status  of 
U.S.  military  bases  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines. 

-Takeshita  is  expected  to  discuss  a 
Japanese  offer  of  up  to  S2  billion  in 
economic  assistance  and  his  govern¬ 
ment’s  plans  for  a  higher-profile  role 
in  East  Asian  politics. 

On  the  eve  of  the  session,  some 
10,000  troops,  including  elite  mar 
rines  and  constabulary  soldiers,  set 
up  checkpoints  on  bridges,  major 
intersections  and  key  approaches  to 
die  city.  Six  Indonesian  and  four 
Malaysian  ships  joined  Philippine 
navy  vessels  in  the  harbour  near  the 
Pirihppme  international  convention 
centre,  the  conference  site. 


S.  Yemen  sentences  35  to  death 


ABU  DHABI  (Reuter)  Ousted 
South  Yemeni  President  Ali  Nasser 
Mohammed  said  in  remarks  pub¬ 
lished  yesterday  that  a  death  sen¬ 
tence  against  him  had  killed  any 
chance  of  national  unity. 

Mohammed  and  many  of  his  sup¬ 
porters  fled  to  North  Yemen  after 
last  year's  internal  fighting  in  which 
at  least  10,000  died.  South  Yemen 
demanded  his  return  to  stand  trial 
and  on  Saturday  sentenced  him  and 
34  of  his  men  to  death. 

“The  verdicts  closed  once  and  for 
all  the  door  for  national  unity,”  Mo- 
hammed  told  Al  IttUmd  newspaper.  . 
It  quoted  him  as  saying  in  a  tele¬ 
phone  interview:  “We  will  not  re¬ 
main  silent  and  will  shoulder  our 


responsibility  to  deal  with  the  sen¬ 
tences.”  Mohammed’s  presence  in 
North  Yemen  has  created  tension 
with  Aden,  bnt  North  Yemeni  For¬ 
eign  Minister  Abdul  Karim  Ariani 
denied  last  week  that  Mohammed 
was  an  obstacle  to  Yemeni  unity. 

A  total  of  108  people— 44  at  large 
and  64  detained  —  were  charged 
with  high  treason  in  the  trial  which 
ended  on  Saturday  night. 

Former  air  force  chief  Ahmed 
Hussein  Mussa  was  among  16  peo¬ 
ple  who  appeared  in  court  and  were 
sentenced  to  death.  It  was  not 
known  when  they  would  face  a  firing 
squad.  The  verdict  has  still  to  be 
ratified  by  President  Haider  Abu 
Baker  al-Attas.. 


has  there  been  any  indication  from 
official  statistics  and  statements  that 
production  figures  have  been  met 
this  year. 

The  announcement  of  the  bonus¬ 
es  came  as  a  surprise  to  Western 
diplomats  in  Bucharest,  but  they  did 
not  see  it  as  signalling  a  major 
change  in  the  government's  crash 
programme  to  pay  off  its  debts. 
“You  fill  the  holes  where  they  ap¬ 
pear,”  commented  one  diplomat 
reached  by  telephone  from  Vienna. 

In  Paris,  an  exDe  group  said  yes¬ 
terday  that  Romanian  police  have 
arrested  two  dissidents  and  one  of 
their  sons  in  an  effort  to  silence  criti¬ 
cism  of  Ceausescu. 

The  League  for  the  Defence  of 
Human  Rights  in  Romania  said 
Doina  Cornea,  a  former  lecturer  in 
French  at  Quj-Napoca  University, 
was  seized  at  her  home  about  three 
weeks  ago  and  had  not  been  heard 
of  since. 

The  arrests  follow  an  interview 
given  by  Cornea  to  France's  An- 
tenne  2  television  oetwork  in  which 
she  condemned  the  “systematic  dis¬ 
appearance"  of  government  critics. 

Another  dissident  interviewed  by 
Antenne  2,  Radii  FDipescu,  was  ar¬ 
rested  on  Saturday  in  Bucharest,  a 
spokesman  for  the  exile  group  said. 

Chaos  mars 

Nigerian 

election 

LAGOS  (Reuter)—  Nigerian  au¬ 
thorities  have  promised  an  investi¬ 
gation  into  widespread  chaos  which 
marred  the  country’s  first  elections 
since  1983  and  led'  to  outbreaks  of 
violence  in  the  capital. 

The  Lagos  stare  electoral  commis¬ 
sioner,  the  Reverend  Kayode  Cad¬ 
mus,  said  there  would  be  an  inquiry 
into  complaints  of  a  nationwide 
shortage  of  ballot  boxes  and  papers 
before  any  results  were  announced. 

Reports  on  national  television 
from  most  of  Nigeria’s  21  states  told 
of  voters  being  turned  away,  often 
after  queueing  for  up  to  10  hours  in 
the  blazing  sun.  Despite  the  disorga¬ 
nization,  a  large  turnout  was  report¬ 
ed  in  the  election  for  councillors  in 
the  301  local  government  areas. 

The  military" government  had  pre¬ 
sented  the  poll  as  the  first  stage  of  a 
five-year  transitional  period  leading 
to  a  return  to  civilian  rule.  Political 
parties'  were  banned  from  taking 
part  and  campaigning  focused  on 
parochial  issues. 

In  some  poor  areas  of  Lagos,  frus¬ 
tration  about  poor  planning  turned 
to  violence.  Vehicles  were  stoned 
and  at  least  two  policemen  beaten 
up,  the  News  Agency  of  Nigeria 
(NAN)  said.Police  used  tear  gas  to 
disperse  protesters. 

In  a  message  broadcast  on  local 
radio  every  30  minutes  in  English 
and  Yoruba,  the  most  widely-spo¬ 
ken  language  in  Lagos,  Cadmus 
called  for  calm.  “We  have  had  com¬ 
plaints  about  lateness,  organized 
shortage  of  voting  materials  and  acts 
of  vandalism,”  he  said,  adding: 
“Destruction  of  life  and  property 
are  losses  to  this  nation.” 
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Friemfc  of  the  60  children  killed  in  the  bus-train  collision  in  Egypt  at  the  weekend  gather  round  a  mass 
grave  dug  in  preparation  for  the  burial  of  those  victims  who  cannot  be  identified.  (AFP) 


Socialist  election  gains 
threaten  Belgian  premier 


BRUSSELS  (AFP)  -  Early  esti¬ 
mates  in  yesterday's  Belgian  general 
elections  indicated  substantial  gains 
for  the  opposition  Socialist  parties, 
making  them  the  largest  political 
group  in  parliament,  and  losses  for 
Prime  Minister  Wiifried  Martens* 
Christian  Socialists. 

The  outgoing  coalition  would  lose 
its  majority  in  parliament  if  the 
trend  was  confirmed. 

The  Francophone  branch  of  the 
Socialist  party  that  had  35  members 
in  the  outgoing  parliament  gained 
three  to  six  seats,  estimates  by  the 
Interior  Ministry  published  by  the 
state-owned  RTBF  radio-television 
said,  while  the  Flemish-speaking  So¬ 
cialists  (32  seats)  won  two  more 
seats. 

Early  estimates  showed  losses  of 
six  seats  for  the  Christian  Socialist 
party  (49  seats),  one  of  two  parties 
in  the  ruling  coalition,  while  its 
Francophone  Christian  Socialist 
counterpart  remained  stable. 

The  Francophone  Liberals,  junior 
partners  in  the  outgoing  centre-right 
coalition,  suffered  slight  losses  while 
the  Flemish-speaking  Liberal  party 
gained  two  to  three  seats,  according 
to  the  estimates. 


Martens  resigned  in  October  after 
heading  the  Social -Christian -Liberal 
coalition  for  six  years. 

The  prime  minister's  resignation 
was  provoked  by  a  split  in  his  Chris¬ 
tian-Socialist  parry  along  linguistic 
lines. 

Final  election  results  are  expected 
to  be  announced  early  today. 

Mane  ns,  51.  called  the  elections 
October  19.  the  day  his  coalition  of 
Christian  Democrats  and  Conserva¬ 
tives.  each  split  into  Dutch  and 
French-speaking  parties,  collapsed 
in  a  linguistic  dispute. 

Pre-election  polls  predicted  his 
four-party  coalition,  the  seventh 
Martens  has  headed  since  1979, 
would  lose  its  majority’.  In  the  last 
elections,  in  1985.  the  coalition  got 
50.2  per  cent  of  the  vote,  winning 
115  of  the  212  legislative  seats,  a 
gain  of  wo  over  the  1981  elections. 
The  Socialists  got  28.4  per  cent  of 
the  vote,  or  6?  seats,  in  1985. 

Whatever  likely  coalition  eventu¬ 
ally  emerges  from  the  voting,  talks 
to  form  a  new  government,  Bel¬ 
gium's  35th  since  World  War  II,  will 
be  difficult  as  the  next  parliament 
will  be  able  to  make  sweeping 
changes  in  the  constitution. 
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Israel  and 
EC  end 
squabble 
on  areas 
exports 

BRUSSELS  (Reuter)  -  Israel  and 
the  European  Community  ended 
months  of  wrangling  to  reach  an 
agreement  Friday  on  direct  exports 
from  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip 
-  a  move  that  will  dear  the  way  for  a 
new  agricultural  accord  between  Is¬ 
rael  and  the  EC. 

An  EC  spokesman  said  that  under 
the  agreement  farm  products  from 
the  territories  will  no  longer  have  to 
be  sold  through  official  Israeli  mar¬ 
keting  bodies,  such  as  Agrexco  and 
the  Gtrus  Marketing  Board,  as  Isra¬ 
el  had  sought.  They  will  be  labelled 
with  their  town  of  origin  and  certi¬ 
fied  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

Although  the  agreement  will  now 
allow  the  EC  to  confirm  the  agricul¬ 
tural-trade  protocols  with  Israel,  a 
spokesman  for  the  trade  block  said 
that  was  now  unlikely  to  occur  be- 
Fore  next  year.  They  must  still  be 
approved  by  the  EC  ambassadors 
and  the  European  Parliament.  As  a 
result,  Israeli  formers,  particularly 
in  the  flower-growing  sector,  will 
not  benefit  from  lower  tariffs  during 
the  lucrative  Christmas  season. 

The  link  between  the  Israel-EC 
agricultural -trade  protocols  and  the 
matter  of  Palestinian  exports  was 
unofficial.  but  Britain  and  Greece 
have  until  now  refused  to  approve 
the  protocols.  Israel  had  protested 
the  linkage.  EC  sources  said  that  the 
two  countries  were  concerned  about 
Israeli  taxes  on  imports,  which  they 
regarded  as  an  unfair  trade  practice, 
as  well  as  the  matter  of  exports  from 
the  territories. 

A  CROWD  of  400,000  turned  out  in 
a  silent  march  against  terrorism 
called  by  local  authorities  in  Sara¬ 
gossa,  Spain  yesterday  in  protest  at 
Friday's  car  bomb  attack  on  a  civil 
guards  barracks,  which  left  11  peo¬ 
ple  dead,  including  five  little  girls.' 
The  bombing  has  not  been  claimed, 
but  is  widely  being  blamed  on  the 
audience  in  anger  and  left  the  stage,  i  Basque  separatist  movement.  Eta. 


f  IN  BRIEF  I 


ENRIQUE  JORRIN,  considered 
the  father  of  the  cha-cha,  died  at  his 
Havana  home  on  Saturday  at  the 
age  of  61.  He  was  a  self-taught  vio- 
lonist  whose  career  in  music  peaked 
in  the  1950s,  in  pre-revolutionary 
Cuba,  when  he  is  said  to  have  in¬ 
vented  the  rhythmic  ballroom  dance 
that  became  known  as  the  cha-cha. 

THIRTY  FIVE  people  were  killed. 
11  injured  and  nine  reported  missing 
in  a  gas  explosion  on  Wednesday  at 
a  coal  mine  in  Anhui  province,  east¬ 
ern  China,  the  People's  Daily  said 
yesterday.  Investigators  had  not  yet 
established  the  cause  of  the  explo¬ 
sion,  which  it  said  occurred  when  78 
miners  were  working  in  the  mine. 
Rescue  work  had  been  broken  off,  it 
said  without  giving  more  details. 

AN  ITALIAN  actor  refused  to  com¬ 
plete  the  final  death  scene  in  a  per¬ 
formance  of  Shakespeare's  “Mac¬ 
beth”  after  a  snoring  spectator 
elicited  laughter  from  the  audience, 
Italian  newspapers  reported  on  Sat¬ 
urday.  Gabriele  La  via,  who  directed 
and  played  Macbeth  in  the  highly 
praised  production,  interrupted  the 
death  scene  of  Lady  Macbeth  in  the 
final  hour  of  the  play,  turned  to  the 
audience  in  anger  and  left  the  stage. 


Former  Japanese  soldier  arrives  in  city  to  apologize  to  survivors 


China  remembers  300,000  victims  of  ‘Rape  of  Nanking9 


By  MARK  O’NEILL 

PEKING  (Reuter)-  China  yesterday  de¬ 
nounced  Japanese  who  dispute  that  their  coun¬ 
try's  army  slaughtered  300.000  Chinese  in  Nanj¬ 
ing  50  years  ago,  but  added  that  Tokyo  would 
never  again Tfefcoine*  militaristic.  •  ■■ 

The  People's  Daily  said  some  Japanese  news¬ 
paper  articles  based’  on  “feeble  and  laughable" 
evidence  had  said  the  Nanjing  massacre  -  then 
known  as  the  Rape  of  Nanking  -  which  began 
on  December  12.  1937,  did  not  take  place  or 
that  the  number  killed  was  lower.  It  said  this 
flew  in  the  face  of  all  the  evidence  of  Chinese 
witnesses  and  foreign  reporters  and  quoted  a 
report  in  Japan's  Mainichi  Shimbun  newspaper 
describing  how  soldiers  competed  to  kill  tbe 
most  Chinese. 

“One  warrant  officer  killed  106,  another  105. 
so  neither  was  the  winner,  so  they  resolved  to 
cany  on  the  killing  contest.”  it  quoted  the  paper 
as  saying. 

Only  when  Japanese  stopped  trying  to  distort 
the  truth  “can  the  spirits  of  the  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dead  rest  in  peace  and  the  peoples  of 
China  and  Japan  truly  co-operate.”  The  Peo¬ 
ple's  Daily  said. 


The  massacre,  which  lasted  for  two  months, 
was  the  worst  atrocity  of  Japan's  14-year  attack 
on  China.  After  capturing  northeast  China  in 
1931 ,  it  launched  an  all-out  invasion  in  1937  and 
captured  Nanjing,  then  the  national  capital,  on 
December  12.  China  says  10  milBoh  of  its  peo¬ 
ple  were  killed  and  wounded  during  the  war. 

Tbe  massacre  was  remembered  yesterday  in  a 
ceremony  at  Nanjing,  where  a  commemorative 
museum  has  been  built,  and  two  films  on  the 
massacre  are  being  made  for  the  first  time,  the 
New  China  News  Agency  said. 

A  group  of  13  Japanese  yesterday  arrived  in 
Nanjing  to  visit  the  museum  and  meet  survi¬ 
vors.  It  includes  Shiro  Azuma,  who  recently 
published  a  book  describing  the  activities  of  the 
platoon  he  served  in  in  the  city  and  other  parts 
of  China  50  years  ago.  His  spokesman  said  in 
Kyoto  on  Saturday  that  Azuma  would  apologize 
to  the  survivors  for  Japanese  war  atrocities, 
would  present  them  with  his  book  as  a  sign  of 
bis  regret  and  would  promise  to  work  for  peace. 

In  a  report  from  Nanjing  on  Saturday,  The 
People's  Daily  said  tbe  purpose  of  the  museum 
was  to  show  the  world  what  had  happened,  so 
that  the  300.000  victims  would  never  be  forgot¬ 
ten.  “Tbe  people  of  Japan  will  never  again  allow 


the  return  of  Japanese  militarism,  they  will  nev¬ 
er  forget  the  tragedy  brought  about  by  the 
foreign  invasion.”  it  said. 

China  and  Japan  established  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  in  1972.  Japan  has  been  the  foreign  coun¬ 
try  that  has  taken  fullest  advantage  of  Peking's 
open-door  policy  since  1979.  .... 

Japanese  firms  have  set  up  offices  all  over 
China  and  flooded  the  country  with  vehicles, 
televisions,  steel  and  industrial  equipment.  But 
investment  has  been  small,  leaving  Japan  a  poor 
third  after  Hongkong  and  the  U.S.  because  its 
firms  are  wary  of  China's  political  stability,  poor 
infrastructure,  low  productivity  and  lack  of  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  domestic  market. 

So,  while  bilateral  relations  have  improved 
enormously  since  1972,  China  still  has  many 
complaints.  Lack  of  investment  is  one  of  them. 
Imbalance  of  trade  is  another. 

Writing  in  the  official  intertrade  magazine, 
Wei  Xiaorong,  China's  commercial  counsellor 
in  Osaka  said  China  has  had  a  trade  deficit  with 
Japan  every  year  since  1972,  except  in  1982, 
with  a  cumulative  deficit  of  S21.3  billion.  He 
called  on  Tokyo  to  remove  controls  on  China's 
exports  such  as  raw  silk,  silk  fabric  and  some 
kinds  .of  fruit,  vegetables  and  meat  products. 
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Anti-Arab  ‘White  Hand’  spills 
blood  in  shootings  in  France 
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By  MICHEL  ZLOTOWSKI 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
PARIS  -  French  police  have  arrest¬ 
ed  a  police  sapper  who  in  recent 
weeks  allegedly  gunned  down  an 
Arab  greengrocer  in  Caen,  in  the 
west  of  France,  wounded  a  customer 
in  an  Arab  cafe  in  the  Calvados 
region  and  planted  a  bomb  that  ex¬ 
ploded  in  another  cafe  patronized 
by  Arabs  in  the  same  area,  wound¬ 
ing  three. 

The  26-year-old  suspect,  Chris¬ 
tian  Ardni  of  the  Caen  prefecture, 
suddenly  pulled  a  gun  and  a  grenade 
when  the  police  came  to  search  his 
house  last  Tuesday.  “I  am  a  patriot 
of  the  White  Hand,”  shouted  Ar- 
dni.  “and  I've  already  bumped  off 
some  Arabs."  (The  White  Hand  is 
apparently  a  right-wing  racist  orga¬ 
nization.) 

He  then  locked  the  policemen  in¬ 
side  his  house  and  disappeared  in 
their  car.  He  was  tracked  down  to  a 
nearby  village  and  caught  ou  Thurs¬ 
day  night  with  another  suspect,  20- 
year-old  Micbel  Lajoie. 

After  each  racist  attack,  leaflets 
were  found  nearby  or  sent  to  the 
leftist  daily  Liberation,  daiming  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  name  of  a  “recon¬ 
stituted  Irgun  DreL  ”  (This  is  a  pun 
on  the  Irgun  Zevai  Leumi,  meaning 
“the  Third  Organization”  in  a  com¬ 
bination  of  Yiddish  and  Hebrew.) 
The  bomb  attack  a  fortnight  ago  was 
allegedly  perpetrated  “in  retaliation 
for  ...  the  killing  of  six  Israeli  sol¬ 
diers  (in  the  glider  attack),  glorified 
with  impunity  by  the  terrorist  (Ibra¬ 
him)  Sousse  (the  PLO  representa¬ 
tive  in  Paris).” 

The  communique  also  quoted  an 
appeal  issued  after  the  massacre  of 
customers  in  a  Jewish  restaurant  in 
Paris  in  1982  by  then  prime  minister 
Menachem  Begin,  albeit  spelling 
the  name  “Beghin”  Like  the  well- 
known  brand  of  French  sugar. 

The  handwritten  leaflets  bore  a 
Magen  David  with  the  following 
Yiddish  message:  “ Unser  Shticl  Ar¬ 
beit”  -  roughly  translated  as  “Our 
piece  of  work.” 

A  spokesman  for  the  Interior 
Ministry  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 


At  their  most  desperate  to  be 
publicly  identifiable,  this  city's  thou¬ 
sands  of  either  locally  acdaimed,  or 
self-proclaimed,  celebrities  seem  to 
operate  a  kind  of  angst-ridden  fan 
chib  for  themselves. 

Many  dries  have  an  ambience  of 
nardssim.  But  only  Tel  Aviv  preens 
before  a  dusty  mirror,  reflecting  a 
self-importance  that  derives  from 
paranoia. 

Hie  angst  in  the  undercurrent  of 
any  major  Xel0Avrv.roccasipn  is  pro¬ 
pelled  by  the  need  to  be  taken  seri¬ 
ously.  Israelis  are  terrifically  serious 
about  themselves,  though  happy 
and  indeed  eager  to  make  fun  of 
others. 

It’s  the  rare  Tel  Aviv  comic  who 
stands  up  on  the  Beit  Liessin  stage 
and  makes  fun  of  himself,  rather 
than  cripples  Arabs.  Iranians,  An¬ 
glos,  and  the  easy  prey  called  the 
Israeli  politician.  Wit  is  sardonic, 
humour  is  well-planned,  and  maybe 
fun  is  all  about  not  thinking  about 
wbat’s  going  on  across  the  country, 
in  the  territories. 

Tel  A vivians  who  were  not  invited 
to  the  weekly  Ha'ir' s  seventh  anni¬ 
versary  party  the  other  night  were 
supposed  to  think  of  themselves  as 
frierim  (suckers).  Many  who  went 
also  worried  that  they  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  frierim  to  be  there. 

At  the  party,  held  in  the  new  cen¬ 
tral  bus  station,  which  like  any  good 
major  terminal  is  just  maze-like 
enough  to  guarantee  that  a  traveller 
will  get  slightly  lost  before  setting 
out  on  a  journey,  all  this  and  more 
was  evident. 

As  soon  as  the  babysitter  shift 
ended  at  midnight,  and  parents  of 
toddlers  —  or  the  fantastically 
wealthy  whose  presence  was  re- 


that  he  thought  the  attacks  were  the 
acts  of  madmen.  But  according  to 
other  sources,  the  whole  case  could 
be  a  provocation  to  stir  a  confronta¬ 
tion  between  Arabs  and  Jews  in 
France. 

According  to  the  mufti  of  the  Par¬ 
is  mosque,  Sheikh  Abbas,  there  are 
about  six  million  Moslems  in 
France,  almost  10  times  the  estimat¬ 
ed  number  of  Jews.  (The  Interior 
Ministry  puts  the  amount  of  Mos¬ 
lems  at  three  million.) 

The  Jewish  community  has  re¬ 
cently  witnessed  some  anti-Semitic 
attacks,  but  they  have  been  general¬ 
ly  limited  to  tomb  desecrations  or 
graffiti. 

Racist  assaults  against  the  Arab 
and  Moslem  communities,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  become  common¬ 
place,  including  countless  murders. 
Even  25  years  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  Algerian  war,  there  remains  a 
bitterness  toward  Arabs  in  some  lay¬ 
ers  of  French  society. 

For  years,  the  French  Moslem 
community  kept  a  very  low  profile. 
When  an  Arab  was  denied  service  in 
a  cafe  or  a  lease  for  an  apartment, 
he  usually  swallowed  his  pride  and 
kept  his  mouth  shut,  for  he  was  too 
afraid  of  the  police  to  file  a  com¬ 
plaint. 

The  Jewish  community  has 
learned  over  the  years  to  speak  in 
one  voice,  that  of  the  Crif.  the  com¬ 
mittee  representing  French  Jewish 
organizations. 

Nothing  similar  has  occurred  yet 
within  the  Moslem  community,  rid¬ 
den  by  internal  dissensions  among 
pro-Algerian,  pro-Saudi,  pro-Liby¬ 
an,  pro-Iranian  currents,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  large  majority  of  sec¬ 
ond-generation  Arabs  from  North 
Africa  who  do  not  even  know  what 
Islam  is. 

A  first  step  toward  integrating  the 
Arabs  into  French  society  was  taken 
after  the  Socialists  came  to  power  in 
19S1.  The  government  decided  to 
grant  illegal  immigrants,  mostly 
from  North  Africa,  pardons  for 
breaking  immigration  laws,  and  give 
them  the  right  of  residence. 

This  decision  gave  Jean-Marie  Le 


Living  with 
the  fear  of 
the  frier  tag 


Robert  Rosenberg 

quired  for  business  purposes  and 
whose  idea  of  a  ‘good  time  is  an 
expensive  restaurant  or  a  drive  be¬ 
hind  die  wheel  of  a  Mercedes  -  left 
the  cavernous  station  to  the  devisers 
of  Tel  Avivian  fun,  the  frier  syn¬ 
drome  took  over. 

There  were  people  who  an¬ 
nounced  to  friends  at  1  a.m.  that 
they  were  leaving,  and  at  2  a.m. 
were  still  seen  wandering  the  ramps 
back  and  forth  past  terminal  shops 
that  were  temporarily  displaying 
wares  ranging  from  performance 
and  poster  art  to  strictly  commer¬ 
cially  painted  T-shirts. 

There  was  a  feeling  that  if  you  left 
now  you'd  be  missing  something, 
that  if  you  left  you'd  not  be  seen  and 
therefore,  in  a  slightly  absurd  way 
for  a  city  in  which  people  still  main¬ 
tain  elementary  school  friendships, 
not  exist. 

Women  could  be  overbeard  ex¬ 
plaining  that  if  they  were  in  London 
their  miniskirts  would  be'  shorter, 
“But  here  they're  such  animals.” 
There  Were  many  scenes  in  which 
former  lovers,  friends  or  spouses  ap- 


■  TODAY’S  ENTERTAINMENT 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL  TV 

8.00  Teletext  8.05  Keep  Fit  8.15  School  broadcasts 
14.00  Teletext  14.05  Contact  14*35  Making  Magic 
15.00  Family  Problems  15.40  Keep  Fit  15.50  Teletext 
16.00  The  Prisoner  (part  7)  17.00  A  New  Evening  -  live 
magazine 

ISRAEL  TV 

CMLDREN*S  PROGRAMMES: 

17.30  The  Care  Bears  17.56  Hop  pa  Hey 
ARABIC  LANGUAGE  PROGRAMMES: 

1830  News  roundup  1832  Programme  Trailer  1835 

Sports  1930  News 

HSR8W  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 

20.00  with  a  news  roundup 

20.02  North  and  South.  Part  8  of  a  24-part  American 

drama  serial 

21 30  Mabat  Newsreel 

2135  Head  of  the  Class  -  comedy  series 

22.00  This  Is  the  Time 

2230  Chief  Inspector  Morse  -  British  suspense  series 
2X45  News 

ISRAEL  TV  CHANNEL  2 

1830  Shmiel  the  Cat  19.00  arcus  1930  Barenboim  on 
Beethoven  20.00  Hebrew  songs  2030  Demjanjuk  Trial 
Rou  ndup  21  -OO  Pop  2 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial) 

1730  cartoons  18-00  French  Hour  1930  News  in 
Hebrew  20.00  News  In  Arabic  2030  Kate  and  Alfa 
21.10  Falcon  Crest  22.00  News  in  English  2230  A 
Killing  on  the  Exchange 

MIDDLE  EAST  TV 

1330  Another  Life  14.00  700  Club.  1430  Shape-Up 
15.00  Muppet  Babies  1530  Super  Book  16.00  Freggle 
Rock  1630  Afternoon  Movie:  Look  Who's  Laughing 
1830  Happy  Days  1830 Laveme  6  Shirley  19-00  News 
2030  Magnum  P.L  2130  Monday  Night  Football  2X00 
700  Club 2330 Another  Life 


RADIO 

VOICE  OF  MUSIC 

632 Morning  Melodies  7.09  Handel:  Concert  No3fbr2 
Orchestras;  Mozart;  Piano  Concerto  No30:  Beethoven: 
grind  Quartet  Op.74;  Schubert  SymphonyNo^  JTrp- 
2?  9.00  Sibelius:  Suita  for  Strings:  Barber:  Vfolin 
Dvorak:  String  Quartet  No.8:  Smetana:  “From 
pSnc:  Sextet  for  Piano  and  Wind  Instro- 

SA*  “Rom*  *  J-r*”  <■*«!» 


Beethoven:  Variations  on  a  theme  from  "Don  Giovanni”; 
Bartok:  String  Quartet  No. 6;  H.  Alexander.  6  Israeli 
Dances  for  2  Pianos  13.05  Mozart:  Divertimento  K.136; 
C.P.E  Bach:  Cello  Concerto;  Schumann:  Piano  Trio 
Op. 63;  Dvorak:  Serenade  for  Strings;  Berlioz:  Ballet 
music  from  "Las  Troyens"  15.00  Music  Appreciation 
16.00  Sacred  Music  by  Mozart  18.00  Emphasis  on  the 
Performance  19.00  Emil  Gilels,  piano -works  by  Chopin, 
Brahms  and  Tchaikovsky  20.05  Musical  Medley  2030 
Belgium  Radio  Symphonic  Orchestra  under  Alfred  Walter 
-  Mahler:  Songs  from  Ruckert;  Prokofiev:  Symphony 
No3  2230  "Then  and  Again"  23.00  Mahler.  Songs; 
Schoenberg:  Chamber  Music 

RADIO  1st 

6.03  Programmes  for  Olim  730  Programme  m  Easy ' 
Hebrew  805  Compass  9.05  Information  for  Listeners 
1805  Hebrew  songs  and  dances  1 1.05  Morning  Pearls 
1235  Mid-East  Medley  13-00  News  in  English  1330 
News  m  French  1436  Children's  programmes  1530 
Everyman's  University  1805  The  Middle  Years  17.10 
Songs  for  the  Afternoon  1836  Jewish  Traditions  1935 
The  Mishna  Portion  for  today  1930  Bible  Reading  1930 
Programmes  for  OHm  2235  Every  Man  has  a  Star-  with 
astroJoglst  llan  Pecker 

RADIO' 2nd- 

634  Editorial  Review  810  Gymnastics  630  News 
roundup  632  Green  Light  -  drivers'  comer  730  This 
Morning  —  news -magazine  835  Making  an  Issue  9.05 
House  Call- with  flivka  Michael!  1035 All  Shades  of  the 
Network  12.10  OJL  on  Two  1330  Midday  -  news 
commentary,  music  1436  Arts  and  Culture  Magazine 
1430  Humour  15.05  Songs  and  Homework  1635 
Economics  Magazine  17.05  Magic  Moments  1836  Free 
Period  -  education  magazine 1845  Sports  1930  Today 
-radio  newsreel  1935  Law  and  Justice  Magazine 2035 
Cantorial  Hit  Parade  2235  New  Hebrew  Words  2230' 
Hebrew  songs  2335  A  Matter  of  Taste  {repeat}. 00.15  ■ 
Jazz  and  More 

ARMY 

805  University  on  the  Air630 Open  Your  Eyes  -songs, 
information  737  "707"  830  Good  Morning  Israel  935 
In  die  Morning  1035  Hebrew  songs  1135  Right  Now 
1335 Deity  sounds 1435  Daily  Meeting  1535  Festival 
songs  1635  Four  in  the  Afternoon  1730  Evening 
Newsreel  1805  Paratroopers  in  the  IDF  1935  Hebrew 
songs  20.05  Classical  Music  Magazine  (repeat)  21.00 
Mabst- TV  newsreel  2130  Urdvenrityon  the  Air  (repeat] 
22.05  Popular  songs  23.05  The  24th  Hour  0036  Night 

Birds -songs,  chat 

ARMY  TWO 

1935  Radio  Radio  20.05  Sports  Magazine 2236  Coffee 
Break  23.05  All  That  Jazz 


Israeli  Arabs  protest  crackdown  in  areas 


Pen's  emerging  extreme  right-wing 
National  Front  an  opportunity  to 
launch  a  campaign  against  “three 
million  immigrants,  three  million 
unemployed  in  France.  French  citi¬ 
zens  ought  to  have  priority  for  jobs. 
Turn  the  unemployed  immigrants 
out.” 

After  the  March  1986  elections 
and  the  victory  of  the  centre-right 
coalition  led  by  Jacques  Chirac,  the 
government  decided  to  step  up  the 
struggle  against  racism. 

A  Ministry  of  Human  Rights  was 
created,  and  Charles  Pasqua.  the 
interior  minister,  took  the  initiative 
in  the  struggle  against  racism. 

Some  of  the  measures  he  took, 
such  as  the  installation  of  an  official 
at  the  Interior  Ministry  in  charge  of 
relations  with  the  Jewish  communi¬ 
ty,  have  been  sharply  criticized  by 
Theo  Klein,  chairman  of  the  Crif. 

“We  find  it  vile  that  there  is  some¬ 
one  at  the  ministry  in  charge  of  Jew¬ 
ish  issues,”  Klein  told  The  Post. 
“This  decision  seems  to  isolate  the 
Jewish  community  as  a  foreign  body 
within  this  country.  Our  relations 
with  the  government  are  conducted 
through  legal  organizations.  By  and 
large,  we  don’t  complain  about  the 
decisions  taken  by  Chirac's  govern¬ 
ment,  but  he  made  a  blunder  here.” 

Nevertheless,  in  a  country  where 
unemployment  is  rising,  the  leaders 
of  the  Jewish  community  know  that 
their  duty  is  to  stand  firm  against 
any  racism,  anti-Jewish  or  anti- 
Arab.  The  recent  decrease  of  popu¬ 
larity  of  SOS  Racism,  an  anti-racist 
organization  with  Moslem  and  Jew¬ 
ish  members,  was  a  warning  to  those 
who  fear  a  rise  of  xenophobia  fol¬ 
lowing  the  economic  difficulties 
plaguing  France. 

Presidential  elections  will  be  held 
within  half  a  year,  and  in  spite  of  his 
outrageous  declarations,  Le  Pen  still 
enjoys  the  support  of  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  voters.  Any  ethnic,  racial 
or  religious  provocation  might  be  an 
incentive  for  many  Frenchmen  to 
vote  for  the  party  advocating  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  “true  values  of  Catholic 
France,”  Le  Pen's  National  Front. 


peared  to  be  ignoring  each  other. 
Participants  in  the  shop-window  ex¬ 
hibitions  either  hung  around  like 
proud  parents  or  had  the  deliberate 
ill  manners  not  to  be  present  at  all. 

A  common  refrain  was  “If  a  bomb 
feU,  it  would  wipe  out  the  entire 
world  of...”  and  the  word  entire 
would  be  followed  by  the  self-ap¬ 
plause  of  all  the  various  forms  of 
media  —  advertising,  fashion,  jour¬ 
nalism.  electronic  or  print,  politi¬ 
cians.  etc. 

Nobody  paused  to  think  that  if 
indeed  that  had  happened  it  would 
have  been  page  one  in  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Herald  Tribune  for  a  day  and 
within  three  days  —  or  at  least  until 
the  retaliation  -  it  would  turn  into 
an  inch  on  the  inside  pages.  Propor¬ 
tion  is  inappropriate  for  the  brag¬ 
gart.  which  is  the  way  many  people 
who  fear  the  frier  tag  offer  up  a 
defence. 

Spontaneity  was  not  the  overrid¬ 
ing  characteristic  of  the  affair.  A 
couple  of  weeks  before,  almost  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  crowd  crowded  into 
the  Tel  Aviv  Museum  to  celebrate 
the  10th  anniversary  of  movies  at 
the  museum.  The  Ha’ir  affair  was  a 
bit  better,  as  if  the  museum  affair 
was  a  dress  rehearsal,  and  because 
at  the  Ha’ir  celebration,  the  heavy 
drinkers,  if  so  inclined,  could  prac¬ 
tise  for  when  Yona  Mordechai’s 
central  bus  station  becomes  just 
that,  and  there  will  be  people  passed 
out  in  the  comers.  Nobody  passed 
out  on  the  Boor  at  the  museum. 

As  always,  Tel  A  vivians  behave 
as  if  they  have  the  most  fun  watch¬ 
ing  other  Tel  Avivians,  and  as  al¬ 
ways,  they  complain  that  watching  is 
all  there  is  to  do. 


By  ELAINE  RUTH  FLETCHER 
and  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporters 

The  IDF  crackdown  in  the  territo¬ 
ries  has  touched  off  a  storm  of  pro¬ 
test  by  Israeli  Arabs  and  Druse, 
with  Druse  MK  Zaid;m  Atshe  say¬ 
ing  that  Israel  faces  a  "civil  war"  if  a 
solution  to  the  Palestinian  problem 
is  not  found. 

“I  think  this  is  the  beginning  of  a 
rebellion,”  added  Labour  MK  Abd¬ 
el  Wahab  Darousha,  as  Arab  MKs, 
municipal  leaders,  writers  and  stu¬ 
dent  organizations  all  denounced 
the  recent  IDF  killings  in  the  territo¬ 
ries.  They  also  said  the  unrest  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  need  for  negotiations 
to  establish  an  independent  Pales¬ 
tinian  state. 

At  Haifa  University.  100  Arab 
students  demonstrated  yesterday  for 
the  creation  of  a  Palestinian  state, 
and  in  Nazareth  several  dozen  peo¬ 
ple- marched  down  the  main  street  in 
protest  against  the  IDF  crackdown. 

The  head  of  the  association  of 
Israeli  Arab  municipalities,  Ibrahim 
Nimmer  Hussein,  warned  that  if  the 
situation  continued  to  deteriorate. 


JERUSALEM  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ISA:  Ptpdar  Qbwk.  Skiteh  Henderson,  con¬ 
ductor;  Annan  Wiesd,  promt.  (Jerusalem: 
Henry  Crown  HaO,  Dec- 10)  too  Suppe:  “Light 
Cavalry  Overture;"  Debussy:  “The  Engulfed 
Cathedral'*  (orchestrated  fry  Henderson); 
Tchaikovsky:  Capriecio  Italics  op.  45:  Mcn- 
defsBohn:  Pteno  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  motor  op. 
25;  Grofc:  Grand  Canyon  Suite. 

DESPITE  the  remarkable  advances 
made  by  the  JSO  in  recent  months, 
the  orchestra  seemed  to  have  great 
difficulty  in  maintaining  open  com¬ 
munication  with  conductor  Hender¬ 
son  during  this  performance:  en¬ 
trances  were  ragged,  dynamics  and 
tempi  uneven,  and  more  good  music 
was  left  to  the  listener's  imagination 
than  is  justifiable  in  such  a  situation. 

One  might  point  to  inadequate 
rehearsal  time  or  to  the  fact  thar  this 


“There  is  a  danger  of  the  violence 
spilling  over  to  the  Arab  sector  [in 
Israel].” 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee 
for  Druse  Initiative,  Jamal  Moa’di, 
sent  a  telegram  to  the  defence  minis¬ 
ter  calling  on  him  to  withdraw  the 
IDF  from  large  civilian  centres  as 
the  first  step  in  a  complete-  with¬ 
drawal  from  all  of  the  territories. 

Atshe  said:  “The  reaction  of  the 
IDF.  while  justified  to  prevent  Is¬ 
raeli  lives  being  endangered,  gives 
Israel  a  tarnished  image  in  the  rest 
of  the  world.” 

The  Shinui  MK  added  that  over 
the  long  term,  tvwe  are  feeing  a  dial 
war”  in  the  absence  of  a  negotiated 
solution. 

“Already  non-Jews  represent  38 
per  cent  of  the  total  population  [of 
Israel  and  the  territories].  K  and 
when  that  population  readies  50  per 
cent,  there  is  almost  certain  to1  be 
civil  war,  as  we  have  seen  in  Cyprus 
and  Lebanon. 

“As  a  loyal  dtizen  of  IsraeL  my 
first  interest  is  insuring  the  stability 
and  security  of  the  state.  While  the 
IDF  can  secure  the  borders,  it  is 


More  cheerleading 
than  conducting 


concert  was  performed  only  once  (in 
contrast  with  the  usual  three  or  four 
outings)  but  the  main  problem 
seemed  to  be  a  marked  imprecision 
on  the  part  of  the  conductor,  whose 
efforts  were  more  oriented  to  cheer- 
leading  than  to  conducting. 


much  more  difficult  to  impose  order 
on  people  who  are  diametrically  Op* 
posed  to.  the  Israeli  regime. 

“The  solution  has  to  be  a  negoti¬ 
ated  settlement,  with  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  Arab'  countries  and  Arab 
organizations,  even  if  it  means  in¬ 
cluding  the  PLO,”  added  Azsbe.  He 
said  he  was  “definitely  not  in  fa- 
vour"  of  direct  negotiations  with  the 
PLO,  as  such.  But  he  noted  that 
pro-PLO  Palestinians  in  the  territo¬ 
ries  have  their  own  representatives. 

-  Darousha  took  issue  with  Sbmuel 
Gorcn,  coordinator  in  the  territo¬ 
ries,  who  blamed  the  disturbances 
on  PLO  agitation,  and  with  Tzomef 
MK  Rafael  Eitan,  who  said  that  the 
unrest  could  be  quelled  by  expelling 
inciters. 

“Goren  puts  the  responsible  lead¬ 
en,  the  moderate  leaders  in  pris¬ 
on,”  said  Darousha  in  an  Israel  Ra¬ 
dio  interview.  “Terrorism  can’t  be 
quashed  with  an  iron  fist,  not  with 
-  expulsions,  administrative  deten¬ 
tions,  and  not  with  the  demolition  of 
houses.” 

“Violence  only  breeds  more  vio¬ 
lence,”  Hussein  said; 


_ _JTbe  tightest  _paft_.of„tbe  _pjfc. 

gramme  was  the  two  opening  selec¬ 
tions,  which  was  followed  by  a  slide 
into  laxity.'  The  foregoing  refers  to 
overall  performance  only;  solo  pas¬ 
sages,  especially  by  the  wind,  instru¬ 
ments  and -die  strings,  were  ex¬ 
tremely  well  executed.  Even  some 
ensemble  passages,  once  they  got 
oping,  developed  a-  certain  verve 
(more  a  credit  to  the  composers 
than  the  conductor). 

In  the  concerto,  the  tempo 
changed  slightly  with  every  new  pas¬ 
sage,  and  die  soloist  appeared  con¬ 
tent  to  peck  at  the  keyboard  without 
ever  developing  the  grand,  glittering 
sweep  of  freshness  that  is  the  hall¬ 
mark  of  (his  work. 

DANIEL  ZIFF 


Chat  with  Ran 
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COME  CELEBRATE  CHRISTMAS 
AND  NEW  YEAR  AT  THE  AMERICAN  COLO 


Saturday  December  1 9th  1 987 -As  always  our  renowned 
Buffet  from  12  noon  to  3  p.m.  S  19  plus  VAT. 

Thursday  December  24th  1 987 -Traditional  Christmas  Eve 
dinnerwith  live  entertainment  from  6: 30  to  10:30  p.m. 

$26  plus  VAT. 

And  on  Christmas  day  -  Friday  December  25th  1 987  - 

★  Lunch  from  1 2  noon 
to  6:00  p.m.  $23  plus  VAT. 

*  Dinnerwith  entertainment 
from  6:30  to  !  0:30  p.m. 

$26  plus  VAT. 

(Children  up  to  6  years 
free; 

7-12  years  half  price) 

Price  in  dollars  for 
tourists. 


Thursday  December  31  st  1987 
Sumptuous  dinner  and 
dancing  from  8  p-m. 

Dancing  to  music  of  Matti’s 
orchestra. 

Tombola  with 
prizes  Including 
two  free  tickets  to 
Zurichwith 

swissan^f 

All  Inclusive  price: 

rf-S55  RtoV Ajlb  ohfi'w  'iu 

(payment with  y  : 
reservations)^.,  w 
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tourists. 

Equivalent  shekel  price. 


CINEMA  PERFORMANCES 


JERUSALEM 

Bait  Agron:  The  Gods  Must  be  Crazy  4:30; 
Koyaanisqatsi  6:30;  Children  of  a  Lesser 
God  8;  Breakfast  Club  10;  Cinematheque: 
Bad  Timing  7;  Kaos  9:15;  Eden:  The  Skip¬ 
per  4:30, 7, 9;  Edison:  Dirty  Dancing  4:30, 
7,  9;  Habire-Cfnetna  Em  pirn:  dosed  for 
renovations;  Jerusalem  Theatre:  Man  on 
7,  9: 30  ean  de  Horette  7,  9:30;  Kffr:  No 
Way  Out  4:30.  7,  9:15;  MtcheH: Space- 
balls  7,  9:15:  Orgih  The  Last  Emperor  6, 9; 
Orion  Or  1;  Jaws  4:  The  Revenge  4:30, 
7:15,  9:15;  Orion  Or  2:  Beauty  of  Vice 
4:30.  7,  9:15;  Orion  Or  3:  Act  of  Ven¬ 
geance  4:30,  6:46,  8:15;  Coma  11  p.m.; 
Orion  Or  4:  The  Untouchables  8:45.  11; 
E.T.  430,  6:45;  Orion  Or  5:  The  Florida 
Straits  430,  8:45;  Men  8:45;  American 
Graffiti  11;  Ome:  Burglar  4,  7.  9;  Ron: 
Ishtar  430,  7,  9;  Semadan  Prick  Up  Your 
Ears  7,  9:15 


TEL  AVIV 

Bait  Uessln:  High  Anxiety  11:15;  Bao- 
Yefmda:  The  Skipper  430. 7.  930;  Chan 
1:  Bedroom  Window,  Sun.,  Tue,  Wed.  5, 
7:25, 9:50;  Thur.  7:25, 9:50;  Million  Dollar 
Duck,  Thur.  10:30,  12:30,  2:50;  Chen  2: 
Inner  Space  5,  7:35,  9:50;  Song  of  the 
South,  Thur.  10:30, 1230, 2:30, 5:  Chen  3: 
Hollywood  Shuffle  5,  735.  9:50;  Bilbi. 
Thur.  10:30,  12:30,  2:30,  5;  Chen  4:  The 
Witches  of  Eastwick  11,  2.  5,  735,  9:50; 
Pate's  Dragon.  Thur.  10:30. 1230,  2:30,  5; 
Chan  5:  Shop  Around  the  Comer  11, 2,  5. 
7:30,  930;  E.T.  Thur.10:30.  12:30.  2:30,  5; 
Cinema  Ona:  dosed  for  renovations;  Cin¬ 
ema  Thud:  Mean  and  Dirty  5,  7:15,  9:30; 
Dakal:  Silverado  7,  9:30  (exc.  Wed.);  Di- 
xongoff  1:  Jean  de  Floretts  11, 1 :30, 4:30, 
730.  9:45;  Dteeogoff  2:  Wish  You  Were 
Hera  1 1, 1. 3. 5. 7:30. 9:45;  Dixangoff  3:  A 
Man  in  Love  11,  1,  3,  5;  The  Name  of  the 
Rose  7:15,  9:45;  Drive-in:  Jaws  4:  The 
Revenge  7:15, 930;  Esther:  ishtar  5, 730, 
9:45;  Gait:  The  Last  Emperor  330.  6:30. 
930;  Hafeolnoe  ZOA  House:  Theresa 
430,  7:30;  9:30  (axe.  Wed.);  Hod:  Dirty 
Dancing  430,  7:15,  930;  Lev  li  The  Bee¬ 
keeper  2.  5.  7:30,  9:50;  Lev  8:  La  Famigiia 
2. 4:40,  7:18  9:40;  Lev  II:  Prick  Up  Your 
Ears 2,  5, 7:40, 9:50;  Lev  IV:  Tampopo  2. 5, 
730. 930;  Umar  Hemehudesh:  No  Way 
Out  430.  7:15,  9:30;  Navigator,  Wad, 
Thur.na.nL;  91/2  Weeks,  Tue.-Thur.  mid¬ 
night;  Maxim:  The  Professional  0  430, 
7:30,  9:30;  New  Gordon:  Loan'  It  430. 
7:15,  9:30;  Orfy:  Space  Balls  4:30,  7:15, 
930;  Peer:  Beauty  of  Vice  5.  7:15,  930; 
Paris:  She's  Gotta  Have  It  12.  2,  4,  7:15, 
930;  Sfiahaf:  The  Untouchables  430.  7, 
9:30;  Shran:  The  Shining  5,  7:15,  9:40; 
Breakfast  Club,  midnight;  Tamaz:  King  of 
Hearts  7:30, 9:40;  The  Pope  of  Greenwich 
Village,  Thur.11 :45p.m.;  Tcfialet:  Gaby 
4:45,  7:15,  9:40;  Tel  Aviv:  Jaws  4:  The 
Revenge,  Sun.,  Mon  .4:30, 7:16, 9:30;  Tu&, 
Wed,  Thur.  7:15, 930;  Te!  Aviv  Cinema- 
tboque:  Faint  Your  Wagon  7;  The  KJfleni 
9:45;  Tel  Aviv  Museum:  Marc  Chagall 
4:30;  Shoah  Pt  II 9;  Zafon:  Manon  4:30, 7, 
9,30. 

HAIFA 

AmpMthaatrs:  Playing  for  Kids  4:30.  7, 
815;  Atzmon  1;  No  Way  Out  430, 6:45, 
9:15;  Atzmon  Z:  Jaws  4:  The  Revenge 
430, 7, 9:15;  E.T.,  Thur.  10  aJd;  Atzmon 

4.  Ttu.  I  A-V\  tt-Aft  O-lfl- 


Chan  Hamahudaah:  Jean  de  Horette 

630. 9;  Koran  Or  Hamehudesli:  Death  of 

a  Salesman  4,  6:30,  9;  Lord  of  the  Rings, 
Thur.  11:30;  Orafa:  Dirty  Dancing  430,  7. 
9:15;  Orfy;  The  Beekeeper  630, 9:15;  Nils 
Folgereon,  Thur.  11,  4:30;  Peer:  Ishtar 


4:30.7. 9:15;  Rav^Gat  1 ;  The  Last  Emperor 

6,  9:15;  Million  Dollar  Duck,  Thur.  1030, 
12:30, 4:15;  Rav-Qat2:  Bedroom  Window 
4:30,  6:45,  9:15;  Song  of  the  South, 
Thur.10:30, 12:30, 4:15;  Ron:  The  SMpper 
4:30,  6:45,  9;  Shavft:  Jean  de  Floretta  7, 
9:15 

RAMATGAN 

Arman:  Ishtar  5,  730,  9:46;  Uly:  Beauty 
of  Vice  7:15,  930;  RumpetatHtekin  430; 
Oasis:  Man  Hunter 730, 950;  Olden:  The 
Skipper  430. 7:15. 930;  RowOan  1:  Bed¬ 
room  Window,  Stm.-Wed.  5,  730.  930; 
Thur.  7:30, 950;  Million  Dollar  Duck,  Thur. 
1030,  1230,  2:30,  5;  Rav-Oan  2:  Hatty- 
wood  Shuffle,  Sun.-Wed.  5,  730,  fhEO;  ■ 
Thur.  7:30,  9:50;  EX,  Thur.  1030,  1230, 
2:30;  Rav-Gan  3:  Black  Widow,  Sun.- 
Wed.5,  730,  9:50;  Thur.  730,  9:50;  Song 
of  the  South,  Thur.1030,  1230,  230,  5; 
Rav-Gan  4c  No  Way  Out  Sun. -Wed.  5, ; 
730,  9:50;  Thur.  730,  9:50 

HERZUYA 

Dan  Accmfia:  Blind  Date,  Sun,  Mon,  Tue. 

7,  9:30;  The  Secret  of  My  Sucdem,  Wed, 
Thur.  7,  9:30;  Daniel  Hotel:  Wish  You 
Were  Here,  Sun,  Mon,  Tue.  7:15,  930;  ’ 
Wish  You  Were  Here,  Wed,  Thur.  5,  7:15, 
9:30;  David:  Dirty  Dancing  430,  7:15, 
930;  Robin  Hood.  Thur.11  am.;  Hechaf: 
The  Skipper 430. 7:15, 9:30;  New  Tiforat: 
The  Witches  of  Eastwick  7:15, 930;  Wed, 
Thur.  4:30,  7:15,  9:30  • 

HOLON 

Arman  Hamefaudesh:  The  Skipper  430, 
7:15,  930;  Hair,  Thur.11:30;  Modal:  Ish¬ 
tar  730,  9:30;  Savoy:  Jaws  4  at 430. 7:1 5. 
9:30;  Beauty  and  the  Beast.  Wed., 
Thur.11a.rn. 

BATYAM 

Ataaneul:  Jaws  4  at  7:15. 930;  Crocodile 
Dundee,  Mon.-Thur.430, 7:15, 930;  Wed, 
7hur.11.  4:30.  7:15.  930 

GIVATAYIM 

HadaR  Space  Balls  4:30, 7:15. 930;  Beau¬ 
ty  and  the  Beast,  Wed.,  Thur.11  am. 

ramat  hasharom 

Kochav:  Outrageous  Fortune  7, 938; 

Bears  H,  Tue.  4:30;  Wed,  ThurA:T5 

PETAH  TJKVA 

9-®^*** 1 :  Hm  Skipper.  Sun.  51 7i15, 
930:  Crocodile  Dundee.  Tue, 5, 7:15, 930, 
Wed,  Thur.  11, 7:15, 930;  Q.G.Hartief2; 
No  Way  Out  5  7:15.  930;  Aladdin  Wed,. 
Thur.  11  a.m.;  G-GJIechal  3:  Dirty  Danc¬ 
ing  5, 7:15, 930;  Hansel  and  Grab*,  Wed, 
Thur.  11a.m.  -  . 

KIRYATONO 

Community  Centra; 'The  Secret  of  My 
Success,  Mon,  Wed.  530,  9;  Tue.  8; 
Srtrumph  Wed.  430;  Mofet:  Lata  Summer , 
Hues,  Sun.-Tue,  Thur.  7, 930;  Wed.  9:30 / 
Monty  Python:  The  Meaning  of  Ufa.  Tfwfr. 
midnight 

RISHON  LEZION 

CLGLRon  1;  The  Skipper,  Sun.  4:30, 7:15,  : 
930;  Mon-Thur.  7:15, 930;  Superman  IV. 


Dancing  430,  7:15, 930 

NETANYA 

Dor-Hecfaal  Tartmc  Hack  Widow,  Sun. 
Tue,  Thur.  7:15,  9:30 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged  at 
NIS  9.90  per  fine,  including  VAT.  in¬ 
sertion  every  day  of  the  month  costs 
NIS  197.80  per  line,  including  VAT, 
per  month.  Rates  calculated  accord¬ 
ing  to  regular  newspaper  column 
width. 


ISRAEL  MUSEUM.  Openhig  Exhibition: 
Chinese  Snuff  Betties  —  Jade,  Coral  etc. 
(15.12.  at8pJTu)CnHaeln8  Tii  Mliilluiis. 
Stfeg’itz  Collection,  Masterpieces  in  Jewish 
Art  0  TracStional  Arab  Handicrafts  (Palsy 

-  Pes4  A  UamAU  1 


the  half  hour.  930-1130  ajn.  Entrance  fee. 
Keif-day  tours  of  the  insteHations: 
Sun.,  Tue..  Thur.  Details:  02-416333, 
446271. 

HEBREW  UNIVERSITY 

English  tours  daily  Sunday  through  Thura* 
day:  1.  Mount  Scopus.  11  a.m.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre.  Administra-, 
tfon  BuOdSng.  Buses  8  28, 4a,  25  &  23  to  the 
first  underground  stop.  2.  CSvat  Ram  Cam¬ 
pus,  9&  11  a.m.  from  the  Sherman  Building. 
Buses  9, 28  &  24.  Tal.  882818 

AMIT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Miz- 
rechi  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  —  8 
ABcatai  Street  Jerusalem.  Tel  02-699222. 

TEL  AVIV 
Museums  - 

TEL  AVIV  MUSEUM.  New  Exhibitions: 


Photographs,  Boaz  Tel.  Renaissance 
themes  in  contemporary  context  0  Justan 
Ladda,  new  work  expressly  for  Israel. 
Museum  0  Captive  Dream,  Jerusalem  1967 
9  Tradition  and  Revolution:  Jewish.  Re¬ 
naissance  bi  Russian  Avant-Garde  Art  0 

Fiiinhsele*  A  rase  h  Arrv4t  UrnKaoI  fiiw 


Yigd TumariariQ  Edomite  Shrine  A  News  in 
Amiquitree  *87  0  Wondrous  India  0  Special 


Scfdb  0  Negev  1987,  Magdalona  Abaka- 
nowicz  0  Wondrous  India  0  Permanent 
Exhibitions  of  -Archaeology,  Heritage. 
Ethnic  Art  and  Shrine  of  the  Book  w/Dead 
Sea  Scrolls.  Archeological  (RodufeUer) 
Museum:  Crusader  Art  $  Animals  in 
Ancient  Art 

ISRAEL  MUSEUM  VISITING  HOURS:  Main 
Museum  18$.  At  11:  Guided  tour  of 
Museum  (English).  1230  pjn.  lecture  by 
Ora  Stan;  3  p-m.  Guided  tour  of  Archaeolo¬ 
gy  Galleries  (English);  3-4  Free  Workshop 
(Hebrew)  Frirwtun  Recycling  Room.  2-5 
Feinstain  Recycling  Room 

LA.  RMVRBlMJSGUM  FOR  ISLAMIC 

ART.  VisidnghpukSc  SuiL-Thur.  10-1 ;  330- 
K.Fri.  cfoadaSaL  fflkj  holiday  eves  10-1. 
HoBdaye:  dwtefcwith  Museum.  2  Hapalmah 
St,  TeL  681291/2.  Bus  No,  15. 

SaaRRAU.  MUSEUM  of  Biblical  Archaeol¬ 
ogy  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  13  King 
David  Street  Tet  203333.  Visiting  hours: 
San^Thpr:-^^.  KoL  10-2.  . 

1IADA5&ot?  HoinlAL  Bn  Herein. 
CtaMMMMam— synagogue  open  800 
ajn.-4.00  pm.  Tours,  Sun. -Thura,  hourly, 
on  the  half  boun  830  am-1230  pm  Fit 
open  S.OOartL-IZ^  p in.  Tours,  hourly  on 


Menashe  Kadishman:  Myth  Transformed- 
Paiming  &  Monumental  Sculpture.  0  Tree- 
suras  of  the  BflWa  Lands  VISITING  HOURS: 
(Museum  and  Pavifion):  Sun.-Thw.  10  a.m.- 
8  pm;  Fri.  10  am-2  pm;  Sat.  10  a.m.<2 
p.m.;  7-10  p.m.  Helena  Rubinstein 


Conducted  Tour* 
ft"*1?.  .WOMB  (formerly  American  Mi 
radii  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  -  7 
Aviv.  Tel  220187. 2331 54. 

WZD.  To  visit  our  projects  call  Tel  AvI 
232939;  Jerusalem,  226060;  Haifa.  388611 
ORT.  To  visit  our  technological  Hff 
fgtoo)*  call  Jerusalem  533141;  Tel  Av 
N«anya  33744. 
2*A***£J-  IP-W)-  our  projects.  T 
Aviv,  210791,  Jerusalem  244878. 


HAIFA 

Museums 

26  Shawwai  Uvy  St, 
Tai.  523255.  Exhibitions: Music  end 
The  Art  of  Porcelain.  Modem 
Art  Vincent  YigaJ  Tumarkin.  Ancient 
,  “^JSVPhan  textiles,  terracotta  fipur- 
toKk:  Open:  Sun.-Thur.  8 

SaLio-i.Tue.8i  Sat  also  6-9.  - 

Mniiiim  *'  Pr*hiatory  A  Japanese 


“^"*JZMUSEUM  -  Antique  Hanuk- 

ka  Lamps.  89  Yefe  Nof  St,  Haifa, 04-383482. 


What's  ON  IN  HAIFA,  disl  04-640840 
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WEEKLY  REVIEW 


But  Tougher  Issues  Await  a  New  Round 


Sygma/ Jacques  Langevm 


By-R.  W.  APPLE  Jr. 

Washington 

ri  al]  of  the  long  and  turbulent  history  of  Soviet- 
American  relations,  through  17  summit  confer¬ 
ences  and  countless  agreements,  through  blow¬ 
ups  in  Paris  and  Reykjavik  and  calmer  days  in 
Yalta  and  Glassboro,  there  has  never  been  a  week 
quite  like  the  one  when  Mikhail'S.  Gorbachev  came 
calling  on  Ronald  Reagan  in  Washington.  It  was  mo¬ 
mentous,  it  was  revealing  and  it  was  fun. 

The  leaders  of  the  two  most  powerful  nations  in  his¬ 
tory  didn’t  resolve  all  the  outstanding  issues,  not  by  a 
long  shot,  and  their  meeting  didn’t  quite  live  up  to 
their  own  exuberant  reviews  of  it  History  may  frown  ' 
on  Mr.  Reagan's  startling  assertion  that  Mpscow  has  .... 
forsworn  any  thought  of  world  dommatioh  and  on 
Gorbachev's  sweeping  statements  about"  a;  new  erir 
demanded  by  the peojrfes of  the  world.v~  '  :'  i:'  .  ; % 

There  was  little  discernible  progress  on  Afghani¬ 
stan,  with  Mr.  Gorbachev  balking  at  setting  a  date  for 
the  withdrawal  of  115,000  Soviet  troops,  and  there  was 
even  less  on  the  Persian  Gulf  or  human  rights.  The 
Soviet  leader  seemed  particularly  touchy  about 
human  rights,  telling  Mr.  Reagan  (by  his  own  ac-  ' 
count),  “You  are  not  the  prosecutor  and  1  am  not  the 
accused,”  then  telling  reporters  that  only  222  Soviet 
citizens  had  been  refused  permission  to  emigrate  and 
adding  heatedly,  “No  matter  what  you  say,  no  matter 
wha^  you  shout,  we  shall  not  let  them  go  before  their 
knowledge  of  state  secrets  has  evaporated.” 

But  for  the  first  time  since  the  onset  of  the  arms 
race  the  superpowers^igned  a  treaty  to  reduce  their 
nuclear  arsenals,  by  eliminating  two  classes  of  short- 
er-range  and  medium-range  missiles.  They  account 
for  less  than  10  percent  of  the  world’s  stock  of  nuclear 
warheads,  but  the  treaty  represented  a  crucial  first 
step,  as  Mr.  Reagan  kqpt  saying.  It  now  seems  more 
likely  to  be  ratified  by  the  Senate  without  crippling 
amendments,  partly  as  a  result  of  last  week's  events, 
particularly  the  enthusiasm  generated  for  it  by  the 


President  and  his  guesL  What's  more,  a  second  and 
far  more  crucial  step  may  be  climbed  next  year  as  a 
result  of  the  bargaining  that  continued  almost  to  the 
moment  of  the  farewell  ceremony. 

At  Reykjavik  14  months  ago,  progress  on  a  50  per¬ 
cent  cut  in  strategic  missiles,  from  roughly  11,000  to 
6,000  warheads  for  each  side,  was  blocked  by  the 
insistence  that  the  President  first  abandon  his  cher¬ 
ished  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  —  the  “Star  Wars" 
program.  This  time,  the  two  countries  agreed  to  press 
ahead  with  the  strategic  arms  negotiations  while 
agreeing  to  disagree  on  whether  "Star  Wars"  testing 
is  permitted  under  the  1972  Amibailistic  Missile 
Treaty.  Although  major  obstacles  remain,  the  experts 
think  they  may  be  able  to  wrap  up  the  treaty  in  time 
for  a  Reagan-Gorbachev  meeting  in  Moscow,  prob¬ 
ably  late  next  spring. 

‘S&rWars’  Problem 

-“Star -Ware”,  remains  a  conundrum,  however.  The 
two  skies  parted  without  making  it  clear  whether  a 
new  arms  treaty  could  be  put  into  effect,  or  merely 
negotiated,  before  agreement  was  reached  on  how  the 
1972  ABM  treaty  should  be  interpreted  to  cover  the 
development  and  deployment  of  space  weapons.  But 
as  the  Russians  surely  understood,  that  issue  is  likely 
to  be  inherited  by  the  next  President,  given  the  pace  of 
"Star  Wars"  and  the  restrictions  on  testing  and  devel¬ 
opment  imposed  by  Congress  until  the  final  months  of 
Mr.  Reagan's  term.  Still,  Mr.  Gorbachev  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  optimistic.  If  Americans  wanted  to  squander 
their  money  on  space  weapons,  he  said,  the  Russians 
would  build  a  system  “100  times  cheaper.”  And  when 
asked  whether  he  had  succeeded  hen;  in  making  ?n 
arms  race  in  space  less  likely,  he  replied,  “I  don't 
think  so.” 

The  intermediate-range  missile  treaty  and 
progress  on  the  talks  on  strategic,  or  long-range, 
arms  were  badly  needed  ionics  for  the  standing  of  the 
two  leaders.  For  Mr.  Gorbachev,  the  elimination  of 
the  kind  of  missiles  covered  in  last  week's  agreement 
was  welcome  because  some  of  them  are  pointed  at  the 


Unfinished  Business 

Arms 

The  treaty  signed  last  T uesday  covered  only  a  fraction 
of  the  Soviet  and  American  nuclear  arsenals.  The 
hard  part  —  an  agreement  on  iong-range  missiles  — 
is  still  ahead. 

Next  Summit 

if  an  agreement  on  the  rest  of  the  missiles  can  be 
worked  out.  President  Reagan  expects  to  sign  it  art  a 
summit  meeting  with  Mr.  Gorbachev  in  Moscow, 
probably  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1988. 


Still  no  solid  movement  toward  getting  the  1 1 5,000 
Soviet  troops  out  of  Afghanistan.  Mr.  Gorbachev  puts 
the  blame  on  Americans,  who  covertly  supply  the 
guerrillas  fighting  the  Russians  and  the  Kabul 
Government 


No  sign  of  progress  on  American  demands  for  more 
human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  freer  emigration. 


Soviet  heartland.  For  Mr.  Reagan,  battered  for 
months  by  mischance  and  mishap  at  home  and 
abroad,  success  of  any  kind  was  welcome,  especially 
the  kind  that  may  lead  to  more. 

But  the  real  theme  song  for  this  extraordinary  week 
might  have  been  the  air  played  by  the  British  band  at 
Yorktown:  “The  World  Turned  Upside  Down."  Mr. 
Gorbachev  and  his  friends  taught  this  city  that  it  had 
not  seen  it  all.  Jack  Valenti,  who  used  to  work  for  Lyn¬ 
don  B.  Johnson,  a  man  of  some  force,  spoke  of  the 


Soviet  leader's  “animal  force,”  and 
Senator  Alan  K.  Simpson,  the  conser¬ 
vative  Wyoming  Republican,  de¬ 
scribed  him  as  "a  guy  that  comes  at 
you  with  six  headlights  like  a  Mack 
ion  truck.” 

Who  would  have  expected,  only  a 
_  year  or  two  ago,  to  see  a  Soviet  leader 

plunging  into  the  crowds  along  Con¬ 
necticut  Avenue  to  shake  hands,  to 
see  him  conducting  seminars  in 
Washington  for  capitalists,  actors, 
writers,  publishers  and  senators? 
i  Who  would  have  expected  to  see  pub¬ 

lished  in  the  newspapers  maps  of 
Soviet  missile  emplacements,  the 
kind  of  information  for  which  a  gen¬ 
eration  of  spies  risked  their  lives? 
Who  would  have  expected  to  see  a 
senior  Soviet  marshal  strolling  into 
ts  the  Pentagon  or  Soviet  bureaucrats 

drinking  Scotch  at  midnight  with 

American  reporters?  For  that  mat¬ 
ter,  who  would  have  expected  this 
President  to  link  his  fortunes  so 
tightly  to  arms  control  and  to  last¬ 
ingly  improved  relations  with  what 
he  used  to  call  the  Evil  Empire? 
n.  It  may  be,  as  sober  commentators 

have  suggested,  that  Mr.  Gorbachev 
has  set  himself  too  ambitious  a  task 
and  will  fail  to  wrench  the  Soviet 
econofay  and  Soviet  diplomacy  out  of  their  ruts.  (His 
taste  at  home,  page  3.)  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Reagan  was 
wrong  in  arguing  that  he  has  changed  the  whole  focus 
of  Soviet-American  relations,  winning  agreement  on 
“a  far  broader  agenda"  with  “realism  and  candor  as 
its  hallmarks."  Other  Presidents  have  thought  they 
had  done  that,  too.  But  if  geopolitics  really  is  chang¬ 
ing,  as  equally  hardheaded  analysts  believe,  Summit 
17  (No.  1  was  at  Teheran  in  1943)  was  a  suitably  spec¬ 
tacular  symbol. 


How  Wall  Street  Has'Transformed  New  York’s  Budget  Process 
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City’s  Mood  Dips  From  the  Celebratory  to  the  Cautionary 


By  JOYCE  PURN1CK 

JUST  last  spring.  New  York  I  , 

City  was,  as  its  political  lead-  f 

ere  were  delighted  to  report,  L* 

wealthy.  It  was  rolling  in  I 

money  that  was  going  to  buy  all  sorts  rW'' 

of  things  that  politicians  like  to  give  .  f( 

to  the  people  who  elect  them:  More 
police  officers,  more  teachers,  better 
schools,  cleaner  streets.  reQjS,  1 

Now,  six  months  later,  it  is  as  if 
that  spring  bad  never  come. 

Mayor  Koch,  who  boasted  of  the  vL  ‘ 

“best  budget”  ever  in  May,  is  talking 
about  cutbacks,  restraint  and  re-  % 

trench  meat  in  December.  He  has  im- 
posed  a  hiring  freeze  and  is  ponder-  « 

ing  a  $500  million  cut  in  his  next  budg-  ' 

et  Words  and  phrases  that  became 
the  norm  during-  the  city's  fiscal 
crisis  more  than  a  decade  ago  are 
suddenly  bade  in  Vogbe  in  City  HaH 
The  atmosphere  has  gone  from  the 
celebratory  to  the  cautionary,  largely 
as  a  result  of  die  stock  market  col¬ 
lapse  oo  Oct,  19. . 

One  impact  of  Black  Monday  is 
that  it  has  underscored  the  fragility 
of  any  city's  budget,  tied  as  it  is  to 
economic  trends  that,  local  govern¬ 
ments  cannot  controL  What  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  city  since  then  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  useful  glimpse  into  the  com¬ 
plex  business  of  budget-making,  in  which  a  public  official 
most  be  part  accountant,  pari  salesman,  part  psycholo- 

*** SwareS^offlcials  in  New  York  City  who  are 
convinced  that  Mr.  Koch  overreacted  in  calling  for  cuts 
and  freezes..  The  Mayor  believes  he  was  acting  pnxteit- 
ly,  and  there  is  no  way  really  to  know  who  is  right.  Budg¬ 
ets  are  built  on  reasonable  assumptions  filtered  through 
the  prism  of  political  need,  and  if  it  was  reasonable  for 


NraUtAschi 

Mr.  Koch  to  declare  affluence  last  spring,  it  is  equally 
reasonable  for  him  to  preach  caution  now.  But  there  are 
real  problems,  some  shared  by  every  city  in  the  country 
and  others  unique  to  New  York. 

The  city's  economy  is  heavily  reliant  on  the  financial 
services  industry,  which  has  been  hard  hit  by  the  stock 
market’s  problems.  Just  last  week,  four  leading  invest¬ 
ment  banking  firms  announced  they  would  be  cutting 
8,700  jobs  in  New  York  City  and  other  companies  can  be 


expected  to  follow  suit.  More  than  ever,  said  Samuel  M. 
Ehrenhait,  the  Regional  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  the  city’s  economy  is  tied  to  "a  volatile, 
roller  coaster  industry.” 

Another  problem  that  surfaced  last  week  involves 
the  sale  of  the  New  York  Coliseum.  In  July  2985,  Mayor 
Koch  announced  an  agreement  to  sell  the  Columbus  Cir¬ 
cle  site  of  the  now-defunct  Coliseum  for  $455  million  to 
Boston  Properties,  a  private  developer  that  planned  a 
huge  office  tower  there.  The  city  planned  to  spend  the 

$455  million  over  three  years,  $266  million  of  it  in  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  that  ends  June  30. 

But  there  has  been  no  sale  yet,  and  last  week  a  State 
Supreme  Court  justice  ruled  the  deal  illegal.  If  the  city 
loses  on  appeal.  New  York  will  have  a  $266  minim  budget, 
gap  this  year  and  ultimately  a  $455  million  gap. 

The  Koch  administration  has  been  sharply  criticized 
lately,  by  State  Comptroller  Edward  V.  Regan,  for  one, 
for  spending  money  it  did  not  yet  have,  and  for  putting 
one-shot  revenues  in  its  budgets.  Tbe  Mayor's  budget  ex¬ 
perts  maintain  that  they  always  rely  on  projections  of 
the  unknowable,  whether  it  be  estimates  of  how  much 
sales  tax  revenue  will  be  collected  by  the  end  of  the  year 
or  how  much  state  aid  the  Legislature  will  approve.  They 
also  argue  that  one-shot  revenues  are  common. 

Lari  year,  when  $227  million  in  Coliseum  money 
failed  to  come  through,  all  that  happened  was  a  cut  in 
New  York's  annual  budget  surplus  to  $559  million,  which 
was  figured  in  the  current  budget  of  $23.7  billion. 

Mr.  Koch  contended  that  if  the  Coliseum  plan  fell 
'  through  this  year,  the  city  would  be  forced  to  reduce 
services.  Maybe  so.  But  the  Mayor's  budget  officials  al¬ 
ways  build  fiscal  cushions  into  the  budgets,  and  they  also 
hide  money.  For  example,  the  Koch  administration  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  enough  money  in  the  current  budget  to 
pay  for  a  2  percent  annual  raise  for  all  municipal  work¬ 
ers.  But  the  settlements  reached  so  far  provide  raises  of 
about  5  percent,  which  the  city  has  agreed  to  pay  because 
the  money  was  there  all  along. 

The  city  had  more  money  than  it  would  admit  then, 
and  some  City  Council  members  say  it  does  so  now.  “f 
think  the  Mayor  is  overreacting  to  Black  Monday,"  said 
Michael  DeMarco,  the  council's  finance  chairman. 
“Maybe  he  believes  iL  And  maybe  he’s  cutting  back  now 


to  protect  himself  for  the  following  year,  which  is  an  elec¬ 
tion  year."  Mr.  Koch  denies  political  motivations. 

Whatever  the  impact  on  New  York  City  of  the  ex¬ 
pected  economic  downturn,  it  seems  highly  unlikely  to 
match  the  fiscal  crisis  that  reached  its  peak  in  1975.  The 
city  got  into  trouble  then  through  fiscal  gimmickry  that 
analysts  on  the  State  Financial  Control  Board  would  not 
permit  today.  Between  1969  and  1975,  even  as  the  city  lost 
500,000  jobs  in  the  private  sector,  the  city  government 
and  related  agencies  added  more  than  30,000  jobs. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  Mayor  Koch,  in  im¬ 
posing  a  90-day  hiring  freeze  eight  days  after  the  market 
collapse,  was  using  the  event  as  an  excuse  to  pull  back 
from  a  potentially  costly  commitment  he  made  last 
spring,  when  he  promised  a  municipal  workforce  larger 
than  the  one  in  place  before  the  fiscal  crisis. 

Whatever  his  motivations,  Mr.  Koch  left  little  doubt 
that  he  would  continue  on  the  same  course.  “I  have  al¬ 
ways  taken  conservative,  middle-of-the-road  measures,” 
said  the  Mayor,  who,  given  the  city's  recent  fiscal  histo¬ 
ry,  has  had  little  choice. 

After  years  of  taking  credit  for  a  healthy  city  econ¬ 
omy  that  had  far  less  to  do  with  him  than  with  national 
economic  trends,  Mr.  Koch  may  now  have  to  cope  with 
the  opposite,  an  economy  hurt  not  by  what  his  adminis¬ 
tration  has  (tone,  but  by  factors  he  cannot  control. 
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GiDoon  Agency 

Budapest  youths  after  toppling  the  giant  statue  of  Stalin  during  the  1956  uprising.  The  bronze  boots  remained  for  a  while,  “a  sculpture  of  tyrannicide.” 

‘So  There  Remains  Only  the  Old  Platform, 

Reeking  of  the  Old  Boots’ 


By  MTKLOS  HARASZT1 

Budapest 

IN  Budapest  these  days,  tourists  love  to  bait  their 
hosts  with  a  single  question:  Is  Hungary  still 
Communist?  The  tourists’  problem  is  that  they 
cannot  see  where  the  system  ends  in  this  efful¬ 
gent  greening  of  ours;  the  hosts  try  to  explain  that 
under  Communism  even  the  grass  is  Communist 
Spoiling  old  structures  amid  change  is  the  favorite 
armchair  sport  of  masochists  in  my  country  —  and  I 
am  a  champion  at  it  I  wanted  to  give  you  a  lovely  bou¬ 
quet  of  the  metamorphoses  of  Communism.  While 
picking  it  however,  I  caught  myself  wondering  why 
wg  roust  look  for  this  weed  once  thought  to  be  such  an 
obvious  threat  to  all  other  cultures.  Are  we  heading 
toward  the  happy  anarchist  paradise  of  Thoreau, 
where  I  am  an  acorn,  the  state  a  chestnut  and  we 
may  branch  out  alongside  each  other  according  to  our 
natures?  Or  will  the  meadow,  in  order  to  survive,  re¬ 
quire  the  Communist  state  to  fulfill  the  only  reform 
that  matters  —  to  disappear? 

The  question  is  fruitless.  We  don’t  need  to  ask  it 
anymore.  Nobody  has  yet  seen  a  post -Communist 
meadow.  We  might  be  able  to  imagine  such  a  vista, 
however,  if  only  we  could  figure  out  what  the  object  of 
our  concern  is  up  to.  But  nobody  yet  has  been  able  to 
enter  into  a  dialogue  with  weeds. 

• 

In  Budapest  there  is  an  enormous  public  square  ad¬ 
jacent  to  our  equivalent  of  Central  Park.  Before  the 
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Second  World  War,  a  church,  surrounded  by  trees, 
stood  there.  Bombs  damaged  it,  but  it  was  still  intact 
and  usable.  Nevertheless,  after  the  war  the  Catholic 
Church  voluntarily  offered  it  (as  it  was  politely  put) 
to  the  state.  The  Hungarian  state  at  that  time  was  an 
atheist  one,  and  it  proceeded  to  demolish  the  church, 
it  had  big  plans  for  the  site. 

The  area  was  transformed  into  an  imitation  Red 
Square.  The  trees  were  cut  down,  the  ground  covered 
with  stone.  Thenceforth  on  all  official  holidays  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  people  poured  into  this  plot. 
“Working  masses  closing  ranks,"  "a  flow  of  hu¬ 
manity  surging  and  billowing”  —  that  was  our  lan¬ 
guage  lesson;  and  we  thought  if  we  ever  opened  our 
mouths  for  other  words  it  wouldn't  be  Communism 
anymore. 

In  Moscow,  of  course,  there  was  the  Kremlin  where 
the  powerful  lived  and  the  mausoleum  where  they 
lined  up  on  the  Founder's  body  to  accept  the  greetings 
of  their  subjects.  But  wh&l  kind  of  substitute  could  our 
leaders  come  up  with?  They  solved  that  problem  easi¬ 
ly:  they  erected  a  giant  Stalin.  On  official  holidays  the 
Hungarian  leaders  would  climb  up  to  the  bottom  of  his 
boots  and  wave  down  to  the  masses.  In  Budapest  it 
had  to  be  that  the  bulwark  of  power  towered  above 
and  behind  them,  so  they  wouldn't  forget  that  they 
were  but  governors. 

ASymboKc  Lynching 

It  was  designed  to  last  forever;  once  a  year  a  living 
now  of  fathers  would  cover  the  square  with  the  fa¬ 
thers  of  the  future  on  their  shoulders;  in  fact,  we 
waved  to  Eternity  itself  as  we  marched  in  front  of  the 
Hungarian  Father  Number  One,  who  himself  stood  in 
front  of  the  bools  of  the  Father  of  the  World. 

It  was  because  of  the  failure  of  eternity  that  a 
school  of  thought  insists  that  Communism  died  on  the 
evening  of  OcL  23, 1956.  For  it  was  then  that  workers 
brought  tractors,  cables  and  blowtorches,  and  turned 


on  the  floodlights.  While  thousands  watched,  holding 
their  breath,  Stalin  was  symbolically  lynched  with 
cables  around  his  neck.  They  exhaled  as  one  man.  in 
the  world's  loudest  sigh  of  pleasure,  when  the  statue 
fell,  because  they  bad  done  away  with  Stalinism  itself. 
From  then  on,  the  history  of  Communism  turned  on 
schools  of  interpretation,  not  just  repetition  of  facL 

For  a  few  months,  Stalin's  bronze  boots  stood  or¬ 
phaned  on  the  platform,  a  sculpture  of  tyrannicide. 
But  already  by  May  Day  of  1957,  the  flow  of  masses 
billowed  again.  The  boots  were  removed,  however, 
and  the  reliefs  showing  happily  working  workers 
were  covered  with  red  canvas.  In  later  years  Stalin 
Square  was  smoothed  over  entirely  with  marble, 
becoming  nothing  more  than  what  it  was:  a  platform. 

The  fact  that  after  the  failure  of  the  1956  revolution 
no  new  statue  replaced  the  old  one  shows,  if  you  wish, 
that  those  in  power  had  to  retreat;  that  their  victory 
was  Pyrrhic.  Their  setback  was  thought  by  some  to  be 
irreversible  because  though  they  now  had  to  stand  on 
the  platform  with  only  the  phantom  weight  of  the 
boots  on  their  necks,  in  fact  nothing  was  behind  them 
but  painful  emptiness. 

But  isn't  another  reading  of  this  emptiness  possi¬ 
ble?  Perhaps  our  leaders  found  themselves  some  new 
form  of  legitimation,  and  their  rule  became  even 
stronger.  The  fathers,  with  the  fathers  of  the  future  on 
their  shoulders,  were  again  ready  for  the  annual 
march  —  this  time  without  ideological  slogans.  Nor 
did  they  march,  as  in  the  past,  out  of  fear.  Neither 
their  lives  nor  their  freedoms  are  threatened  if  par¬ 
ticipants  in  Loday's  parade  don't  attend.  This  annual 
pilgrimage  is  respectable  civil  investment  in  their  ca¬ 
reers  and  what  society  would  morally  object  to  that? 

Such  voluntary  marching  is  regarded  by  optimists 
as  evidence  of  Communism’s  failure;  see  there, 
they've  had  to  renounce  total  mobilization,  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  their  own  true  believers.  The  flow  will  shrink 
to  a  tiny  stream  as  the  number  of  genuinely  civilian 


activities  grow,  and  with  diem  die  nunterg  dime 
whose  happiness  does  not  depemi  on 
the  platform.  Those  bosses  will  have  lo  ac^ 
development  because  their  economy  will  go  bankrupt 

if  they  don’t  let  well  enough  alone. 

Well,  perhaps.  But  until  then— andt,°rf^f^holir 
-  the  masses  continue  to  bilkm  at ;  the 
each  year  and  the  megaphones  still  amplify  the  same 
martial  songs  that  people  never  sing,  f 

Meanwhile,  new  plans  were  being  conned  for 
the  platform.  Which  school  of  mterpretatwn  would 
supported  by  this  development? 
to  escape  from  the  memory  of  the  boots  when  they  ** 
cided  to  abolish  the  platform  altogether  and  W  btfflW 
something  else  in  its  place?  Or  was 
reforming  instincts  that  they 
the  foundation  of  the  alien  idol  toppled  by  the  people 
and  raising  in  its  place  the  grand  institutioit  ot  na¬ 
tional  survival  — the  National  Theater?Thbp^n^s 
apt  because  the  much-loved  previous  National  Thea¬ 
ter  had  recently  succumbed  to  age.  . _ 

But  then,  what  would  have  become  of  Communism? 
Where  would  the  masses  billow  if  at  all?  Where  would 
the  haulers  stand?  - _  _ 

The  most  intelligent  part  of  the  plan  for  erecting  me 
National  Theater  on  Boot  Square  was  that  everything 
was  to  continue  as  before.  Only  now,  the  leaders  would 
conduct  their  official  greetings  from  a  specially  con¬ 
structed  balcony.  ..  ••  ' 

Our  rulers  were  so  pleased  with  this  plan  that  they 
embarked  on  it  in  spite  of  not  having  the  foods  to 
make  it  possible.  They  thought  to  build  the  new  thea¬ 
ter  and  their  special  balcony  out  of  public  donations. 

Naturally  they  didn’t  choose  the  slogan  "Buy  one, 
get  two."  They  kept  quiet  about  the  balcony.  But  huge 
public  enthusiasm  was  generated  for  the  theater.  To 
re-create  the  heady  atmosphere  of  the  19th-cen!twy 
Reform  Era,  they  issued  building  shares  known  as 
"brick  notes.”  “Our  Nation  and  Our  Theater!”  trum¬ 
peted  posters  full  of  palm  trees  on  all  the  city  corners. 
Why  palm  trees,  you  ask?  All  brick  notes  doubled  as 
lottery  tickets,  giving  donors  the  chance  to  win  an  all¬ 
expense-paid,  two-week  holiday  to  Miami  Beach  —  a 
place  about  as  far  from  Boot  Square  as  one  can  imag¬ 
ine.  In  addition,  groups  of  actors  went  overseas  to 
spur  enthusiasm  amid  the  Hungarian  diaspora  in 
America. 

Stubborn  Continuity 

Again,  we  had  reason  to"  wonder  what  was  happen¬ 
ing.  Was  the  party  admitting  the  Fiasco  of  its  Commu¬ 
nist  values,  or  was  it  simply  (and  tactically)  ignoring 
them? 

The  refugees  of  '56  might  take  satisfaction  from  all 
this.  On  the  site  symbolizing  Hungary’s  colonial 
status,  there  would  be  recited  the  great  lines  oT  na¬ 
tional  dramas  extolling  independence.  The  victors 
were  now  pleading  for  the  dollars  of  the  vanquished. 
The  leaders  could  not  have  devised  a  more  modest  re¬ 
treat  than  to  that  silly  balcony,  which  would  remain, 
after  their  departure,  merely  a  balcony. 

But,  for  the  observer  from  inside,  this  is  the  story  of 
stubborn  continuity.  The.  nation  that  felled  the  statue 
must  now,  if  it  wants  a  theater,  buQd  an  inviolable  ros¬ 
trum  for  the  same  old  leaders. 

In  what  significant  sense  did  the  system  retreat?  Is 
it  content  to  be  reduced  to  a  theater  Ioge  Iflce  royalty 
in  a  constitutional  monarchy? 

Can  it  permit  itself  to  retreat  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  will  no  longer  be  Communism? 

Or  will  it  in  fact  only  rid  itself  of  superficial  ele¬ 
ments  and  redundancies,  in  an  effort  to  preserve  the 
essential,  the  jpqed  Jhe  display 

of  naked  pcwei*  open  ferror^the  idep logical  culture  of 
the  New  Man  —  aUbftiSe  thought  to  6e  synonymous 
with  functional  Communism  —  if  the  system  is  nicer 
and  smoother  without  them?  Why  can't  Communism 
embrace  old  cultures  once  thought  to  be  hostile — like 
that  of  the  nation  and,  yes,  even  money  —  in  order  to 
draw  new  strength? 

You  see,  reform  is  possible.  We  don’t  need  more 
daring  changes  than  from  Stalin  to  his  boots,  and 
from  there  to  the  National  Theater. 

But  it  is  all  the  same.  These  "changes”  are  simply 
variations  in  form  of  the  same  impertinent  self-con¬ 
gratulatory  monolithic  power.  All  this  shadow  play  is 
really  a  paradigm  of  the  boots,  and  while  we  are  still 
inside  thhi  paradigm,  there  can  be  no  real  reform. 
This  debate  is  sterile;  it  can  goon  till  the  end  of  time. 

P.S.  The  following  information  might  seem  like  an 
answer  to  the  question  of  what  will  happen  to  us,  but 
in  reality  it  is  just  a  corollary  to  the  paradigm:  There 
will  be  no  National  Theater  built  on  Boot  Square  in 
Budapest.  The  leaders  wanted  to  sell  the  public  a  plan 
chat  was  too  expensive.  Not  only  did  die  party  not 
have  enough  money,  neither  did  the  nation.  So  there 
remains  only  the  old  platform,  reeking  of  the  old 
boots.  On  the  site  where  they  prematurely  began  ex¬ 
cavations,  Communist  grass  will  be  sown  to  cover  up 
the  National  Hole. 

We  may  continue  this  game  of  tourists  and  hosts,  in¬ 
terpreting  the  signs  of  changing  times,  until  time  it¬ 
self  runs  out.  But  the  collapse  of  the  theater  project  is 
the  collapse  of  the  paradigm. 

Maybe  we  should  stop  interpreting  paradigms  and 
guessing  high  intentions. 

Maybe  it  doesn't  matter  anymore  on  what  kind  of 
platform  our  leaders  will  wave  and  smile. 

The  boot  is  inside  us.  .  .. 


Mitterrand  Fastens  Onto  Party  Financing  Reform 


France’s  Candidates  Scramble  Dutifully  for  the  High  Road 


By  JAMES  M.  MARKHAM 

Paris 

ONE  would  almost  think  that  America’s  moraliz- 
|  ing  politics  had  beached  up  on  France’s 
*  worldly  shores.  The  fall  season  had  been  taken 
up  with  a  scrappy  tennis  match  in  which  the 
right  served  up  a  financial  or  personal  scandal  at  the  left 
only  to  have  the  left  slam  one  back;  the  right  won  in,  let's 
say,  three  sets.  But  as  the  Christmas  season  approaches 
—  and,  more  to  the  point,  as  the  presidential  candidates 
try  to  brush  up  their  statesmen  images  —  French  politi¬ 
cians  are  talking  solemnly,  though  unpersuasively,  about 
adopting  a  law  to  regulate  campaign  financing  in  time 
for  the  spring  election. 

It  is  happening  thanks  to  a  deft  stroke  by  President 
Francois  Mitterrand  —  a  drop  shot,  not  a  slam.  A  re¬ 
warmed  scandal  about  the  sale  of  a  half-million  artillery 
shells  to  Iran  had  thrown  the  President’s  Socialist  Party 
onto  the  defensive.  A  secret  Defense  Ministry  report, 
leaked  to  the  press  by  partisans  of  the  conservative 
Prime  Minister  Jacques  Chirac,  suggested  that  perhaps 
$500,000  in  kickbacks  had  slid  into  the  Socialists’  coffers 
—  and  that  President  Mitterrand  had  been  warned  of  the 
sales,  which  were  illegal,  but  apparently  did  nothing  to 
stop  them.  The  President  went  on  the  radio  to  say,  yes.  it 
was  true  he  had  been  vaguely  told  of  the  under-the-table 
artillery  deal,  but  that  he  had  intervened  forcefully  to 
scupper  an  ambitious,  arms-sweetened  overture  to  the 

^However. continued  the  President, the  real  problem 


was  the  financing  of  political  parties  in  France  —  the  one 
major  Western  European  state  that  has  no  law  on  the 
subject  Mr.  Mitterrand  proposed  a  special  session  of  the 
National  Assembly  in  January  to  adopt  a  statute  in  time 
for  the  presidential  election  late  in  the  spring.  Racquet 
poised,  Mr.  Chirac,  who  wants  to  be  the  next  president  of 
France,  lunged  for  the  neL  To  prevent  Mr.  Mitterrand 
from  seizing  the  moral  high  ground,  the  GauIIist  Prime 
Minister  convoked  the  leaders  of  France's  major  politi¬ 
cal  parties  to  contemplate  their  malodorous  fund-raising 
practices.  The  party  leaders  dutifully  assembled  re¬ 
cently  at  the  Prime  Minister's  Matignon  Palace,  but  it 
remained  to  be  seen  whether  they  had  accomplished 
much  more  than  to  demonstrate  that  the  road  to  high  of¬ 
fice  in  France  is  paved  with  good  intentions. 

In  the  absence  of  specific  legislation,  party  financing 
in  France  has  developed  in  a  topsy-turvy  fashion  that 
skirts  and  sometimes  undermines  the  law.  Big  busi¬ 
nesses  make  under-the-table  donations,  prudently  giving 
a  little  to  the  Socialists  while  saving  die  lion’s  share  for 
the  rightist  parties,  which  are  better  heeled.  Mr.  Chirac's 
GauIIist  Rally  for  the  Republic  is  thought  to  have  the  big¬ 
gest  war  chest  of  all,  which  is  why  the  Prime  Minister 
has  no  interest  in  pre-election  reform.  At  campaign  time, 
donations  often  come  in  kind,  not  cadi.  On  a  swing 
through  eastern  France,  for  example,  aides  to  a  promi¬ 
nent  Socialist  casually  mentioned  that  a  luxury  limou¬ 
sine  was  at  their  disposal  on  loan  from  the  manufacturer. 
Another  venerable  fund-raising  technique  Involves  pay¬ 
ments  to  party-run  "study  groups”  that  prepare  expen¬ 
sive  and  meaningless  analyses  costing  a  few  hours’ 
work.  Ministries  often  commission  such  studies. 


Political  parties  also  routinely  - - - 

place  campaign  workers  on  the  ros- 

ters  of  municipalities  and  trade 

unions.  The  erosion  of  the  French 

Communist  Party's  hold  on  city  halls  }d|r 

around  the  country  has  meant  an  ef- 

fective  loss  of  its  campaign  staff.  l|gggK|| 

Commissions  scooped  off  govern- 

ment  contracts  —  both  at  the  national  —1 

and  city  level  —  are  another  source 

"1  have  the  impression  that  the  IjflPMI 

right  finances  itself  more  at  the  na-  IjPljlM 

tional  level  and  the  parties  of  the  left  aL. 

finance  themselves  more  at  the  mu-  SuH 

nicipal  level."  said  a  Socialist  former 
minister.  “But,  that  said,  French  par-  . 
ties  are  not  rich.” 

A  Vow  Bespattered  _  .  „ 

.  Alfred  Grosser,  a  political  scien-  _ .  . 

list,  noted  that  French  parties  have 
low  membership  levels  compared 
with  their  counterparts  in  such  countries  as  West  Ger¬ 
many  or  Britain,  so  that  they  cannot  claim  to  finance 
themselves.  "French  parties  have  a  holy  fear  of  reveal¬ 
ing  their  donors,"  said  Mr.  Grosser.  The  donors  feel  the 
same  way.  The  Socialists  came  to  power  in  1981  promis¬ 
ing  a  new  morality  in  government  The  latest  bout  of 
mudslinging  has  left  that  vow  bespattered.  One  notable 
victim  has  been  Charles  Hemu,  the  former  Socialist  De¬ 
fense  Minister,  who  was  obliged  to  resign  in  1985  over  the 


sinking -rtf' the1  Greenpeace  1 

Rainbow  Warrior  by  French 
‘A  Mr.  Hemu  and  his  aides  ah 

been  cited  in  the  Iranian  a 
•  fiasco*  Now  a'  scandal  in 
money  fonneled  to  the  Socialis 
RSKI'IKk  m  LyDn  1  though  a  station 
.  Radi0  Nostalgie  threatens  to  t 
.  the  hsqrtess  Mr.  Hernu  as  welL 

Hg|f ;;  W  .  So  far,  there  has  been  no 

.  tion  that  'the  scandals  have  | 
|W  -  •  Mr-  Mitterrand,  who  continues 

high  in  the  opinion  polls.  The  1 
*  that  none  of  the  mainstream 

gHf  wants  party  financing  to  bee 

hot  campaign  issue. . 

Hjf  H  anyone  has  benefited. - 

W  have  been  Jean-Marie  Le  Pen, 

Systran,  orban  of  the  ultraright  National  Fro 

Le  Pen  has  sought  to  portray  t 

-  as  an  outsider  to  the  corrupt  i 

-•  °‘  P°lhics-as-usuaL  “The  reft 

party  financing  will  end  op 
shelve*”  he  predicted  recently.  Another  possfot 
ficiary  has  been  Raymond  Barre,  a  conservative 
Prime  Minister  who  is  expected  to  challenge 
Minister  Chirac  as  the  right's  standard-bearer 
presidential  race.  Mr.  Barre  is  the  classic  abovwi 
politician  who,  with  a  few  words,  has  managed  fo . 
a  patrician  disdain  for  the  unseemly  M^bbthL^ 
Mr.  Chirac  and  Mr.  Mitterrand.  The  tone  of  Frem 
tics  might  just  be  improving. 


$Npra/T.Orban 
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The  Crucial  Test  Is  Coming  This  Week 


e  for  Democracy  —  or  More  Repression? 


••  '  By  CLYDE  HABERMAS 


.  .  Seoul  South  Korea 

■POLITICAL  parties  iii  South  Korea  last  about  as 
long  as  the  fashionable  width  of  men's  lapels.  By 
custom,  they  exist  only  to  serve  the  Immediate 
■  -needs  of  national  politicians,  and  no  party  has 
outlasted  the  ambitions  of  its  founder. 

What  is  especially  striking  is  that  the  name  of  every ' 
one  of  these  groups  includes  the  word  “democracy'1  or 
"democratic/*  There  is  grim  irony  in  ih&L  It  Is  obvious 
from  the  party  labels  that  political  leaders  recognize  the 
desire  for  expanded  liberties,  yet  democracy  has  had  a 
will-o'-the-wisp  elusiveness.  If  that  were  not  so.  South  Ko¬ 
reans  would,  not  be  attaching  such  enormous  significance  - 
to  this  Wednesday's  presidential  election. 

Democratic  traditions  have  always  been  reed- thin  in 
Korea.  In.this  century.  Koreans  have  endured  a  harsh  oc- 
cupation  by.  the  Japanese  and  partition  of  their  peninsula 
into  a  Communist  North  and  a  westward-leaning  South. 
They  have  prevailed  through  a  ruinous  three-year  war 
and  a  succession  of  repressive  regimes. 

„  President  Syng man  Rhee  was  brought  down  in  April 
1960  by  an  uprising  after  he  rigged  his  're-election.  'A 
democratic  interlude  ensued.  But  in  May  1961.  a  band  of 
young  army  officers  staged  a  coup  under  the  guidance  of 
Gen.  Paris  Chung  Hee,  who  then  ruled  in  authoritarian 
style  until  his  intelligence  chief  shot  him  to  death  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1979.  Within  a  few  months,  another  man  from  the 
barracks.  Chun  Doo  Hwan,  seized  control 

Now.  after  16  years  in  which  they  effectively  have 
had  no  say  in  the  matter.  South  Koreans  are  being  given 
a  chance  once  again  to  choose  their  leader.  They  re¬ 
gained  that  right  by  taking  to  the.streets  last  June  and 
wresting  democratic  concessions  from  the  Chun  Govern¬ 
ment.  Until  then,  this  election  had  been  unimaginable. 

What  happens  Wednesday  and  beyond  may  deter¬ 
mine  whether  Smith  Korea  keeps  growing  politically  or 
reverts  to  disorder  and  renewed  repression.  The  question 
is  not  only  who  wins,  but  whether  the  results  will  be 
broadly  accepted  as  fair,  and  whether  the  fledgling  gov¬ 
ernment  will  then  be  permitted  to  take  root 

There  already  are  reasons  for  short-term  pessi¬ 
mism:  The  military,  with  its  history  of  sudden  interven¬ 
tion.  is  said  to  he  fretting  about  a  possible  opposition  vic¬ 
tory.  If  the  army  does  not  act  first,  students  and  other 
dissidents  might  Egged  on  by  the  main  anti-Govemment 
candidates,  they  have  made  clear  they  will  fill  the  streets 
if  the  ruling  party  wins.  Such  protests  could  lest  the 
limits  of  the  military's  patience. 

The  stakes  are  high  not  only  for  Koreans  but  also  for 
the  United  States,  which  has  been  a  dominant  force  here 
since  the  end  of  World  War  IL  It  stations  40,000  soldiers 
here,  and  sustains  the  local  economy  ,  by  absorbing  -40 
percent  of  its  exports.  Any  change  in  domestic  politics 
would  affect  economic  and  security  considerations,  espe¬ 
cially  the  always  tense  standoff  against  North  Korea. 

Although  the  election  should  be  viewed  as  a  demo¬ 
cratic  triumph,  cynicism  lurks  at  the  fringes.  Many  Ko¬ 
reans  are  convinced  that  Western-style  democracy  sim¬ 
ply  cannot  work  here.  Their  mood  has  not  been  lightened 
by  sporadic  incidents  of  .violence,  much  of  it  stemming 
from  regional  hatreds.  Campaign  rhetoric  has  been 
negative,  even  nasty.  The  ruling  party  candidate,  Roh 
Tae  Woo,  says  he  alone  can  guarantee  stability;  the  op¬ 
position!  he  asserts,  will  bring  chaos  apd  ruin.  In  tunvthe 
rtfal  auti-GPveratrnCTr^ad^^^m  Dae*  jbnfeVrld  Tam"  :; 
Young  Sam,  portray  ^.  IjlbKas,  murderjduS  architect  ■ 

of  military  dictatorship,  and  atfcuse ’tils' party  of 'obtain¬ 
ing  votes  through  bribes,  intimidation  and  even  beatings. 

„  Adding  fuel  to  the  unhappy  forecasts  is  the  lack  of 
tradition  of  a  loyal  opposition.  Everyone  has  a  winner- 
take-all  attitude,  and  so  this  election  is  not  just  a  demo¬ 
cratic  exercise,  even  to  opposition  leaders  who  have  been 
the  strongest  preachers  of  democracy.  The  ballot  box, 
they  recognize,  is  their  only  available  means  to  gain 
power.  Guns  and  tanks  are  all  on  the  other  side.  These 
leaders  are  not  about  to  lose  and  tell  Mr.  Roh  sportingly. 
"Well  dqpe.”  They  leave  no  doubt  that  they  will  accuse 
him  of  wholesale  cheating,  and  then  devote  themselves  to 
a  struggle  to  overthrow  him. 

Even  so,  it  is  hard  to  gainsay  the  exhilaration  that 
many  Koreans  feel  as  their  election  draws  near.  True, 
many  rallies  have  been  padded  with  rented  crowds,  and 
more  than  a  few  votes  are  likely  to  have  been  purchased 
outright  But  in  cities  and  on  small  farms  the  enthusiasm 
seems  genuine.  Koreans  sense  that  their  country  is  at  a 
turning  point  and  they  are  proud  that  it ‘was  they  who 
brought  it  about  "I  feel  that  life  is  much  better  than  be¬ 
fore,”  a -shopkeeper  in  Suwon,  25  miles  south  of  Seoul, 
said  “I  can't  give  you  specifics,  but  I  feel  more  free  than 
before.”.  He  did  not,  he  added,  care  to  lose  that  feeling. 


Police  dispersing  anti- 
Govemment  protesters 
who  disrupted  a 
campaign  appearance  by 
Roh  Tae  Woo  in  Chonju, 
South  Korea,  last  week. 


Associated  Press  (polic*i.  fj  arena- Liaison -Hyufrcuan#  Kang  (Kirr.  Du-  J-jtkk  Martin:  Kw  Bum  (Roh).  Vtondfa Camp.  Kim  Newton  <Kim  Young  Sam) 


Three  Who  Want  to  Be  President 


Kim  Dae  Jung 

Man  Who 
Suffered 
The  Most 


Roh  Tae  Woo 

Born-Again 
Democrat 
Or  What? 


.  J AS  South  Korea’s  most  prominent  dissident,  Kim  Dae 
Jung  of  the  Party  for  Peace  and  Democracy 
portrays  himself  as  the  candidate  of  the  poor  and 
the  alienated.  His  appeal  is  especially  strong  among 
young  people,  unskilled  workers  and  natives  of  his  home 
province  of  South  Cholia  who  for  many  years  have  felt 
neglected  by  the  central  Government  and  who  now  want 
their  turn  at  the  helm. 

To  his  admirers,  the  62-year-old  Mr.  Kim  is  the  South 
Korean  politician  who  has  struggled  the  longest  against 
military-installed  regimes.  After  coming  close  to 
winning  the  last  true  presidential  election  in  J971,  he  was 
variously  imprisoned,  sentenced  to  death,  exiled  and 
placed  under  house  arrest  for  long  periods.  Resentment 
burns  within  him. 

Strengths:  oratory  skill,  political  acumen  and  an 
assumed  air  of  the  visionary.  Weaknesses:  an  inability  to 
compromise  and  an  uncanny  knack  for  instilling  fear  and 
loathing,  especially  in  the  military. 


SINCE  he  capitulated  last  June  29  to  demands  for  a 
direct  presidential  election,  Roh  Tae  Woo  of  the 
Democratic  Justice  Party  has  virtually  called 
himself  the  man  who  brought  democracy  to  South  Korea. 
In  that  role,  he  has  tried  to  put  as  much  distance  as 
possible  between  himself  and  his  longtime  ally  and  fellow 
former  general.  President  Chun  Doo  Hwan. 

The  present  Government  has  been  authoritarian  and 
has  committed  torture  and  other  "mistakes,"  says  the 
55-year-old  Mr.  Roh  (whose  name  is  pronounced  no).  He 
will  be  different,  he  insists,  portraying  himself  as  “an 
ordinary  man."  He  appeals  to  older  Koreans,  those  from 
around  his  native  Taegu  in  North  Kyongsang  Province 
and,  most  of  all.  to  people  who  say  that  security  and 
stability  are  what  they  prize  most. 

Strengths:  the  Government  and  ruling-parry 
apparatus  that  is  behind  him,  and  Koreans'  conservative 
streak.  Weaknesses :  his  past  as  a  coup-maker  and  the 
fact  that  he  symbolizes  an  unpopular  Government. 


Kim  Young  Sam 

Staking  Out 
The  Middle 
Ground 


KIM  YOUNG  SAM  of  the  Reunification  Democratic 
Party  regards  himself  as  the  mainstream 
,  opposition  leader,  the  man  who  should  have  been 
the  sole  anti-Government  candidate  on  Lhe  strength  of 
years  of  steady  resistance  while  Kim  Dae  Jung  was  in 
prison  or  in  exile.  One  week  shy  of  his  60th  birthday,  Kim 
Young  Sam  has  been  a  professional  politician  all  his 
adult  life. 

He  appeals  to  many  well-educated  Koreans,  the 
middle  class  and  people  from  his  native  South 
Kyongsang  Province,  near  Pusan.  Recognizing  that  his 
rival.  Kim  Dae  Jung,  makes  many  voters  nervous, 
backers  of  this  Kim  cast  him  as  the  safe,  moderate 
alternative  to  the  authoritarian  Government. 

Strengths:  a  nonthreatening  manner  and  an  ability 
to  get  along  with  people,  including  opponents. 
Weaknesses:  a  dubious  grasp  of  some  issues  and  a 
reputation  for  inconstancy  that  has  raised  some  doubts 
about  his  leadership  skills. 


A  Big  Plunge  Into  Economic  Restructuring  Begins  Jan .  1 


By  BILL  KELLER 

Moscow 

JKT  last  week's  summit,  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev 
■A  -  'demonstrated  that  he  has  a  way  with  Araer- 
leans.  Next  year  will  show  whether  he  can  do  as 
well  with  the  Russians. 

The  Soviet  leader  returned  to  Moscow  politically  en- 
rhed  by  his  performance  in  Washington.  The  agree- 
ent  Hnafting  medium-range  missiles  was  hailed  on  both 
lesasthe  beginning  of  a  long-awaited  thaw  in  Soviet- 
nerican  relations,  and  Mr.  Gorbachev’s  ability  to 
arm  the  capitalists  was  a  boost  for  Soviet  prestige  and 
iown: 

Now,  he  must  try  to  turn  Ms  new-found  capital  to  do- 
•sOc  advantage/to  calm  the  jitters  that  continue  in  the 
ermath  of  the  Boris  N.  Yeltsin  affair,  consolidate  his 
wer  in  the  middle  ranks  of  the  party,  and  lead  his  coun- 
r  through  the  expected  turmoil  of  a  new  economic  law 
y  that  takes  effect  Jan.  1. 

Another  problem  that  awaited  him  as  he  stepped 
wnrfrom  his  plane  into  the  Moscow  slush  Friday  night 
s  a. -need  to  extricate  115,000  Soviet' troops  from  Af- 
infstan,  ending  an  involvement  that  has  hampered  his 
Pign  policy  and  begun  to  shake  domestic  tranquillity. 
The  Soviet  leader  must  also  decide,  in  responding  to 
continuing  international  pressure  to  broaden  human 
fits,  whether  he  values  the  respect  of  the  Western 
rla  highly  enough  to  relax  his  regime's  strict  control 
t  (he  .liberties  of  his  citizens. 


President  Reagan  appearing  on  a  giant  television  screen  in  central  Moscow  during  summit  meetings. 


The  sight  of  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  President  Reagan 
proclaiming  a  new  era  of  hope,  however,  has  already 
done  much  to  lift  the  sense  of  threat  that  hovers  in  the 
Soviet  psychology  because  of  the  still  powerful  memories 
of  World  War  II  and  the  decades  of  superpower  confron¬ 
tation. 

More  important  than  the  limited  disarmament  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  medium-range  weapons  treaty,  the  summit 
made  the  superpower  rivalry  a  bit  more  predictable.  An¬ 
other  summit  has  been  penciled  into  the  calendar,  and 
there  is  a  sense  that  the  relationship  has  become,  in  the 


favorite  Soviet  cliche,  more  businesslike. 

Does  this  help  Mr.  Gorbachev  at  home? 

Maybe, 

The  dismissal  last  month  of  Mr.  Yeltsin  lor  overzeal¬ 
ousness  in  the  cause  of  glasnost  sent  a  tremor  through 
Mr.  Gorbachev’s  liberal  constituency,  and  sent  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  those  still  undecided  about  the  Soviet  leader's 
program  to  wait  and  see.  If  the  trip  to  Washington  left 
Mr.  Gorbachev  more  self-confident  about  his  position,  he 
may  feel  freer  to  push  on  with  his  campaigns  for  glasnost 
and  "democratization."  In  any  case,  the  prospect  of  a 


thaw  is  especially  welcomed  by  the  intelligentsia,  which 
tends  to  see  greater  contact  with  the  West  as  encourag¬ 
ing  liberal  tendencies. 

Mr.  Gorbachev’s  diplomatic  success  —  a  reminder* 
that  the  Soviet  Union's  increased  stature  in  the  world  is 
largely  tied  up  in  the  figure  of  one  dynamic  leader  — 
probably  enhances  his  standing  within  the  Communist 
Party  at  a  time  when  he  is  trying  to  mobilize  its  vast  ap¬ 
paratus  behind  him.  Mr.  Reagan  has  accepted  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  visit  Moscow  in  the  spring,  just  before  a  critical 
party  leadership  conference  in  June  at  which  Mr.  Gorba¬ 
chev  hopes  to  elect  like-minded  Communists  to  the  gov¬ 
erning  Centra!  Committee. 

The  Washington  summit  apparently  provided  Mr. 
Gorbachev  with  no  ready  exit  from  Afghanistan.  Discon¬ 
tent  with  the  war,  the  growing  casualty  list,  and  the 
grievances  of  returning  veterans  have  broken  into  the 
open.  Some  Soviet  officials  predict  Mr.  Gorbachev  will 

announce  a  unilateral  withdrawal,  but  the  risk  of  an  in¬ 
ternecine  bloodbath  on  his  southern  border  appears  to 
hold  him  back. 

The  most  daunting  problem  facing  Mr.  Gorbachev  is 
his  ailing  economy,  and  there  it  is  not  clear  that  the  sum¬ 
mit  pays  any  immediate  dividends. 

The  central  theme  of  Mr.  Gorbachev’s  diplomatic 
ventures  has  been  the  need  to  free  up  money  and  brain¬ 
power  —  and  his  own  energy  —  for  economic  and  social 
restructuring.  The  arms  agreement  signed  in  Washing¬ 
ton  does  not  save  any  great  amount  of  money,  and  he  is 
unlikely  to  start  raiding  engineers  from  his  military  re¬ 
search  centers  as  long  as  he  sees  the  United  States  rac¬ 
ing  ahead  with  "Star  Wars”  research.  The  Soviet  lead¬ 
er’s  own  attention  will  still  be  distracted  by  the  array  of 
arms  issues  left  unresolved  in  Washington. 

Nor  can  he  count  on  an  infusion  of  Western  business 
skill,  a  surge  in  joint  ventures,  or  an  easing  of  controls  on 
■  Western  technology  withheld  from  the  Communist  bloc. 
Closer  East- West  economic  relations  have  been  limited 
less'by  superpower  tension  than  by  the  fact  that  the  inef¬ 
ficient  Soviet  system  makes  it  an  unattractive  partner. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  60  percent  of  Soviet 
industry  will  be  thrown  into  the  deep  end  of  Mr.  Gorba¬ 
chev’s  most  critical  economic  change  to  date.  Factories 
will  be  put  on  “self-financing,"  which  means  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  managers  accustomed  to  obeying  orders  from 
the  top  will  have  to  make  business  judgments  on  their 
own.  They  will  be  hampered  by  a  pricing  system  that  is 
still  rigid,  and  by  a  workforce  that  shows  signs  of  resent¬ 
ment  at  losing  the  bonuses  they  have  come  to  expect  for 
minimal  work. 
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The 

Nation 


The  Economy 

‘It  Shouldn’t  Be  This  Way,’ 
But  Trade  Deficit  Expands 


The  New  Yort  Times  Course  Umes 


Alan  Greenspan 


Washington 
HE  roller  coaster  that 
the  financial  markets 
boarded  in  the  middle  of 
October  just  won’t  stop. 
Stocks  went  up  100  points  last 
week,  their  best  performance 
since  August,  but  the  dollar  was 
battered.  It  now  will  buy  less 
than  half  as  many  German 
marks  and  Japanese  yen  as  it 
did  at  its  peak  in  early  1985. 

Once  again,  there  were  hints 
of  rising  inflation.  Some  com¬ 
modity  prices  are  rising  and 
gold,  often  a  gauge  of  inflation, 
climbed  toward  $500  an  ounce. 
Yet  the  Government  said  an¬ 
other  gauge,  wholesale  prices, 
stood  still  in  November 

Fears  of  the  recession  that 
some  economists  saw  in  the  af¬ 
termath  of  Black  Monday 
receded.  Even  so.  retail  sales 
were  barely  belter  than  flat, 
and  consumers  were  borrowing 
less,  a  sign  of  caution. 

Last  week  s  biggest  befuddle- 
ment.  though,  was  a  report  on 
the  nation's  trade. 

The  deficit  in  October  was  a 
stupefying  $17.6  billion.  The 
stock  market's  rout  on  Oct.  19 
was  attributed  by  many  ana¬ 
lysts  in  large  part  to  a  report  of 
a  deficit  for  August  that  was 
$1.9  billion  smaller.  The  Octo¬ 
ber  figure  means  the  deficit  for 
the  year  could  be  $175  billion, 
$35  billion  more  than  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  predicted,  $20  bil¬ 
lion  bigger  than  last  year's  and 
thus  another  record,  even 
though  the  sunken  dollar  was 
supppsed  to  turn  it  around. 

"It  boggles  my  mind,  this 
thing,"  said  Peter  L.  Bernstein, 
an  economic  consultant  in  New 
York.  "It  shouldn't  be  this  way. 


All  the  anecdotal  evidence  con¬ 
tradicts  iL”  Indeed,  American 
exports  are  strong,  and  the  in¬ 
dustries  that  make  them  are 
running  close  to  capacity. 

Mr.  Bernstein  says  a  partial 
explanation  lies  in  the  behavior 
of  something  known  as  the  "J- 
curve."  The  J -curve  shows  that 
after  a  country's  currency  falls, 
its  trade  deficit  will  grow  a 
while  before  it  shrinks.  That's 
because  a  falling  currency 
raises  the  price  of  imported 
goods  before  customers  can  cut 
back  on  orders. 

Since  early  1985,  the  dollar 
has  been  ratcheting  down,  drop¬ 
ping  and  stopping,  dropping  and 
stopping.  What  results,  econo¬ 
mists  say,  is  a  "rolling 
J-curve."  Before  the  deficit  gets 
a  chance  to  shrink,  the  dollar 
slips  again,  putting  off  the  day 
when  the  deficit  turns  around. 

Treasury  Secretary  James  A. 
Baker  3d  and  Alan  Greenspan, 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve,  are  baffled  by  many  of 
these  phenomena.  They  are  re¬ 
sponding  by  sitting  tight  —  Mr. 
Greenspan  trying  to  hoklinter- 
est  rates  steady,  Mr.  Baker 
leaving  the  dollar  largely  to  the 
judgment  of  the  currency  mar¬ 
kets,  where  traders  expect  it  to 
slip  a  bit  more. 

One  of  these  weekends,  they 
are  expected  to  get  together 
with  the  other  finance  ministers 
and  central  bankers  of  the 
seven  leading  industrial  coun¬ 
tries  and  try  to  make  some  deci¬ 
sions  on  coordinating  economic 
policies,  which  might  stabilize 
the  dollar.  The  trouble  is.  the 
countries  have  different  ideas 
about  where  to  stabilize  it  and 
for  how  long.  They  differ,  too. 
over  how  much  each  should  do 
—  in  cutting  budget  deficits  in 
the  case  of  the  United  States,  in 
raising  them  in  the  case  of  West 
Germany  and  Japan. 

If  what  the  seven  decide  looks 
meager  or  implausible,  the 
countries  fear,  the  markets  will 
let  them  know.  But  they  worry 
that  a  long  delay  could  also  pro¬ 
voke  the  markets.  The  delay 
arises,  a  French  official  said, 
because  "we  want  to  end  pp 
with  precise,  clear,  nonambigu1 
ous  commitments."  The  odds" 
for  that,  political  economists 
say,  were  looking  no  better  last 
week  than  they  did  last  month. 

PETER  T.  KILBORN 


Congress 

A  Peaceful  Confirmation 
Is  Expected  for  Kennedy 


Woodlrn  Camps  John  Ftcara 


Judge  Anthony  M.  Kennedy 


ON  issues  that  have 
i  much  occupied  both 
‘  Congress  and  the 
White  House  this  year 
—  the  Iran-contra  scandal  and 
the  nomination  of  a  new  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  —  Capitol 
Hill  last  week  provided  a  study 
in  contrasts. 

On  the  Senate  side,  the  Judici¬ 
ary  Committee  quietly  pre¬ 
pared  to  open  tomorrow  what 
are  expected  to  be  no  more  than 
a  week  of  peaceful,  if  not  pas¬ 
sionless.  hearings  on  the  confir¬ 
mation  of  Judge  Anthony  M. 
Kennedy,  President  Reagan’s 
third  choice  to  fill  a  seven- 
month  Supreme  Court  vacancy. 

The  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  committee  that  evaluates 
judicial  nominees  last  week 
unanimous!^  gave  Judge  Ken¬ 
nedy  its  highest  rating.  But  if 
confirmed  as  expected,  he  will 
take  his  place  on  a  bench 
sharply  divided  on  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  affirmative  action,  abor¬ 
tion  and  the  proper  relationship 
between  church  and  state.  His 
views  on  these  questions  re¬ 
main  largely  unknown  despite 
12  years  on  the  bench  and 


nearly  500  majority  opinions. 

For  that  reason,  as  much  as 
weariness  from  the  bruising 
three  weeks  of  hearings  on 
Judge  Robert  H.  Bork,  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan’s  first  choice,  the 
coalition  that  defeated  him  has 
deferred  judgment  on  Judge 
Kennedy.  Whether  this  week 
goes  as  smoothly  as  expected 
may  largely  depend  on  how 
forthcoming  he  is  about  his 
positions  on  the  constitutional 
issues  of  the  day.  A  floor  vote 
will  come  after  the  Christmas 
recess. 

In  the  House,  an  agreement  to 
extend  the  chamber’s  Iran-con¬ 
tra  committee  was  reached,  but 
only  after  acrimonious  debate 
brought  the  proceedings  to  a 
stop  for  half  an  hour. 

The  occasion  for  the  explo¬ 
sion  was  a  Democratic  request 
of  a  full-year  extension  to  finish 
up  cataloguing  evidence  and 
distributing  it  to  other  House 
committees  conducting  related 
investigations. 

The  existence  of  continuing 
inquiries  not  withstanding,  Re¬ 
publicans  claimed  themselves 
outraged  at  another  year’s  life 
for  the  panel  that  had  partici¬ 
pated  in  televised  hearings  with 
its  Senate  counterpart,  which 
has  no  precise  expiration  date. 

House  Minority  Whip  Trent 
Lott  of  Mississippi,  character¬ 
ized  the  Republican  revolt  as 
“anger  at  the  tyrannical  tactics 
we  have  had  to  iive  with  all 
year."  House  Speaker  Jim 
Wright  of  Texas  called  it  a  “tac¬ 
tic  of  the  right  wing,  just  con¬ 
ducting  guerrilla  warfare  as 
they  do  from  time  to  time.” 

The  dispute  ended  only  after 
the  lawmakers  retired  to  their 
private  offices  and  devised  a 
compromise  that  will  continue 
the  panel '  through  February. 

CAROLfNE  RAND  HERRON 


Kemp  Is  Failing  to  Assume  Reagan’s  Mantle 


StuutGoMeabetY 


Leaderless  Conservatives 
Approach  ’88  in  Splinters 


By  E,  J.  DIONNE  Jr. 


WASHINGTON 

A  WEEK  in  which  the  hammer  and  sickle 
was  flying  in  front  of  the  White  House  is 
.  not  a  bad  time  to  contemplate  the  dis- 
i  may  and  disarray  that  grips  much  of  the 
American  conservative  movement.  Leaving  aside 
the  arms-controi  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
—  and  for  many  conservatives  that’s  bad  enough 
—  the  movement  is  in  a  decidedly  bad  humor. 

Conservatives  are  worried  about  many 
things:  who  will  lead  them  after  Ronald  Reagan, 
what  issues  they  can  use  to  rally  the  electorate, 
whether  the  very  language  of  conservatism  is 
becoming  too  arcane  a  tongue  for  most  tastes. 

The  crisis  of  leadership  may  be  the  most 
wrenching.  Ronald  Reagan  has  been  the  move¬ 
ment's  hero  since  1964.  when  he  gave  a  stirring 
television  speech  supporting  Barry  Goldwater’s 
Presidential  race.  Edwin  J.  Feulner  Jr.,  the  presi¬ 


dent  of  the  Heritage  Foundation,  a  conservative 
research  group,  noted  that  Mr.  Reagan  was  the 
conservatives'  choice  in  the  elections  of  1968, 1976, 
1980  and  1984.  For  many  conservatives,  thinking 
about  their  movement  without  Mr.  Reagan  is  like 
thinking  about  Gaullism  without  De  Gaulle. 

There  is  no  apparent  successor,  much  to  the 
disappointment  of  Representative  Jack  Kemp  of 
upstate  New  York.  Mr.  Kemp,  who  shares  Mr. 
Reagan’s  politics  as  well  as  his  desire  to  appeal  to 
once-Democratic  blue-collar  voters,  has  failed  to 
unite  the  movement;  many  ardent  conservatives, 
indeed,  have  defected  to  Vice  President  Bush. 
"You  have  nothing  even  faintly  resembling  una¬ 
nimity  within  the  ranks,"  said  Eddie  Mahe,  a  Re¬ 
publican  consultant. 

Mr.  Feulner,  for  one,  thinks  that  what  many 
conservatives  view  as  a  problem  is  actually  a  sign " 
of  success.  After  all,  one  of  the  major  reasons  why 
conservatives  are  so  scattered  in  the  Presidential 
race  is  that  even  the  Republican  moderates,  Mr. 
Bush  and  Senate  Minority  Leader  Bob  Dole,- take 


conservative  stances  on  almosxeverjrt^  . 

But  six*  an  upbeat  view 
solace  to  people  who,  twoyears  ago. 
ing  a  successful  “Reagan  revolution.  **  *&£ 
C.  Carlson,  president  of  the 
.  ford  Institute,  the  revolution  died  the  dajrw 
Democrats  ousted  the  Republicans  fro*ac«?lnH 
of  the  Senate  “The  triumphalism  came  toa 
crashing  halt  in  November  of  2986.  *"^**  “” 
worse  ever  since;1  Mr.  Carlson  said  Amopg^*- 
things,  toss  of  the  Senate  led  to  the  defeat  conser¬ 
vatives  have  taken  hardest  and,  it  seems^tttv&i 
personally:  the  rejection  of  Judge  Robert  ”. 

Boric’s  nomination  to  *e  Supreme  CourL_  . 

The  result  is  recrimination  —  at  ttmes,  tne 
fights  among  conservatives  are  reminiscent  of 
the  sectarian  battles  that  have  torn  apart  so  many 
Marxist  political  parties.  Social  coo^^a[r*'>s 
fight  libertarians,  supply-siders  fight  the  follow- 
ers  of  Milton  Friedman/ tong-time  conservatives 
fight  neo-conservatives.  Howard  Phillips,  the 
president  of  the  Conservative  Caucus,  angered 
many  of  his  fellow  conservatives  by  calling  Mr. 
Reagan  a  “useful  idiot  for  Kremlin  propaganda, 
borrowing  a  phrase  reportedly  used  by  Lenin,  the 
most  successful  sectarian  infigjiter  of  them  all,  m 
reference  to  liberals.  Beyond  Mr.  Phillips’s  out¬ 
burst,  many  conservatives  see  what  Representa¬ 
tive  Newt  Gingrich,  a  Georgia  Republican,  called 
“a  tendency  among  conservatives  to  want  to  com-: 
rail  fratricide" 

Irrelevant  Arguments? 

Gary  L.  Bauer,  assistant  to  the  President  for 
policy  development,  said  dial  he  was  worried  that 
conservative  arguments  "appear  Irrelevant  to 
the  problems  average  Americans  face  on  a  day- 
today  basis.”  He  added:  “They  are  not  interested 
at  all  if  the  Austrian  school  of  economic  theory  is 
more  correct  than  supply-side  economics.” 

Many  in  the  conservative  movement  blame 
the  Republicans'  loss  of  the  Senate  m  1986  not  on 
an  obsession  with  obscure  issues,  but  on  the  fact 
that  so  many  of  the  party's  candidates  ran  en¬ 
tirely  "issueless"  campaigns.  But  h  is  not  clear 
what  issues  conservatives  can  pick  up  on  in  the 
current  climate  —  in  part  because  tibey  have  al¬ 
ready  wot  victories  for  many  of  their  most  popu¬ 
lar  causes.  They  have  cut  taxes.  They  have  in¬ 
creased  military  spending  to  such  a  point  that 
support  for  more  is  dropping.  Old  conservative 
standbys,  such  as  opposition  to  busing  for  school . 
integration,  are  hardly  issues  any  more 

Moreover,  many  groups  drawn  to  the  Reagan 
coalition  on  die  social  issues  —  the  opponents  of 
abortion  and  pornography,  for  instance  —  have 
been  disappointed  by  Mr.  Reagan.  “The  Republi¬ 
cans  kept  saying,  ‘We’ll  take  care  of  you  someday 
as  long  as  you  vote  for  us  now,*  ”  Mr.  Carlson  said. 

. 1 "And  the  someday  never  came” 

Mr.  Bauer  is  the  last  "movement  conserva¬ 
tive"  with  a  key  White  House  position,  and  that 
akrae  is  enough  to  trouble  the  faithful.  Mr.  Bauer 
understands  the  angst  of  his  allies  even  as  he 
speaks  stoically  about  the  ordeals  of  power. 
“Washington  is  better  at  gridlock  than  it  is  at 
quick  action,"  he  said,  “and  a  lot  of  conservatives 
are  frustrated  because  there  are  things  that  did 
not  happen:”  But  as  the  Soviet  flags  Happed  in  the 
wind,  it  was  the  thing  that  did  happen  dial  many 
conservatives  were  vociferously  protesting,  the 
arms -control  agreement  reached  not  by  the  lib¬ 
eral  enemy  but  by  the  man  they  thought  of  as 
.their  very  best  friend.  •  - 
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Standard  English  as  a  Second  Language 


In  Hawaii,  Pidgin  Is  the  Mother  Song 


By  ROBERT  REINHOLD 


Honolulu 

THE  proposal  was  an  explosive  one  for  Ha¬ 
waii.  Ey,  the  Board  of  Education  wen  go 
max  out  trying  to  ban  Pidgin  English 
speaking  in  school.  Fo’  real ! .. 

Once  again  the  issue  of  Pidgin  English,  the 
lingua  franca  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  is  sweep¬ 
ing  this  state  whose  real  face  is  obscured  by  the 
aloha  veil  it  presents  to  tourists. 

Pidgin,  a  spare,  direct  and  often  delightfully 
irreverent  patois  in  which  even  "aloha"  becomes 
"howzit,"  is  for  many  Hawaiians  a  crucial  link  to 
a  rich  past  that  is  quickly  being  bulldozed  for  tour¬ 
ist  and  commercial  development  As  such,  it  has 
come  to  symbolize  a  host  of  complex  and  often 
conflicting  forces.  Hawaii  wants  to  bring  its  young 
people  into  the  mainstream  of  the  American  and 
Pacific  economies,  but  it  also  wants  to  preserve 
its  unique  culture,  which  blends  Japanese,  Chi¬ 
nese,  Filipino,.  South  Pacific,  Portuguese,  Puerto 
Rican  and  other  influences,  against  the  growing 
influx  of  mainlanders. 

So  it  was  not  surprising  that,  when  an '  Eng¬ 
lish-only  policy  was  proposed  recently  for  island 
schools,  the  Board  of  Education  found  itself  under 
withering  assault  from  Hawaiian  nativists  and 
their  haole  (Caucasian)  friends.  The  board  re¬ 
treated  to  its  previous  position,  saying  just  that 
students  will  be  “provided  the  opportunity"  to 
learn  standard  English  “as  a  matter  of  high  basic 
skill  priority." 

The  issue  finds  emotional  echoes  elsewhere  in 
the  nation.  Dual-language  signs  and  bilingual 
education,  for  example,  anger  the  "English  First" 
advocates,  who  demand  that  English  be  made  the 
nation’s  official  language;  that  movement,  In 
turn,  enrages  many.  Hispanks,  who  don’t  want 
their  language  and  culture  to  be  treated  as  sec¬ 
ond-rate.  Black  English  vernacular,  like  Pidgin, 
can  be  a  barrier  to  communication  with  teachers 
and  white  employers. 

More  than  black  English,  some  linguists  say, 
Pidgin  is  a  creole  language  unto  itself,  and  it  is  de¬ 
fended  even  by  many  educated  Hawaiians  whose 
livelihoods  depend  on  fluency  in  standard  English. 
“I  grew  up  speaking  Pidgin  in  school  and  it  didn't 
hamper  me,"  said  Mark  Matsunaga,  a  reporter 
for  The  Honolulu  Advertiser. 

But  for  many  business  people,  Pidgin 
presents  real  difficulties.  A  Honolulu  business¬ 
man,  a  haole  who  feared  he’d  be  called  a  racist  if 
identified,  said  his  company  uses  form  letters 
rather  than  take  the  risk  of  an  employee’s  com¬ 
posing  a  seemingly  illiterate  letter.  Customer 
relations  can  be  difficult,  he  said:  “Think  of  the 
poor  Japanese  who  has  learned  English  and  then 
encounters  Pidgin  here."  Even  some  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  top  officers  slip  back  and  forth  between 
standard  and  Pidgin  “to  drive  you  crazy,"  he  said. 

Many  people  mix  both  in  one  sentence,  as  in 
“Under  separate  cover,  1  wen  go  send  you  one  ar¬ 
ticle.”  A  particularly  puzzling  expression  to 
haoles  is  "da  kine”  (literally  “the  kind”),  which 
can  be  used  as  a  noun  or  adjective  and  can  mean 
almost  anything  depending  on  context. 

Many  haoles  mistakenly  think  Pidgin  speak¬ 
ers  are  ignorant  or  illiterate,  said  Michael  L.  For- 
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From  “Pidgin  to  Da  Mu."  Ttoe  Bess  Press.  Boaobto 

Cartoon  offers  advice  in  standard  English  and  in  HawaiFs  Pidgin  English.  A  “haole”  is  a 
Caucasian  in  Pidgin.  •  * 


man,  a  linguist  at  the  University-  of  Hawaii 
"Pidgin  is  a  full  language,  sufficient  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  it  is  put  to,"  he  said.  To  Professor  Forman 
and  his  wife  Sheila,  whose  children  grew  up  bilin¬ 
gual  in  Pidgin  and  standard  and  went  to  Harvard, 
the  schools  need  more  Pidgin,  not  less.  They 
argue  that  because  many  teachers  recruited  from 
the  mainland  are  not  themselves  bilingual  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Pidgin,  they  have  trouble  helping  stu¬ 
dents  make  the  transition  into  standard  English; 
which  the  Formans  agree  is  essential. 

The  Language  of  Power’ 

According  to  Mako  Araki,  a  member  of  the 
Boand.of  Education,  standard  English  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  second  language  for  the  majority  of 
youngsters  here.  While  he  did  not  want  to  eradi¬ 
cate  Pidgin,  he  said,  he  felt  the  schools*  top  pri¬ 
ority  was  to  help  youngsters  become  thoroughly 
bilingual.  Many  Hawaiians  were  handicapped 
even  trying  to  get  such  entry-level  jobs  as  tele¬ 
phone  operators  and  bank  tellers,  he  said,  and  had 
a  very  tough  time  at  colleges  on  the  mainland. 

"Our  job  is  to  empower  people  — :  English  is 
the  language  of  power,"  he  said.  Therefore,  he  is 
incensed  that  many  teachers  use  Pidgin  in  class. 

But  defenders  argue  for  just  thaL  Diane 
Kahanu  of  Wain’anae  on  the  remote  leeward 
coast  of  Oahu  Island,  who  teaches  poetry  to 
schoolchildren,  says  that  60  percent  of  the  island¬ 
ers  are  “people  of  color"  and  for  them  Pidgin  has 


a  special  meaning.  "If  you  condemn  Pidgin 
condemn  the  mother  song,"  she  said,  ad 
"For  a  lot  of  local  people,  the  changes  cor 
quickly.  It  hurts  us  to  see  otir  trees  chanei 
freeways.”  .  . 

K^hana  recency  wrote  to  the  bo 
Pidgin  stay  important  to  me.  Okay,  then,  I  t 
defend  ’em.  Ho.  Just  ’cause  1  speak  Pkfgt 
mean  I  dumb.  Pidgin  short,  fast,  match. .  .  .  1  c 
not  reflect  the  place  I  come  from,  Hawai’i.  i 
out  Pidgin  English.” 

Her  students’  efforts  show  there  is;  inti 
poetry  in  Pidgin.  Here  is  what  Jessica  Whi 
fourth-grader,  wrote  for  Ms.  Kahami; 

Every  time  my 

matha  tell  me 

for  eat  with  my 

fork  1  no  listen 

l  eat  with  my 

finga.  Every  time 

Ipaueatmy 

handaRmessy  my 

mathaiellmesee-  ■  •  t- 

whenyounolike 

eat  with  your  fork 

thas  what  going  happen. 

But  1  sliU  no  listen. 

She-tell  me  you 

gelbeeinyour  -“.■•••  • 

ear  thas  why  you  no  ■  v  :  ' 

-listen.  '  - '  -  -  ■  -  ■  : 
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Joyce’s  “The  Dead”: 


Arts& 


’s  Final  Legacy  Leisure 


For  his  final  film, 
the  director 
tumedtothe 
riches  James 
Joyce  provided  in 
‘The  Dead.' 

By  MICHIKO  KAKUTANI 

"It  had  begun  to  snow  again.  He 
watched  sleepily  the  flakes,  silver 
and  dark,  falling  obliquely  against  the 
lamplight.  The  time  had  come  for  him 
to  set  out  on  his  journey  westward. . 
Yes,  the  newspapers  were  right: 
snow  was  genera!  all  over  Ireland.  It 
was  falling  on  every  pan  of  the  dark 
central  plain,  on  the  treeless  hills, 
falling  softly  upon  the  Bpg  of  Allen 
and,  farther  westward,' softly  falling 
into  the  dark  mutinous  Shannon 
waves.  It  was  falling,  too,  upon  every 
part  of  the  lonely  churchyard  on  the 
hill  where  Michael  Furey  lay  buried. 
It  lay  thickly  drifted  on  the  crooked 
crosses  and  headstones,  on  the  spears 
of  the  little  gate,  on  the  barren  thorns. 
His  soul  swooned  slowly  as  he  heard 
the  snow  falling  faintly  through  the 
universe  .and  faintly  falling,  like  the 
descent  of  their  last  end,  upon  all  the 
living  and  the  dead" 

With  these  beautiful,  mesmerizing 
lines,  James  Joyce  draws  his  story  . 
"The  Dead"  to  a  close,  and  in  doing 
so,  both  provides  his .  collection 
"Dubliners"  with  a  resonant  coda 
and  underlines  many  of  the  themes 
that  he  would  amplify  in  later  works: 
his  fierce  ambivalence  toward  Ire¬ 
land  his  fascination  with  the  epi- 
phanic  moment,  his  preoccupation 
with  the  relationship  between  the  liv¬ 
ing  and  the  dead.  It  was  one  of  the  late 
John  Huston's  ambitions  to  translate 
this  remarkable  story  to  the  screen, 
and  the  making  of  the  picture  — 
which  opens  Thursday  at  Cinema  1  — 
not  only  provided  him  with  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  with  his  son  and  daugh¬ 
ter  as  a  creative  team  (Tony  Huston 
wrote  the  screenplay;  Anjetica  Hus¬ 
ton  plays  Greet  a,  the  heroine  of  the 
story),  but  also  enabled  him  to  pay 


◄ 


Guests  gathered  around  a  festive  table  on  a  winter  evening  in  Dublin  in  1904  in  a  scene  from  the  film 


Dick"  and  “Reflections  in  a  Golden 
Eye");  and  the  subject  came  up  in 
conversation  of  literature  that  in  the 
producer’s  words,  "put  the  accent  in 
a  triangular  love  affair  on  the  mar¬ 
ried  couple"  (rather  than  on  the  adul¬ 
terous  liaison).  One  of  best  examples, 
they  decided,  was  Joyce’s  story  "The 
Dead- 

On  (me  level,  certainly,  “The  Dead” 
is  the  story  of  a  marriage  and  the 
ways  in  which  a  couple  can  spend 
years  together  within  the  safe,  suffo¬ 
cating  carapace  of  domestic  routine 
—  without  ever  comprehending  the 
emotional  truth  of  their  shared  lives. 
It  is  a  story  of  jealousy:  the  jealousy 
that  a  literary  journalist  named  Ga¬ 
briel  Conroy  feels  over  his  wife’s 
memories  of  a  former  lover,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  17  —  a  story  based  on 


homage  to  his  beloved^I^land  and  tq  , Joyces. bis,  wife. 


James  Joyce,  one  of  the  first  writers, 
as  he  once  observed,  to  awaken  him 
to  the  possiblitles  of  art  Though  he 
had  at  least  two  other  pictures  on  the 
drawing  boards.  It  would  be  the  last 
picture  he  would  make. 

When  Huston  first  came  across 
Joyce,  he  was  a  young  man  trying  to 
make  up  his  mind  whether  he  wanted 
to  become  a  painter,  a  writer  or  a 
boxer.  It  was  1929,  and  his  mother 


Nora,  had  once  had  a  young  suitor 
who  died  of  tuberculosis.  In  fact,  as 
the  critics  Anthony  Burgess  and 
Harry  Levin  have  pointed  out,  Ga¬ 
briel  —  with  his  thin  veneer  of  Euro¬ 
pean  sophistication  and  his  smug 
literaiy  pretensions  —  is  a  kind  of  al¬ 
ter  ego  of  Stephen  Dedalus,  the  sort  of 
middle-aged  man  Joyce  might  have 
become  had  he  not  left  Dublin  and  be¬ 
come  an  artist. 


Donal  McCann  and  Anjelica  Huston  in  a  scene  from  the  film 


brought  him  back  a  contraband  copy 
of  "Ulysses"  from  Europe,  and  in  the 
wake  of  reading  the  novel,  he  wrote  m 
his  autobiography,  "doors  fell  open." 
As  Wieland  Schulz-Keil,  one  of  the 
producers  of  "The  Dead,"  sees  it, 
Joyce’s  early  stories  introduced  tire 
■director  to  the  possibilities  of  real¬ 
ism,  and  they  helped  shape  his  ap¬ 
proach  to  making  movies  as  well: 
“Perhaps  John  learned  from  Joyce 
that  .a  story  should  not  attempt  to  in¬ 
terpret  life,  but  should  describe  an  or¬ 
der  and  an  interpretation  arising 
from  life  itself.  Joyce  and  Huston 
show  us  views  ofHfe  as  they  emerge 
In  their  stories'  characters.  These  in¬ 
terpretations  can  be  discerned  in  the 
thought  of  the  characters,  their  con¬ 
sciousness  and,  in  a  more  concealed 
form,  in  their  words  and  actions.  It  is 
not  one  view  but  many  that  overlap, 
complement  and  contradict  each 
other.  This  is  realism  in  action.  It  ex¬ 
plains,  for  one  thing,  the  absence  of  a 
homogeneous,  identifiable  style  in  the 
work  of  the  two  authors.  The  style 
changes  with  the  character  whose 
view  of  life  and  himself  if  revealed  in 
any  given  instance.” 

Huston  began  discussing  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  making  a  film  of  "The 
Dead"  with  Mr.  Schulz-Keil  some  five 
years  ago,  while  they  were  working 
together  on  the  script  of  "Under  the 
Volcano.”  Over  the  years,  the  direc¬ 
tor  had  brought  an  impressive- array 
of  novels  to  the  screen  (including,  of 
course, ‘The  Maltese  Falcon,”  "The 
Red  Badge  of  Courage,”  "Moby 


At  the  same  time,  however,  “The 
Dead”  is  also  the  story  of  a  moment 
of  illumination,  in  which  Gabriel  is 
suddenly  forced  to  reassess  his  entire 
life.  This  epiphany  occurs  at  Lhe  end 
of  a  long  evening,  after  he  and  his 
wife.  Gretta,  have  attended  an  annual 
party  given  by  his  aunts,  after  they 
have  engaged  in  all  the  banal  pleas¬ 
antries  of  a  Dublin  social  gathering. 
Following  Gretta '5  disclosure  about 
■  her  old  sweetheart  Michael  Furey, 
Gabriel  is  made  to  confront  the  past 
.and  his  own  failures  of  passion.  In  the 
process,  he  is  moved  toward  a  vision 
of  the  great  world  beyond  him,  in 
Which  the  living  and  the  dead,  the 
past  and  the  present,  are  united  and 
absolved.  He  realizes,  as  Huston  ob¬ 
served  during  shooting,  "that  we're 
all  just  a  procession  moving  into  the 
past  —  we're  all  in  the  act  of  becom¬ 
ing  the  past” 

In  some  respects,  “The  Dead” 
might'.seem  an  unlikely  subject  for  a 
film  adaptation.  The  story  is  more 
musical  in  structure  than  convention¬ 
ally  dramatic,  and  its  delicate  orches¬ 
tration  of  symbolic  details  (an  image 
of  snow,  for  instance,  is  at  once  a 
notation  of  weather  and  a  subtle 
metaphysical  metaphor)  marks 
Joyce’s  imminent  departure  from 
naturalism,  pointing  up  the  direction 
that  the  author  of  "Ulysses”  would 
soon  take. 

Still,  the  story’s  emotional  arc  re¬ 
mains  grounded  in  a  welter  of  objec¬ 
tive  details;  and  as  the  poet  Allen 
Tate  has  observed,  the  narrative  as  a 


whole  possesses  a  thoroughly  dra¬ 
matic  quality.  “We  are  never  told 
anything,’’  he  wrote  in  an  essay  on 
the  story,  “we  are  shown  everything. 
We  are  not  told,  for  example,  that  the 
milieu  of  the  story  is  the  provincial, 
middle-class,  ‘cultivated’  society  of 
Dublin  at  the  turn  of  the  century;  we 
are  not  told  that  Gabriel  represents 
its  emotional  sterility  (as  contrasted 
with  the  ‘peasant*  richness  of  his 
wife,  Gretta).  its  complacency,  its 
devotion  to  genteel  culture,  its  senti¬ 
mental  evasion  of  ’reality.'  All  this  we 
see  dramatized;  it  is  all  made  ac¬ 
tive.” 

No  doubt  this  aspect  of  “The  Dead” 
appealed  to  Huston’s  cinematic  in¬ 
stincts;  and  he  perhaps  responded  in¬ 
tuitively  to  other  aspects  of  the  story, 
too.  Though  the  director's  pictures 
are  notable  Cor  their  diversity,  many 
of  them  do  share  with  Joyce's  story  a 
concern  with  man's  capacity  for  self- 
delusion  and  his  isolation  in  the  face 
of  this  truth  —  think,  for  instance,  of 
“The  Treasure  of  the  Sierra  Madre” 
or  “The  Maltese  Falcon.”  Indeed  in 
making  his  version  of  “The  Dead,” 
the  director  focused  on  this  recurrent 
theme. 

“The  story's  about  a  man  being  re¬ 
vealed  to  himself,"  he  said  while 
shooting  the  picture,  “and  while 
we're  watching  ihat,  I  think  we're  re¬ 
vealed  to  ourselves.  What  we  are  and 
what  we  think  we  are  are  really  (wo 
different  things.  And  the  discovery  of 
who  one  is  is  a  soul-shaking  experi¬ 
ence.” 

In  the  past,  literary  critics  have 
disagreed  vociferously  over  the  exact 
nature  of  that  experience.  To  some, 
Gabriel  simply  realizes  how  empty 
his  life  has  been  —  he  realizes  that  for 
all  his  little  snobberies,  he’s  as  spirit¬ 
ually  dead  as  the  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives  to  whom  he  feels  so  superior.  In 
this  respect,  they  argue,  "The  Dead" 
reconfirms  the  vision  of  Ireland  set 
forth  by  earlier  stories  in  “Dublin¬ 
ers"  —  a  vision  of  Ireland  as  a  self- 
deluded  and  moribund  nation. 


To  other  scholars,  however,  Gabri¬ 
el's  insight  endows  him  with  the 
power  of  transcendence:  they  see  his 
sympathy  with  the  dead  not  as  sym¬ 
bol  of  resignation  but  as  a  sign  that 
he's  now  able  to  embrace  the  past  — 
that  is,  the  Irish  past.  As  a  result,  they 
see  "The  Dead”  as  Joyce's  attempt  to 
offer  up  a  somewhat  more  benevolent 
view  of  his  country.  As  Richard  E1I- 
mann  noted  in  his  biography  of  the 
author,  the  story  was  a  late  addition 
to  the  original  "Dubliners"  manu¬ 
script  —  it  was  written  later,  after 
Joyce  had  left  for  Trieste  and  Rome, 
and  those  travels  on  the  Continent 
had  already  modified  his  feelings  to¬ 
ward  his  native  land. 

“Sometimes  rhinking  of  Ireland  it 
seems  to  me  that !  have  been  unnec¬ 
essarily  harsh,"  he  wrote  his  brother 
in  1906,  shortly  before  beginning  “The 
Dead."  "I  have  reproduced  (in 
’Dubliners’  at  least)  none  of  the  at¬ 
traction  of  the  city  for  I  have  never 
felt  at  my  ease  in  any  city  since  I  left 
it  except  in  Paris.  I  have  not  repro¬ 
duced  its  ingenuous  insularity  and  its 
hospitality.  The  latter  ’virtue*  so  far 
as  I  can  see  does  not  exist  elsewhere 
in  Europe.”  Some  of  these  feelings  of 
warmth,  Mr.  Ellmann  argued,  would  ; 
find  their  way  into  "The  Dead." 

Though  it  imposes  no  interprets-, 
tion  upon  the  story,  Huston's  version 
of  "The  Dead”  tends  to  underscore 
this  sense  of  redemption  —  thanks,  in 
part  at  least,  to  the  director's  own 
abiding  love  for  Ireland.  In  fact,  while 
preparing  to  work  on  the  film,  he  told 
his  daughter  Anjetica,  “We  have  to  do 
this  one  for  Ireland." 


adopted  the  couni ry  as  his  own.  "He 
decided  that's  where  he  was  going  to 
live,  that's  where  he  wanted  his  chil¬ 
dren  to  grow  up,"  says  Ms.  Huston. 
"He  loved  the  hunting  and  he  loved 
the  wilderness  and  the  madness  of  it. 
He  became  Irish." 

He  bought  an  estate  named  St. 
Clerans  in  the  West  Country,  near 
Galway  City  —  a  lovely  Georgian 
manor  house  with  stables,  a  trout 
stream,  a  13th-century  tower  and  a 
great  walled  tree  garden  filled  with 
exotic  plants:  and  it  was  here  in  this 
magical,  Edenic  world  that  Anjelica 
and  Tony,  his  two  children  from  his 
marriage  to  Ricki  Soma,  grew  up. 

"When  1  came  back  from  a  trip 
abroad  and  entered  that  atmosphere, 
it  was  a  world  apart,"  the  director 
once  recalled.  “The  style  of  life  was 
charming.- People  dressed  for  dinner 


Sygma-  Franc™'  DuharmH 


—  women  in  long  gowns,  men  in  black 
ties  or  even  formal  attire  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  hum:  scarlet  tailcoats 
with  white  silk  lapels,  it  was  as  beau¬ 
tiful  and  as  fantastic  as  a  masquer¬ 
ade.  We  ate  dinner  by  the  light  of  50 
candles,  and  in  the  winter  the  hearth 
was  always  going.  This  was  a  life 
style  that  had  existed  for  hundreds  of 
years,  but  by  the  time  I  moved  to  Ire¬ 
land  it  was  already  a  dying  tradi¬ 
tion." 

Eighteen  years  later,  escalating 
costs  of  maintaining  the  estate  and  a 
new  marriage  would  compel  Huston 
to  reluctantly  part  with  the  property. 
"He  regretted  selling  it  more  than 
anything  he  could  think  of,”  says  An¬ 
jelica  Huston.  "It  was  heartbreaking 
for  all  of  us.  I  went  back  there  dose 
on  10  years  ago  now,  and  I  cried  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  next. 


Somehow  I’d  never  come  to  terms 
that  it  wasn’t  there  for  us  anymore. 
We  went  by  to  see  the  house,  and  it 
had  changed  very  much.  The  woods 
were  being  cut  down;  and  wood  was 
piled  by  the  door  of  the  big  house ;  and 
things  were  overgrown  and  neglect¬ 
ed,  and  there  were  no  horses  in  the 
field,  and  all  the  trees  looked  like 
they’d  been  struck  by  lightning.  It 
was  really,  really  terrible.” 


In  playing  Gretta  Conroy  In  “The 
Dead,”  Ms.  Huston  would  draw  upon 
those  feelings  of  loss  and  her  own 
memories  of  growing  up  in  Galway  — 
for  Joyce's  heroine  is  another  Galway 
girl,  who  in  remembering  her  long- 
lost  sweetheart,  also  mourns  the 
youth  and  innocence  she's  left  behind. 
“When  I  speak  of  Galway  in  the 
movie,"  says  the  actress,  "that's 
something  thaL's  right  there  for  me. 
It  wasn’t  as  though  I  weren’t 
equipped  by  all  sons  of  fortune  and 
circumstance  to  play  this  role.” 

For  her  brother.  Tony,  writing  the 
screenplay  of  “The  Dead”  similarly 
provided  an  opportunity  to  memorial¬ 
ize  the  country  of  his  youth.  “It  meant 
a  great  deal  to  me  to  portray  the  Ire¬ 
land  I  grew  up  in,"  he  says,  “rather 
than  the  phony  one  that  you  see  in  so 
many  pictures.  Having  lived  Lhere,  it 
enabled  one  to  go  for  the  truth  of  the 
subject  rather  than  all  the  innumer¬ 
able  cliches  that  people  have  about 
Ireland  —  Mother  Machree  and  all 
that  other  sentimental  business.” 

More  import antly,  working  on  “The 
Dead"  provided  Tony  and  Anjelica 
Huston  with  an  opportunity  to  work 
with  their  father  —  and,  in  doing  so,  to 
recapture  the  receding  past.  “After 
we  left  Sl  Clerans,  we  went  our  sepa¬ 
rate  ways,”  says  Tony  Huston.  “An¬ 
jelica  worked  as  a  model  and  was  in 
L.A.  I  worked  in  various  capacities  in 
the  film  business  and  married  a 
daughter  of  the  English  aristocracy 
and  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in 
England.  So  this  was  truly  a  reuniting 
of  the  family  --  but  this  time  in  crea¬ 
tive  terms.  It  was  extremely  fortui¬ 
tous.  Dad  was  not  someone  to  let  you 
know  all  he  was  trying  to  do,  but  in 
the  case  of  this  project,  his  timing 
was  unbelievable."  □ 


Second  Opinions 

BY  LOUS  SABM/nazfesEdted  by  Eugene  T.Maleska 


ACROSS 

1  Burn  midnight 
oil 

5  Union  unit 

10  Taste 

15  Jockey’s  gear 

19  "The 
Informer”  site 

20  Classic  chair 

21  Sidestep 

22  Air 

23  Game  for 
skinny-legged 
keglers? 

25  Permanent 
White  House 
staff  member? 

27  Seth  Thomas? 

28  Rock  immortal 

30  Familiar,  in 
Dijon 

31  East  Indian 
herbs 

32  Links  slammer 

33  Holdings 

34  Murphy,  e.g. 

35  Ga.  city 

36  Modify 

37  On  the  mark 

40  Where  Holmes 

reviewed 

crimes? 

42  “Sayonara” 
sash 

45  Shave 

46  Turnkey 
taumers 

47  Take  flight 

48  Kiln 

49  Geological 
span 

50  Flags  for 
Maris  and 
Staubach? 

54  Velvety 

55  Nicklaus's 
paved  range? 

57  Habituate 

58  Bright 

59  Dressed  to  the 


60  Mississippi 
takes  four 

61  Limited 

62  Far  from 
shore 

64  Skedaddles 

65  When 
unscheduled 
teams  watch 
golf? 


83  Echo  Bing 

84  Ripken  of 
baseball 

85  Uneasy 

88  Confine 

89  "Alda"  role 

93  Penny - 

94  Embarrass¬ 
ment 

95  Hot  bargain? 

96  Where  long¬ 
hair  Samuel 
composed? 

98  Floating 
library? 

100  Type  of  type  : 
Abbr. 

101  Germ  cell 

102  Not  rented 


68  Weather  word  103  Wagnerian 


Having  visited  Ireland  for  the  first 
time  in  1951,  just  before  starting  work 
on  "The  African  Queen.”  Huston 


69  Lothario’s  list 
of  lasses? 

71  Arthurian 
knight 

72. Obey 

73  Scout's 
snuggery 

74  Bug 

75  Dole 

76  Hopped-up 
drink 

77  Where  pavers 
matriculate? 

81  Polite  refusal 

82  Czechs  and 
Poles 


role 

104  Rotunda 
feature 

105  Gourmand 

106  Comes  closer 

107  Blind,  in 
falconry 

DOWN 

1  Rio  Grande 
feeder 

2  Maniple 

3  Peelers' 
objects 

4  Last  word  in 
furniture? 


5  Appeared 

6  Records 

7  Abdul  e.g. 

8  Retton  score 

9  Core 

10  Lackey 

11  Eschew 

12  Brenner  is  one 

13  Ghazel 

14  Cashbox 

15  Savage, 
intractable 
person 

16  Record 
verification 

17  Syrupy  liqueur 

.18  Helen  and 

Carol 

24  "Pinafore” 
salt 

26  Stakes 

29  Carrillo  and 
Gorcey 

32  Impertinent 

33  Inventor  Howe 

35  Virile 

36  Pul  mi  a 

pedestal 

37  Did  a  takeoff 

38  Young  salmon 

39  Rush-hour 
queue? 

40  Thirst 
quenchers 

41  Narcs’ quarry 


42  Film  maker’s 
excess? 

43  Tap  tap 

44  Atramentous 

46  Bulldozed 

48  A  screen  Chan 

50  Spinner's 
machine 

51  Tread's 
neighbor 

52  Active  TV? 

53  Slab 

54  Comic  Arnold 

56  Piece  of  food 

58  "Medea” 

segment 

60  Tickle 

61  Steeplechase 
accident 

62  Marie  Wilson 
role 

63  Catch  red- 
handed 

64  .Wards  (off) 

65  Heavenly 
Hunter 

66  Cinema's 
Hulot 

67  Witness 

69  Pam 

70  Base  unit 

73  Cross 

75  Treacle 

77  Volplane 

78  Painter's  tool 


79  Prep  for 
exams 

80  McGwire's 
end-of-season 
dash? 

81  Consumers' 
protector 

82  Site  of  much 
horsing 
around? 

84  Insert  marks 

85  Crazy  for 
bunnies? 


86  Muse  or  Dryad 

87  "Make 
tracks!" 

88  Task 

89  Bill  attachment 

90  Skier  Steve  or 
Phi] 

91  Ignore 

92  Flower  part 

94  Court  attempt 

95  Scotlie’s  song? 
97  Bath,  e.g. 

99  Vane  reading 


ANSWER  TO  PREVIOUS  PUZZLE 


ISdoljddbddqddqeEeebe 

□□□□□BUG  □□□□□  CLEGGE 
□BnOGEBDDODBOEOElIEEEE 
CQSOG  EEQQ  BBQE  EEEE 
LJEDQDUE  DOGE 
□UQOE  DQD  UQLHJ  EECEUD 
□□□□  EDOGO  OGEE  EGEEE 
□□□□DEED  □□□□□□□  EDGE 
UGUUUUC  GBBEE  LJEECEEE 
BQEUDDE  GGEEGEDE 
□□□HDD  DDGDDDE  LLLULL 
□□□□□EEU  BGQDBBE 
UUUL30UL1  GEEGQ  QGEEUCE 
□GQD  GODDGGB  DQEEEEEE 
□□□□0  DDDG  GOUGE  CEDE 
□□□□BE  EDGU  EGG  EDEEE 
EEEE  EDOCBDE 
□□□□  DOUG  GOUQ  EEEOO 
□□□□□EBEEODUEQUECGGDE 
□□□QBE  □□BED  LJEECEEEG 
□BOQBE  DEGGE  DQEEEEOC 
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Letters 


They  Can  Make  History 


Expectations  about  the  summit  meeting  soared 
so  unreasonably  that  to  some,  its  genuine  successes 
seem  pallid.  Already  the  moaning  can  be  heard 
about  failure  to  reach  accord  on  space-based  de¬ 
fenses,  on  long-range  nuclear  arms,  on  Soviet  with¬ 
drawal  from  Afghanistan  and  on  breakthroughs  for 
human  rights. 

Yet  that  mistakes  what  President  Reagan  and 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev  achieved.  They  not 
only  signed  the  treaty  eliminating  Euromissiles; 
they  had  the  courage  to  make  the  necessary  mutual 
compromises.  They  made  important  progress  to¬ 
ward  a  treaty  to  make  dramatic  cuts  in  strategic 
weapons.  And  by  all  accounts,  they  had  realistic 
conversations  on  much  else. 

Set  against  40  years  of  cold  war,  that  is  success. 
Better  still,  it  was  success  without  euphoria.  The 
leaders  did  not  deny  important  differences  or 
stretch  for  phony  agreements  in  principle.  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon  practiced  that  form  of  detente;  the  re¬ 
sult  was  quick  and  deep  disappointment 

Above  all,  what  this  summit  meeting  demon¬ 
strated  is  that  Soviet  and  American  leaders  do  not 
have  to  surrender  to  endless  hostility.  Mr.  Reagan 
put  it  eloquently.  The  arms  race,  he  said,  “is  not 
preordained  and  not  pan  of  some  inevitable  course 
of  history.  We  can  make  history.” 


At  Reykjavik  a  year  ago,  the  two  leaders  were 
supposed  to  make  their  final  push  toward  the  treaty 
eliminating  missiles  in  Europe  with  ranges  between 
300  and  3,000  miles.  Instead,  they  stumbled  into  an 
ill-conceived  bidding  game  over  nuclear  disarma¬ 
ment  and  deadlocked  over  “Star  Wars.” 

Since  then,  they  have  kept  prodding  for  the 
Euromissile  treaty,  without  which  the  experts 


Why  Choke  Japanese  Auto  Imports? 


.  Curbs  on  imports  of  Japanese  cars  were  sup- 
pqsed.tp  big^eippgrary.  Now  almost  seven  years  old, 
their  cost  to  consumers  has  been  staggering  and  the 
benefit  to  American  car  makers  only  marginal 
Even  so,  Detroit  has  come  up  with  a  laughable  new 
argument  to  make  the  ceiling  lower  still 

President  Reagan  caved  in  to  industry  and 
labor  in  1981  and  approved  a  “voluntary  agree¬ 
ment”  with  Tokyo  that  cut  imports  to  1.6  million 
cars  a  year.  There  was  nothing  voluntary  about  it; 
without  an  agreement  Congress  would  have  im¬ 
posed  limits  by  law.  After  two  years,  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  qfficially  withdrew,  leaving  it  to  Japan  to 
limit  itself,  which  it  does,  still  4 ‘voluntarily.”  The 
current  ceiling,  2  .3  million,  expires  in  March. 

Originally,  Detroit  executives  said  they  just 
needed  time  —  General  Motors’  president  said  two 
or  three  years  —  to  whip  their  companies  into  com¬ 
petitive  shape.  Two  years  later  they  said  restric¬ 
tions  could  be  lifted  if  Japan  made  cars  here.  And  in 
1985,  Ford  and  the  United  Auto  Workers  indicated 
that  no  quota  would  be  needed  if  the  dollar  fell 

Japanese  automakers  have  established  U.S. 
plants,  the  dollar  has  plunged  and  Detroit  has  had 
plenty  of  time.  So  guess  what?  Donald  Peterson, 
Ford’s  president,  now  argues  for  slashing  the  quota 
because  Japanese  cars  made  in  America  have  im¬ 
ported  parts.  No  matter  that  some  of  Detroit's  prod¬ 
ucts  use  foreign  parts,  too;  he  wants  the  Japanese 
parts  in  Hondas,  Mazdas  and  other  U.S.-made  Japa¬ 
nese  models  to  be  counted  against  the  quota. 

Japan’s  American  output  is  1 2  million  cars  a 
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year.  Calculating  that  imported  parts  are  half  of  the 
final  product,  Mr.  Peterson -would  lop  600.000.cars 
from  the  quota,  cutting  it  to  1.7  million.  Chrysler 
gets  the  same  figures  by  a  different  route;  it  wants 
a  cap  on  Japan’s  market  share,  regardless  of  where 
the  cars  are  made.  This  week,  Robert  Byrd,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  majority  leader,  lent  his  considerable  support  in 
a  letter  to  the  Japanese  Government 

Enough  is  enough.  U.S.  consumers  have  paid 
dearly  for  this  wretched  deal  As  soon  as  imports 
were  limited,  Japan  started  shipping  higher-priced, 
top-of-the-line  models.  Then  Detroit  raised  prices, 
too.  Through  1984,  according  to  International  Mone¬ 
tary  Fund  economists,  Americans  laid  out  an  added 
$17  billion  for  new  cars  because  of  the  quotas. 

Detroit's  profits  are  up  handsomely,  but  its 
competitiveness  remains  in  doubt  Quotas  have  en¬ 
hanced  Japanese  companies’  profits,  too,  strength¬ 
ening  their  companies  financially  and  allowing 
them  to  make  production  even  more  efficient. 

As  it  happens,  the  dollar’s  sharp  drop  in  value 
has  most  Japanese  companies  scrambling  to  fill 
this  year’s  allowances;  market  forces  are  working 
in  Detroit’s  favor.  Now  is  the  moment  to  dismantle 
the  quota  system,  and  it  may  be  the  last  opportuni¬ 
ty.  A  recession  would  create  irresistible  pressure 
for  still  tighter  curbs. 

President  Reagan  needs  to  encourage  Tokyo  to 
end  ttie-curbs  as  “voluntarily”  as  it  imposed  them. 
He  could  do  so  with  a  clear  proclamation  that  free 
competition  in  autos  is  best  for  America,  and  with  a 
firm  pledge  to  veto  any  countermove  by  Congress. 


Armies  in  Transition 


In  South  Korea,  military  officers.  a  j 

worried  about  an  opposition  victory,  /iTOUIlU 
talk  about  Mocking  this  week’s  elec-  p-i_n 

tions.  In  Haiti,  the  military  juggles  VeUlUli1 

‘  electoral  rules  to  protect  its  inter-  A 

-  ests.  In  the  Philippines,  the  leader  of 
a  military  reform  movement  is  cap¬ 
tured  after  repeated  plotting  against  the  Government. 
Meanwhile,  Argentina  feels  aftershocks  from  last 
spring’s  military  revolt  against  human  rights  trials. 
Brazilian  officers  have  defied  civil  authority  to  press  pay 
claims.  And  Chile  prepares  for  a  plebiscite  that  could  be¬ 
gin  a  transition  from  15  years  of  military  dictatorship. 

-  There  can  be  no  stable  passage  to  democracy  unless 
civilian  politicians  and  military  leaders  work  out  mutual 
problems.  That  means  a  changed  rote  for  civilian  politi¬ 
cians,  and  for  officers  long  at  the  center  of  political  power. 
Civilians  persecuted  by  past  military  regimes  care  little 
about  military  sensibilities.  Militaries  that  see  them¬ 
selves  as  custodians  of  national  honor  do  not  easily  bend 
to  pluralist  give-and-take. 

But  many  on  both  sides  have  learned  something  from 
past  mistakes  and  in  some  countries,  the  choice  is  no 
longer  so  stark  as  jackboots  versus  ballots. 

How  can  a  politicized  military  recover  professional 
values  and  political  restraint?  How  will  mllitaiy  prestige 
survive  &  retreat  from  power?  Will  officers  face  punish¬ 
ment  for  acting  under  orders  or  under  a  different  legal  re¬ 
gime?  Will  there  be  reprisals  against  military  budgets, 
salaries  and  procurement?  And  of  greatest  importance, 
will  the  military  stay  in  the  barracks  if  the  civilian  regime 

IKS  tfce^jssues  are  now  posed  in  Argentina.  The 
f  ASoEin  Government  may  have  overreached  its  political 
strength  by  threatening  so  many  officers  with  trials.  Per- 
haDsit  erred  by  not  finishing  the  job  sooner,  white  Its 
wrennth  was  at  a  peak.  Anxiety  over  trials  now  combines 
SSha  reformist  challenge  to  politiciredtop  officer,  who 
wnebtemed  for  lost  military  prestige.  Obedience  along  the 
^biof  command  is  dangerously  undependable. 


Around  the  Globe, 
Colonels  Seek 
A  New  Role 


1-1*1  fits In  BraziI»  a  nervous  military 
U1UUC>  blocked  direct  presidential  elections 
Ic  QpaIt  three  years  ago  and  also  avoided 

lo  trials  for  human  rights  abuses. 

it  Pq|p  President  Samey  now  stumbles 

r  v  v  along  without  mandate  or  real  con¬ 

stituency.  Junior  officers  have 
begun  to  take  matters  into  their  own  hands  over  pay,  with 
sympathy  from  the  generals  on  whose  support  an  isolated 
government  now  depends. 

In  the  Philippines,  the  same  reform  movement  that  was 
cheered  two  years  ago  for  ignoring  Ferdinand  Marcos’s 
orders  went  on  to  challenge  Corazon  Aquino.  Its  vague 
program  still  includes  the  same  demands  that  motivated 
the  earlier  revolt  —  higher  pay,  more  effective  counterin¬ 
surgency,  programs  and  less  corruption.  CoL  Gregorio 
Honasan,  now  under  military  arrest,  has  won  substantial 
sympathy  from  fellow  officers,  at  the  expense  of  civilian 
authority. 

And  in.  South  Korea,  officers  who  helped  Chun  Doo 
Hwan  come  to  power  in  1979  now  worry  about  possible  re¬ 
prisals  if  their  critics  win  Wednesday's  election.  Though 
both  major  opposition  candidates  promise  reconciliation, 
the  military  remains  ominously  skeptical. 

Civilian-military  conflicts  can  be  resolved.  In  Greece, 
Spain  and  Portugal,  democrats  have  shown  they  could , 
punish  military  leaders  for  illegal  acts,  intelligently  ad-  * 
dress  pay  and  modernization  needs,  and  avoid  frontal  at¬ 
tacks  on  military  prestige. 

Washington  can  help,  as  it  has  with  warnings  about  mili¬ 
tary  rule  in  the  Philippines  and  Korea.  Clear  and  repeated 
signals  are  needed  to  make  Koreans  forget  past  American 
tolerance  for  strong-arm  coups.  In  Haiti,  the  Namphy 
junta  still  doesn't  take  seriously  U.S.  threats  to  cut  off  aid. 

The  critical  decisions,  however,  wiU  be  made  in  the 
countries  undergoing  transition  to  democracy.  Wise  heads 
are  needed  to  resolve  when  military  and  security  con¬ 
cerns  have  a  legitimate  claim  on  the  democratic  process, 
and  when  bowing  to  them  undermines  constitutional  rule. 

DAVID  C.  UNGER 


How  to  Retool  the  Weapons  Trade 


never  would  have  resolved  dozens  of  second-order 
issues  that  had  blocked  final  agreement  The  treaty 
just  signed  is  a  monument  to  summit  diplomacy 
and  creates  stunning  precedents  for  on-site  inspec¬ 
tions  of  future  arms  agreements. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  likewise,  to  minimize  the 
progress  made  toward  a  larger  treaty  that  would 
cut  strategic  weapons  in  half.  The  elimination  of  one 
obstacle  to  that  is  a  story  in  itself:  The  two  sides 
agreed  to  forbid  the  coding  of  telemetric  or  radio 
signals  during  missile  flight  tests.  Thus,  the  capabil¬ 
ities  of  missiles  will  be  better  known.  They  also 
agreed  on  how  to  count  and  limit  air-  and  sea- 
launched  cruise  missiles;  to  cap  missile  warheads 
for  each  side  at  4,900;  and  to  cut  in  half  the  number 
of  powerful  Soviet  SS-18  missiles.  Questions  remain, 
like  allowing  or  banning  land-based  mobile  missiles, 
but  the  major  issues  are  more  or  less  settled. 

However,  the  two  men  parted  without  resolving 
“Star  Wars.”  Will  Mr.  Gorbachev  sign  an  offensive 
arms  treaty  without  one  that  restricts  space-based 
defenses?  The  leaders  fudged  the  question  with’ 
meaningless  language  regarding  the  ABM  treaty. 
They  pledged  in  their  final  joint  statement  to  abide 
by  the  original  interpretation  of  the  treaty.  But  this 
leaves  open  whether  extensive  “Star  Wars”  testing 
is  allowed.  That  ambiguity  could  create  trouble 
soon,  and  should  be  resolved.  Yet  the  leaders  were 
correct  in  not  permitting  the  “Star  Wars”  dispute  to 
discolor  the  whole  summit  meeting  this  time. 

Perhaps  the  sense  of  workmanlike  achieve¬ 
ment  on  nuclear  arms  will  carry  over  to  Afghani¬ 
stan,  human  rights,  conventional  forces.  There  was 
about  this  summit  meeting  a  sense  of  maturity,  of 
clearheadedness  about  what  divides  the  two  nations 
and  where  they  might  pull  together  —  of  getting 
some  control  over  history. 


To  the  Editor: 

At  confirmation  hearings  on  his  ap¬ 
pointment  by  President  Reagan  to  be 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Frank  C.  Car- 
iucci  told  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  “I  don't  think  anything 
can  be  sacrosanct”  (news  story,  Nov. 
13).  Times  are  tough  and  getting 
tougher  in  the  weapons  industries, 
you  reported  Nov.  16  (Business  Day). 
With  the  slock  market  plunge  adding 
intense  pressure  to  the  need  to  reduce 
the  deficit,  hungry  eyes  are  turning  to 
the  military  budget.  The  article  de¬ 
scribes  how  the  budget  squeeze  will 
cause  some  weapons  systems  to  be 
delayed,  scaled  back  or  even  can¬ 
celed.  Some  companies  will  lose  con¬ 
tracts  or  not  get  new  ones.  The 
shrinking  military  pie  will  create  a 
more  competitive,  less  lucrative  in¬ 
dustry.  Increased  competition  is  one 
response  within  the  industry.  This 
will  cost  jobs. 

However,  there  is  an  alternative  to 
avoid  the  unemployment  and  com¬ 
munity  disruption  brought  on  by  the 
cuts.  Economic  conversion  provides 
for  the  planned  shifting  or  productive 
resources  to  change  a  military-de¬ 
pendent  business  into  a  more  stable 
and  productive  one. 

Pioneering  conversion  work  is 
being  done  on  state  and  local  levels 
throughout  our  country: 

Minnesota  has  a  state  task  force  on 
economic  conversion  and  a  modest 
conversion-assistance  program  for 
military-dependent  and  other  vulner¬ 
able  industries.  Such  assistance  could 
include  job  training,  economic  devel¬ 
opment  and  technical  expertise. 

The  Connecticut  General  Assembly 
recently  passed  a  bill  mandating  that 
state  to  look  closely  at  broadening  its 
manufacturing  base.  A  task  force  has 
been  charged  with  such  duties  as 
looking  into  ways  the  state  can  assist 
military-dependent  companies  to 
convert  to  nonmilitary  production. 


Don’t  Give  Guarantees 
To  Aliens  at  Border 

To  the  Editor: 

Arthur  Helton’s  proposal  of  full 
constitutional  guarantees  for  aliens 
arriving  at  the  border  (“What’s  Fair 
for  the  Cubans,"  Op-Ed,  Dec.  1) 
would  be  a  lawyers'  paradise,  but  the 
final  capitulation  of  our  tattered  im¬ 
migration  enforcement. 

His  proposal  advances  our  bur¬ 
geoning  rights  industry  to  its  ultimate 
expression  —  in  effect,  full  constitu¬ 
tional  protection,  with  multiple  hear¬ 
ings,  appeals  and  government-paid 
legal  counsel  for  restless  millions  be¬ 
yond  our  borders  who  would  only 
ha ve  tp  reach  United  States  soil. 

Fortunately,  Congress;  "and  the 
courts  have  had  a  clearer  apprecia¬ 
tion  than  Mr.  Helton  of  what1  our- 
social  compact  requires  of  us  and  of 
the  immensity  of  world  immigration 
pressures.  If  we  learn  anything  from 
the  seven-year  Mariel  boat-lift  deba¬ 
cle,  it  is  that  the  most  effective,  de¬ 
pendable  and  often  most  humane  im¬ 
migration  controls  are  those  applied 
at  the  border  or  through  visa  screen¬ 
ing  abroad.  David  E.  Simcox 

Washington,  Dec.  1, 1987 


An  economic-adjustment  bill  has 
been  introduced  into  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Legislature  as  welL  The  biii  en¬ 
courages  hard-hit  facilities,  including 
military  contractors,  to  create  com¬ 
mittees  to  plan  diversification. 

As  a  result  of  the  passage  of  a  nu¬ 
clear-free  ordinance  in  Chicago,  an 
economic  conversion  commission  has 
been  created.  It  is  assessing  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  nuclear-weapons  contracts  in 
the  city  and  will  produce  a  report  on 
alternative  productive  uses  of  these 
facilities  by  next  spring. 

We  need  to  develop  a  capacity  to 
deal  with  economic  fluctuations.  We 
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do  not  simply  have  to  sit  idly  by  and 
suffer  the  consequences  of  layoffs 
and  dislocations.  The  conversion  ex¬ 
perience  base  being  forged  on  the 
state  and  local  levels  will  increase  in 
value  as  the  military  budget  de¬ 
creases.  Mel  DuriCAN 

Minneapolis.  Nov.  20, 1987 
The  writer  is  executive  director  of 
Jobs  With  Peace  and  a  member  of  the 
Minnesota  Economic  Conversion 
Task  Force. 


We  Have  Willed 
This  Suffering 

T°T  U«e°of  Tom  Wicker's  ffllumn 
on  the  poor  (Nov.  19).  "Always  ^ 
Us."  obviously  allude  to  ***** 
onamy  and  Sl  Matdww.  lt 
that  today’s  hometess  owetnei 

The  answer  is  the  majority  of 
have  turned  this  country  wio Jne 
most  brutal  of  democracies.  Wehave 

willed  this  brutality  at  home,  wlwre 
we  make  a  fetish  of  raw  market 
forces,  as  well  as  abroad,  where  tt 
turns  into  naked  might  —  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  offensive  hardware  and 
now  the  manipulation  of  cu  rrency._ 

In  a  democracy,  as  opposed  to  bow 
the  Bible  and  Greek  tragedy,  suffer¬ 
ing  does  not  simply  befall  us  os  our 
lot.  Without  ballots  we  have  turned 
against  ourselves,  willing  social  pro¬ 
grams  to  be  reduced  to  self-support^ 
ing  funds,  just  as  we  have  turned 
against  everyone  on  the  globe,  willing 
a  preposterous  overkill  defense. 

The  usual  response  is  sentimental¬ 
ity  —  the  thoughtless  man's  inane 
substitute  for  justice.  What  one  is  en¬ 
titled  to  expect  from  an  adult  is.  in¬ 
stead  of  guilt  feelings,  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  who  willed  things  to  become 
this  way;  instead  of  the  soul’s  Band- 
Aid  called  “compassion,”  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  collective  responsibility;  in¬ 
stead  of  the  convenient  blindness  to 
self-incurred  brutality,  eyes  open 
enough  to  see  die  most  obvious  rela¬ 
tions  between  causes  and  effects.  The 
next  time  one  of  these  freezing  char¬ 
acters  asks  you  for  a  dime,  say  to 
yourself:  the  American  people  got 
their  way.  REINER  SCHURMANN 

Professor  of  Philosophy 
New  School  for  Social  Research 
New  York,  Nov.  29, 1987 


U.N.  Belt  Tightening  Affects  Recruitment 


To  the  Editor: 

Senator  Bob  Dole's  statement 
about  the  United  Nations  (news  story, 
Dec.  1)  contained  references  to  the 
staffs  "inflated  salaries,  lavish  perks 
and  generous  retirement  plans.”  The 


which  have  been  frozen  since  1984. 
Our  career  prospects  are  limited,  and 
at  age  60  we  are  forced  to  retire, 
though  because  of  the  high  level  of 
competence  required,  most  of  us  join 
late  in  our  careers  ami  get  only  mod- 


salaries  of  the  United  Nations  staff  est  pensions.  Pension  entitlements 
and  such  agencies  as  the  World  have  been  reduced  since  1984. 


Health  Organization,  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Organization,  International 


Many  organizations  face  financial 
difficulties  because  of  nonpayment  of 


Atomic  Energy  Agency,  have  become  contributions  by  the  United  States 


so  unattractive  that  many  of  the 
agencies,  like  W.H.O.,  or  programs 
like  the  United  Nations  Development 
Program  can  no  longer  recruit  the 
highly  qualified  people  they  need. 


under  its  Charter  obligations.  There 
is  a  recruitment  freeze  in  some  or¬ 
ganizations,  which  hampers  their 
ability  to  combat  disease,  implement 
food  and  agricultural  programs,  and 


More  and  more  member  states  —  regulate  safety  in  international  air 

ments  to  their  national  to 'encourage1  tematianal •;  S^^'servfce  ‘cannot’  6e 
them  to  accept  posts  in  the  United  builV  ovemighL  A  day  might  come" 
1  Nations  system.  This  is  in  violation  of  when  the  United  States  will  deeply  re- 


the  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  In  many  duty  stations,  in 
Asia,  Africa  or  Latin  America,  where 
staffs  work  under  often  difficult 


gret  that  the  United  Nations  and  its 
agencies  no  longer  have  the  compe¬ 
tent,  dedicated  staff  that  has  contrib¬ 
uted  to  progress  achieved  in  many 


conditions,  they  are  paid  even  less  sectors  in  the  second  half  of  this  cen- 


than  they  would  be  in  New  York. 

We  are  expatriates,  but  are  not  pro¬ 
vided  with  subsidized  accommoda¬ 
tions.  We  pay  rents  from  our  salaries. 


y.  Franc6ise  Sala 

President,  Federation  of 
International  Civil  Servants  Assn. 

New  York,  Dec.  4, 1987 


Tax  on  Sale  of  Stations  Would  Help  Public  TV  Neologisms  March  On 


To  the  Editor: 

Prof.  Thomas  W.  Hazlett  (“Making 
Money  Out  of  the  Air,”  Op-Ed,  Dec.  2) 
is  certainly  correct  that  it  would  be 
more  efficient  and  better  public 
policy  if  users  of  the  broadcast  spec¬ 
trum  were  required  to  pay  appropri¬ 
ate  license  fees.  It  is  scandalous  that 
an  industry  as  established  and  profit¬ 
able  as  commercial  television  should 
be  subsidized  in  the  form  of  free  spec¬ 
trum  space. 

Licenses  acquired  for  the  cost  of 
legal  fees  are  packaged  with  operat¬ 
ing  stations  and  sold  for  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  It  is  a  giveaway 
that  cries  for  reform. 

But  sometimes  the  best  is  the 
enemy  of  the  good  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  a  license  fee  is  the  best  poli¬ 
cy,  if  the  political  will  existed  to  im¬ 
plement  it  But  in  the  circumstances, 
the  proposed  taxon  the  sate  price  of  a 
station  is  good  enough: 


I  dissent  from  Professor  Hazlett’s 
antipathy  to  Federal  support  of  pub¬ 
lic  broadcasting.  There  is  a  national 
interest  in  a  flourishing  broadcast 
service  dedicated  to  educational  and 
cultural  interests  other  than  popular 
entertainment.  The  justification  goes 
beyond  efficiency  to  other  goals  of 
economic  and  social  systems,  as  in 
public  subsidy  of  education,  mu¬ 
seums,  symphony  orchestras  and 
repertory  theaters.  These  institu¬ 
tions,  likewise,  are  not  supported  by 
consumers  atone. 

The  Rollings  bill,  which  transfers 
needed  resources  to  public  broadcast¬ 
ing,  is  a  good  policy  and  should  be 
enacted  .  Hyman  H.  Goldin 
/  Swampscott,  Mass,  Dec.  3, 1987 
The  writer  was  executive  secretary 
of  the  Carnegie  .  Commission  on 
Educational  Television,  1965*67,  and 
professor  of  communications,  Boston 
University,  1966-79. 


To  the  Editor: 

It  is  no  surprise  that  a  senior  critic 
such  as  Harold  Schonberg  would  take 
a  dim  view  of  English  neologisms 
(Critic's  Notebook,  Dec.  7).  But  the 
use  of  “premiere”  and  “debut”  as 
verbs  can  scarcely  be  considered  re¬ 
cent  Lexicographers  have  recorded 
the  use  of  premiere  as  a  verb  in  1933, 
less  than  half  a  century  alter  it  pre¬ 
miered  in  English  as  a  noun.  And 
debut  debuted  as  a  verb  no  later  than 
1830  —  many  years  before  even  Mr. 
Schonberg  was  bom. 

Such  conversion  as  this  of  noons  to 
verbs  is  a  highly  productive  deriva¬ 
tional  process.  Ftilminations  of  usage 
mavens  will  have  as  much  effect  in 
stopping  it  as  a  plck-and-sbovel  bri¬ 
gade  would  have  in  stopping  continen¬ 
tal  drift.  James  Rader 

New  York,  Dec.  7, 1987 
The  writer  is  etymology  editor  of  the 
Random  House  Dictionary. 


Book  Theft  Is  a  Well-Established  Business  in  New  York  City 


To  the  Editor: 

Your  article  about  cut-rate  book¬ 
stands  on  the  sidewalks  of  New  York 
(Nov.  27)  was  welcome.  What  also 
needs  telling  is  the  truth  about  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  bookstore  theft  by  profession¬ 
als  and  its  consequences. 

For  many  years,  i  purchased  books 
for  and  managed  large  bookshops  in 
the  Rockefeller  Center  area  and  in 
the  World  Trade  Center.  When  I  was 
first  alerted  to  the  rings  of  profes¬ 
sional  book  thieves  I  was  stunned,  ap¬ 
palled,  enraged  and  frustrated. 

Some  thieves  have  special  pockets 
made  in  coats  or  jackets  to  hold  what 
we  term  in  the  trade  a  “pocket  of 
books,"  that  is,  five  or  six  copies  of  a 
title.  These  men  are  slick.  They  wait 
for  an  opportune  moment  and  are  in 
and  out,  often  with  as  much  as  $500  to 
$1,000  of  books  at  a  clip.  Often  they 
enter  a  store  with  two  sturdy  book 
cartons.  It  is  easy  to  pack  up  an  entire 
display  in  less  than  a  minute  and  run 
oqr.  alarm  system  and  all.  They  are 
brazen,  often  taunting  the  helpless 
bookstore  personnel,  thumbing  a 

The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer's  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of 
the  large  volume  of  mail  received,  we • 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


nose,  leering,  waving  from  outside  be¬ 
fore  making  a  hit. 

Some  have  more  than  100  arrests. 
They  get  off.  so  police  action  is  mostly  * 
a  lost  cause.  Before  Brentano’s  ■ 
closed,  the  head  of  security  gave  me 
his  rogues  gallery  of  photos  of  the  top 
10  pros  in  the  area.  1  posted  the 
photos  near  the  door.  One  of  my  regu¬ 
lars  stopped  by  to  tell  me  the  picture 
of  him  was  not  -flattering.  Once  I 
shouted,  "Stop  you  rotten  thief!''  The 
retort  was:  ‘T  am  not  rotten.  I  am  the 
best!”  Because  these  thieves  fellow 
patterns,  most  bookshop  managers 
telephoned  one  another  with  an  alert 
about  a  thief's  impending  arrival 

When  I  pass  these  bookstands  on 
the  street  and  see  a  piTe  of  three,  five, 

six  copies  of  a  book  from  a  reputable 


publisher,  I  am  certain  this  is  stolen 
( merchandise.  It  is  sickening  that  it  is 
permitted.  This  is  not.  as  one  of  the 
vendors  you  quote  says,  freedom  of 
the  press.  It  is  street  robbery.  It  has 
contributed  greatly  to  putting  legiti¬ 
mate  booksellers  out  of  business. 

Book  thieves  have  their  own  best¬ 
seller  lists.  All  in  hard  cover.  Web¬ 
ster’s  .Collegiate  Dictionary,  “The 
New  York  Times  Cookbook."  fiction 
and  nonfiction  new  releases,  "The 
Joy  of  Sex,”  pop-ups.  Dr.  Seuss  books, 
expensive  art  books,  new.  remain¬ 
dered  or  reprints,  photography  re¬ 
prints,  cookbook  reprints. 

■  I  hope  the  public  win  cease  abetting 
criminals  and  buy  bodes  in  book- 

sttres-  Carol  Shedun 

New  Yoric,  Nov.  39, 1887 
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THE  JERUSALEM  POST 


By  GeorgeP.Shultz 

he  signing  <£remony 

■  ^for  the  treatyton  Inter- 

■  ,  medjate-range  nuclear 
.  I ..’  .  forces  was  a  moment 

I .  .  filled  with  potential  for 

the  future.  Such  nto- 

meats  are  tu  be  savored,  and  then  am 
return  to  the  realities  of  the-  tough 
work  stiD.  to  be  done. 

That  is  what  Presidem  Reagan  ami 
General  Secretary  Mikhail  $.  Gorba¬ 
chev  did 

Within,  an  hour  after  die' ceremony, 
they  were  in i  a  deep  discussion  on 
other  key  arms  control  issues,  human 
rights  and  regional  problems.  When 
the  working  groups  meeting  at  the 
State'  Department  convened  again 
that  afternoon,  everyone  seemed  to 
feel  that  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
had  added  something  new  to  our  ex¬ 
changes  on  these  difficult  issues:  a 
sense  of  satisfaction  that  a  key  objec¬ 
tive  had  been  readied. 

The  completion  of  the  treaty 
us  four  important  and  encouraging 
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ESSAY  William  Safire 


The  Fawning  After 


as 


our  differences  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  he  has  always  been  willing  to  en¬ 
gage  in  clear-eyed  negotiations  in 
areas  where  a  more  stable  relation¬ 
ship  can  be  pursued  consistent  with 
allied  security.  '  .  ' 

The  second  conviction  is  that  any 
negotiation  with  the  Soviet  Union 
must  proceed  from  strength.  It  is 
allied  strength,  unity  and  determina¬ 
tion  that  brings  die  other  side  to  the 
table  and  keeps  them  there. 

Eight  years  ago.  in  response  to 
Soviet  deployments  of  SS-20  inter¬ 
mediate-range  missiles  in  Europe  in 
the  late  1970’s,  NATO  decided  to  de¬ 
ploy  Pershing  2  and  ground-launched 
cruise  missiles.  Then,  in  1981,  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  proposed  the  “zero  op¬ 
tion”  to  eliminate  intermediate-range 
nuclear  forces. 

We  and  our  allies  hung  tough  with 
our  decision.  We  began  deployment  in 
1983.  despite  Soviet  efforts  at  intimi¬ 
dation,  a  year-long  walkout  from  ne¬ 
gotiations  and  considerable  public  op¬ 
position  in  Europe.  Our  resolve 
brought  the  Soviets  back  to  the  table 
in  1981  Budding  on  this  successful 
model,  if  we  display,  the  same  resolve 


.1.  Our  defense  strategy  is  not  only  The  second  convic 
fundamentally  sound  but  effective,  negotiation  with  tb 
The  treaty  embodies  the  two  basic  must  proceed  from 
principles  of  our  defense  doctrine:  allied  strength,  unity 
stability  through  strength  and  Amer-  tion  that  brings  the  i 
ica’s  enduring  commitment  to  allied  table  and keeps  them 
security.  What  was  not  possible  in  the  Eight  years  ago , 

1970's  became  possible  today  because  Soviet  deployments 
we  are  strong  and  our-  alliance  is  mediate-range  missii 
solid.  1  the  late  1970’s,  NAT< 

2.  Negotiations  can  work.  Yes,  past  ploy  Pershing  2  and  \ 

agreements  have  proved  imsatisfac-  cruise  missiles.  Then 
Cory.  This  agreement  demonstrates  dent  Reagan  propose 
we  can  learn  from  past  mistakes.  It  is  tion”  to  eliminate  inte 
an  unsparing  document  Its  nuts  and  nuclear  forces, 
bolts  are  fastened  tightly.  We  and  our  allies  1 

3.  The  treaty  has  npened  doors  (not  our  decision.  We  bega 
windows  of  vulnerabifity).  It  has  1983.  despite  Soviet  e 
opened  new  possibilities  for  Improv-  dation,  a  year-king  w 
ing  international  security.  And  it  has  gotiatkms  and  considt 
removed  concrete  as  well  as  concep-  position  in  Europe 
tual  barriers  to  the  eventual  achieve-  brought  the  Soviets  b 
ment  of  greater  strategic  stability  at  in  1981  Budding  on 
progressively  lower  levels  of  often-  model,  if  we  display  tl 
smarms.- 

4.  The  arms  reductions  provided  — — - - - - - 

for  in  the  treaty  have  opened  a 

healthy  debate  here  and  in  Europe,  /tm  t  -jvt 
Progress  always  brings  change  and  .  1  DC  1.1N  .V 
tbe  need  for  readjustment.. We  and 
our  allies  must  think  together  about  tT03.tV 
how  we  can  continue  to  assure  the  J  . 

freedom  and  security  of  our  nations  OD011S 

■  while  reducing  strategic  offensive  nu-  ^ 
dear  arms. 

Our  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organ  i-  . 
zation  alliance,  fully  understands  that  rlrwre- 
the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  pose  a-  UOUI  o. 
great  threat  fo  the  security  of  the  free 
world  and  its  values.  Our  political  re- 
solve  must  remain  constant  and  our 
defense  robust  At  the  same  time,  we  and  strengthj  there  an 

armk 

our  security.  .That  canonly  come  .  The  third  cOnvici 
when.ihetieep  distrust  that  gives,  rise  guided  negotiations  is 
toconflictis  removed.  That  is  why  we  results  most  not  dii 
attach  so  much  importance  to  the  curity  or  that  of  ( 
hnman  rights  obligations  undertaken  strengthen  it 
in  tiie  Helsinki  Final  Act  No  agreement  —  let 

As  we  look  at  America’s  broad  de-  treaty,  with  its  focus 
feose  strategy,  we  can  see  that  tbe  missiles  — is  a  panace 
trea^t  is  both  a  foundation  stone  and  threat  But  it  represen 
a  stewing  stone.  .  first  step  in  the  direc 

From  thebeginning«if  his  Admnns-  inganriscuts— not  ju 
t ration.  President'  Reagan  has  pro-  lated  buildups  —  and  i 
ceeded  from  three  baSc  convictions  strategic  objective  ol 
about  arzns^.  control  —  convictions  Every  step  of  the  waj 
that  are shared  by  tile  vaia  majority  suited  with  our  frienc 
of  tiie  American  people  : Z'y.-t';  Japan,  Australia,  and  1 

'  First,  theMctea!rdia  demajids  that  well  as  NATO.  Ever 
we  lairsue  ah^ffecth^^B^e^  wdth  every  detail  ' of  thi 
the  Sdvter  .'tWon  one.  based  on  been  scrutinized  by  ou 

strength  andreafism/Every  success-  perts. 
fo]  n^Btiat^  tfocHmenf  must  meet  The  treaty  has  help© 
tiie  needs  rf-^otir  parties^HArd  coni-  :  .the  North  Atlantic  Tn 
men  a-  don's  commitment  t( 

lowest  <^minra u  d^ihlimtor.  '  The  strategy  of  collective 
PresHfeHtis  tmderfloTlHitsJarts  about  flexible  response.  We  s 

— : — .  ..  . — — - -  to  work  to  meet  our  coi 

George  .  i?  '  Secretary  of  nuclear  modernization 
State.  '"r  ^  -  '"I  In  the  meantime,  w< 

■  •••  ’••  •  •  •••  •••  • 


ABROAD  AT  NOME  (  Anthony  Lewis 


Zoryn  Jovanovtr 


and  strength  jh^^^realpi^^cts 

.  The  third  conviction  Chat  has 
guided  negotiations  is  that  negotiated 
results  must  not  diminish  our  se¬ 
curity  or  that  of  our  allies  but 
strengthen  it. 

No  agreement  —  let  alone  the  LN.F. 
treaty,  with  its  focus  pn  one  class  of 
missiles  —  is  a  panacea  for  the  Soviet 
threat  But  it  represents  a  significant 
first  step  ta  the  direction  of  stabiliz¬ 
ing  arms  cuts —not  just  caps  or  regu¬ 
lated  butidups  —  and  that  is  a  major 
strategic  objective  of  our  alliance. 
Every  step  of  tiie  way,  we  have  con¬ 
sulted  with  our  friends  —  including 
Japan,  Australia,  and  South  Korea  as 
well  as  NATO.  Every  comma  and 
every  derail  of  this  treaty  has 
been  scrutinized  by  our  tecfmical  ex¬ 
perts.  . 

The  treaty  has  helped  to  strengthen 
4 the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion's  commitment  to  our  current 
strategy  of  collective  defense  and 
flexible  response.  We  are  continuing 
to  work  to  meet  our  conventional  and 
nuclear  modernization  requirements. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  enough 


nuclear  capability  to  provide  NATO 
with  nuclear  options  across  the 
foil  spectrum  of  graduated  response 
—  from  short-range  cannon  and 
ground-launched  missile  systems  to 
intermediate-range  weapons  de¬ 
livered  by  aircraft  and  ships  —  in 
addition  to  strong  and  modern  strate¬ 
gic  forces. 

Of  course,  the  “coupling”  of  the 
United  States  to  the  defense  of  Eu¬ 
rope  does  not  depend  on  the  deploy¬ 
ment  of  one  or  another  type  of  mili¬ 
tary  hardware. 

It  is  founded  on  the  recognition  that 
the  security  and  well-being  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe  are  inextri¬ 
cably  linked  —  and  those  ties  remain 
firm  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
There  can  be  no  stronger  expression 
of  our  commitment  to  the  defense  of 
our  allies  than  the  continued  presence 
of  our  servicemen  and  women  on 
European  soiL 

The  treaty  meets  the  rigorous  cri¬ 
teria  originally  set  by  the  President 
and  our  alliance  partners. 

In  accordance  with  their  exacting 
standards,  the  agreement  provides 
for  equal  rights  and  limits  between 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union. 

Achieving  such  equality.has  meant 
*  Soviet  acceptance  of  asymmetric  re¬ 
ductions.  Roughly  four  times  as  many 
Soviet  warheads  on  deployed  missiles 
will  be  eliminated  for  every  Amer¬ 
ican  warhead  —  a  precedent  that 
could  be  valuable  in  future  negotia¬ 
tions  on  conventional  arms. 

In  addition,  the  agreement  covers 
only  American  and  Soviet  systems 
(not  British  or  French  nuclear  forces 
or  the  cooperative  defense  arrange¬ 
ments  we  maintain  with  our  allies). 
The  treaty  in  no  way  constrains 
NATO’s  conventional  defense  capa¬ 
bility  or  the  carrying  through  of  im¬ 
provement  programs  already  under 
way.  . 

Furthermore,  we  insisted  from  the 
outset  that  an  l.N.F.  agreement  be 
global  in  scope.  There  can  be  no 
transfer  of  the  threat  from  Europe  to 
Asia.  Again,  by  hanging  tough  we  got 
the  Soviets  to  go  to  zero  in  Asia,  with¬ 
out  eliminating  or  restricting  a  single 
American  system  in  Asia.  And  be¬ 
cause  we.  cannot  afford  to  rely  on 
trust  in  dealing  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  treaty  contains  the  most 
detailed  and  comprehensive  verifica¬ 


tion  regime  ever  achieved  in  the 
history  of  arms  control. 

When  the  dock  starts  ticking  on 
missile  destruction,  we  will  have  mul¬ 
tiple  opportunities  for  inspections  on 
Soviet  territory  for  13  years.  First,  we 
will  take  inventory  of  some  2,000 
Soviet  missiles  declared  to  us  in  writ¬ 
ing.  Then  we  wilt  observe  their  de¬ 
struction  by  agreed  methods.  As  each 
missile  site  is  cleared  of  its  weapons, 
we  will  conduct  a  close-out  inspection. 
And,  throughout  the  three-year  elimi¬ 
nation  period,  as  well  as  during  the 
following  10  years,  we  will  be 
able  to  carry  out  an  annual 
quota  of  short-notice  inspec- 
tkms  at  any  of  approximately 
100  Soviet  facilities  to  insure  treaty 
compliance. 

In  addition,  we  will  station  around- 
the-clock  inspectors  at  the  Soviet  fac¬ 
tory  where  the  now-banned  SS-20  mis¬ 
sile  was  assembled  and  the  similar 
intercontinental  SS-25  continues  to  be 
assembled.  For  the  first  three  years, 
verification  win  be  improved  by  the 
requirement  that  the  Soviets  display 
their  missiles  in  the  open  at  new  SS-25 
bases  several  times  a  year,  at  times 
of  our  choosing. 

In  sum,  the  l.N.F.  treaty  carries 
positive  implications  far  beyond  its 
substance,  but  it  can  stand  on  its  sub¬ 
stance  alone. 

When  the  Senate  exercises  its  con¬ 
stitutional  powers  of  advise  and  con¬ 
sent,  the  treaty’s  intrinsic  merits  will 
argue  for  themselves. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  will  recog¬ 
nize  a  good  deal  when  it  sees  one.  The 
Administration  is  eager  to  work  with 
the  Senate  to  scrutinize  this  treaty 
from  every  angle.  We  are  confident 
that  the  outcome  in  the  Senate  will 
give  our  allies  the  answer  they  are 
waiting  for,  reaffirm  the  importance 
of  negotiations  to  solve  tough 
problems  and  open  a  new  chapter  in 
the  effort  to  strengthen  global 
stability.  O 


Washington 

Here  is  the  central  fact  of  the  re¬ 
cent  summit  meeting:  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  spent  only  330 
minutes  in  so-called  working  sessions 
with  Mr.  Reagan  (including  lunch)  but 
spent  420  minutes  in  hard-selling  the 
new  Soviet  line  to  awe-struck  celebri¬ 
ties.  ga-ga  politicians  and  business¬ 
men,  tongue-tied  media  executives  and 
a  frustrated  press  corps. 

The  Russian  kept  the  American 
President  cooling  his  heels  for  an 
hour  as  he  pressed  the  flesh  of  pass¬ 
ers-by.  Mr.  Gorbachev’s  fellow  cam¬ 
paigner,  George  Bush,  posed  for  a 
dual-candidate  victory  wave,  then 
stood  beaming  at  the  edge  of  the 
crowd,  basking  in  reflected  glory. 

The  Vice  President,  long  the  Chier 
Mourner  at  world-class  funerals,  was 
surely  the  Chief  Fawner  at  this  sum¬ 
mit.  Not  only  did  he  bring  his  Iowa  and 
New  Hampshire  political  operatives  to 
a  breakfast  love-feast  with  Mr.  Gorba¬ 
chev;  Mr.  Bush  wooed  Iowa  farmers 
by  assuring  the  Soviet  leader  that  the 
American  taxpayer  would  continue  to 
subsidize  grain  sales:  ”1  know  of  no 
one . . .  who  might  head  a  future  admin¬ 
istration  who  would  advocate  using 
grain  as  a  weapon.”  Mr.  Gorbachev 
then  helped  Mr.  Bush’s  Iowa  campaign 
by  ordering  soybeans. 

The  Communist  leader,  by  the  way 
he  chose  to  spend  his  time,  made  clear 
he  considers  Mr.  Reagan  only  tempo¬ 
rarily  relevant.  Because  Senator  Sam 
Nunn  has  blocked  testing  of  a  space 
shield  permitted  by  a  broad  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  ABM  treaty.  Mr.  Gorbachev 
was  able  to  go  along  with  a  summit 
reference  to  that  treaty  “as  signed” 
and  not,  as  the  Russians  originally 
wanted,  “as  signed  and  ratified"  — 
which  would  have  meant  “as  Senator 
Nunn  narrowly  interprets  it.” 

That  issue  is  postponed,  not  “re¬ 
solved,”  as  the  President  first  thought. 
And  despite  White  House  protestations 
to  the  contrary,  the  man  from  Moscow 
succeeded  in  making  arms  control  the 
central  issue  —  indeed,  the  only  negoti¬ 
ated  issue  —  at  this  summit  Human 
rights,  Afghanistan,  conventional  re¬ 
ductions,  our  bugged  embassy  in  Mos¬ 
cow  —  all  were  raised  by  us  only  to  be 
dismissed  by  them.  In  the  end,  the 
agenda  was  (he  Soviet  agenda:  Mr. 
Reagan  signed  one  arms-reduction 
treaty  and  agreed  to  a  deadline  for  a 
Moscow  summit  that  pressures  him  to 
make  concessions  on  another. 

With  all  this  going  in  Mr.  Gorba¬ 
chev’s  favor  —  dominating  conversa¬ 
tions,  going  over  the  President’s 
head,  limiting  progress  to  his  only  in¬ 
terest  —  the  Soviet  leader  proceeded 
to  overplay  bis  hand. 

It  happened  in  his  endless  "news 
conference."  The  entire  affair  was 
broadcast  by  Cable  News  (thereby 


making  up  for  the  way  CNN’s  Ted 
Turner  made  a  fool  of  himself  at  the 
media  big-shots’  audience).  Like  Cap¬ 
tain  Queeg  on  the  witness  stand,  Mr. 
Gorbachev  became  overconfident;  his 
boorish,  domineering  side  took  over, 
and  peace-loving  Dr.  Jekyll  was  re¬ 
placed  by  dissent-crushing  Mr.  Hyde 
He  excoriated  the  reporters  for  even 
thinking  of  asking  about  the  skull¬ 
cracking  of  dissidents  who  tested  his 
adherence  to  the  Helsinki  treaty.  “We 
have  not  4,000,  not  2,000,  not  500,  but 
only  22  individuals  who  are  imprisoned 
in  our  country"  for  such  activity,  he 
said,  compounding  this  lie  with  "there 
are  only  222  persons  who  have  been 
refused  permission  to  leave." 

Tell  that  to  the  thousands  of  refuse¬ 
niks  persecuted  for  their  religion,  as 
giasnost  encourages  organized  anti- 
Semitism.  He  worked  himself  up  to 
hurl  defiance  at  a  crowd  that  had  not 
defied  him:  “No  matter  what  you 
say,  no  matter  what  you  -shout  at  us, 

we  shall  not  let  them  go _ ” 

His  bullying  diatribe,  triggered  by 
his  own  bottled-up  resentments,  went 
on  and  on;  finally  he  permitted  ques¬ 
tions,  deriding  the  raised  hands  as 


‘We  shall 
never  let 
them  go . . .’ 


"this  auction,"  and  then  contemptu¬ 
ously  brushed  the  questions  aside. 

What  of  his  adversary,  who  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  human  freedom? 
He  has  just  changed  his  world  view. 
To  a  group  of  favored  pundits,  Mr. 
Reagan  revealed  a  turnabout  in  his 
lifelong  opinion  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
expansionist  mission:  “In  the  past, 
Soviet  leaders  have  openly  expressed 
their  acceptance  of  the  Marxian 
theory  of  the  one-world  Communist 
state ...  he  is  the  first  and  only  leader 
that  has  never  affirmed  thaL" 

After  hearing  what  he  wanted  to 
hear  in  what  Mr.  Gorbachev  has  not 
said,  our  President  radically  changed 
his  assessment  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
goal.  “1  no  longer  feel  that  way,"  says 
Moscow-or-bust  Mr.  Reagan. 

His  overnight  abandonment  of  real¬ 
ism  —  his  notion  (hat  a  change  of  line 
and  style  marks  a  basic  change  of 
purpose  —  suggests  that  Mr.  Reagan 
has  slipped  his  strategic  moorings.  In 
the  absence  of  progress  on  modifying 
aggressive  Soviet  behavior,  the 
President  should  forgo  another  sum¬ 
mit  meeting  limited  to  the  subject 
that  most  suits  Soviet  interests.  □ 


"Knowledge  Is  a  Good  Thing’ 


Boston 

Self-confident and  charming.  De¬ 
fensive  and  truculent  The  Mi¬ 
khail  Gorbachev  we  saw.  was- 
berth  those  men. 

Our  image  of  Soviet  leaders  operat¬ 
ing  behind  walls  was  shatteredby.tbis 
/ :  figure  leaping  out  of  his  limousine  to 
'  shake  hands  on  ai  Washington  street.  . 
What  could  show  more  self-confidence 
titan  a  Russian  ready  to  play  politics . 
by  American  tides,  pressing  the  flesh, 
;•  working  the  cameras?  Face  to  face,  be 

charmed  even  conservatives. 

.  Bat;. when,  he  was  asked  about 
human  rights,  be  bristled.  “We’re  not 
going  to  let  the  Americans  lecture 
..us,'1ie  fold  a  gathering  of  publishers 
and  editors.  “Why  doesn't  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Administration  trust  280  million 
Soviet  people  who  made  their  choice 
.  (of  government!  ?”  And  agam  at  his 
filial  press  conference:  “The  Soviet 
people  made  their  choicein  1917.” 

-  „  The  two  Gorbachevs  are  both  reali- 
-  tiest  and  we  are  .  going  fo  have  to 
reckon  with  them.- We  must  try  to  un¬ 
derstand why  andhow  they  coexist. 

When  Mr.  Gorbachev  says  his  peo- 

’  ple^'nmde  their  choicein  1917,”  he  is  ■ 
not  likely  to  persuade  most  Amer- 
‘  leans.  The  Russian  Revolution  was 
carried  out  fay  a  small  disciplined  nti- 
.Mrity:Tnqur  sense  of  democracy  the 
Soviet  people  never  have  had  a. 

.  choice:  a  free  eSectkm. 

the  United  States  Constitution  was 
:  written,  as  it  happens,  by  a  small.elite 
group  of  mein.  But  they  took  extraordi¬ 
nary  steps  tb  test  public  acceptance  of 
thdr  wort  Each  of  the  13  states  had  its 
own  'convention  to  decide  whether  to 
ratify  the  Constitution,  and  some  were 
closely  divided.  The  day  Mr.  Gorba- 
chevcaitteto  Washington,  Dec.  7,  was 
tlto.20fltirimhiversaiy  of  the  first  state 
ratification,  Delaware’s:  " 


The  duality 
of  Mikhail 
Gorbachev. 


'  Could  it  be,  then,  that  some  subcon¬ 
scious  doubt  about  the  Soviet  system’s 
legitimacy  explains  Mr.  Gorbachev's 
defensiveness?  That  is  a  natural 
thought  for  Americans,  given  our  histo¬ 
ry.  But  those  who  know  the  U.SJLR. 
well  see  no  such  self-doubt  in  the  lead¬ 
ership.  They  offer  another  explanation. 

David  K.  Shipler  was  the  Moscow 
.  correspondent  of  The  New  York  Times 
for  years,  fo  his  book  “Russia:  Broken 
Idols,  Solemn  Dreams”  he  describes  a 
time  he  was  among  passengers  wait¬ 
ing  to  get  on  a  plane  in  Soviet  Central 
Asia.  A  stewardess  made  them  stand 
in  the  rain  while  she  checked  their  tick¬ 
ets.  Finally  an  elderly  man  asked 
whether  she  couldn't  check  them  in¬ 
side  the  plana  She  began  screaming  at 
him:  "Anarchy,  anarchy.” 

From  czarlst  tiroes  in  Russia, 
power  has  looked  fragile  to  those  at 
the  top  —  no  matter  how  formidable 
it  looked  from  the  bottom.  There  has 
been  a  fear  of  instability,  of  anarchy. 
That  stewardess,  Mr.  Shipler  said, 
was  genuinely  frightened  by  the  idea 
of  changing  her  routine. 

And  so  today  the  notion  of  free  de¬ 
bate,  of  diversity,  may  arouse  fears  of 
anarchy  m  the  Soviet  Union.  And'  not 
only  among  those  who  exercise  power: 

the  fear  runs  deep  in  the  culture. 

There  is  another  phenomenon  tiiat 
bridges  czarlst  and  Soviet  Russia,  an 
ambivalence  toward  the  West:  "We’re 


better  than  you,  but  we  envy  you.”  To 
be  treated  by  foreigners  as  morally 
flawed,  to  be  pressured  by  them,  is  a 
matter  of  extreme  sensitivity. 

In  those  terms  it  is  possible  to  under¬ 
stand  how  a  man  who  seems  so  at  ease 
with  himself  as  a  politician,  and  so  in¬ 
gratiating,  can  give  angry  and  uncon¬ 
vincing  answers  on  human  rights  —  for 
example,  that  all  those  kept  from  emi¬ 
grating  know  state  secrets,  or  that  the 
West  is  trying  to  organize  a  brain 
drain.  Mr.  Gorbachev  cannot  be  seen, 
at  home,  as  if  he  were  being  pushed 
around  on  the  issue 

It  is  probably  true,  too,  tiiat  he  sim¬ 
ply  does  not  understand  American 
feelings  about  human  rights.  He 
really. seems  to  believe  that  anyone 
who  raises  the  question,  journalist  or 
Congressman  or  whoever,  does  so 
only  to  score  a  political  point 

Of  course  the  misperceptions,  the 
cultural  sensitivities,  do  not  run  only 
one  way.  Americans  find  it  hard  to 
understand  chat  Russians,  and  others, 
may  be  sincerely  shocked  at  the  dis¬ 
parities  of  wealth  and  poverty  in  this 
country  —  or  that  not  every  U.S.  in¬ 
tervention  in  Latin  America  or  Afnca 
is  regarded  as  beneficent. 

All  this  makes  the  success  of  this 
summit  meeting  the  more  striking. 
Two  systems  and  two  leaders  who 
are  so  different  manage  nevertheless 
to  find  common  ground.  We  even  saw 
something  familiar  in  Mr.  Gorba¬ 
chev:  a  tough  politician  with  a  sure 
enough  sense  of  self-interest  to  deal. 

But  it  would  be  good  if  this  meeting 
could  begin  fo  widen  our  understand¬ 
ing,,  too.  At  his  press  conference  Mr. 
Gorbachev  welcomed  the  fact  that  in 
military  affairs  each  side  now  knows 
so  much  about  the  other.  "Knowledge 
is  a  good  thing  Indeed,"  he  said  That  is 
not  only  true  of  weapons.  □ 
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Every  message  is  at  the  mercy 
of  its  environment. 


Every  ad  is  affected  by  two  ftwees: 
the  ocher  messages  surrounding  it,  and 
the  editorial  environment  it  appears  in. 

This  editorial  and  advertising  rub- 
off,  separately  and  together,  has  the  ability 
to  add  quality,  credibility  and  integrity  to  a 
message.  Or  subtract  from  it. 

Which  is  why  these  times  demand 
TheTimes.  Its  editorial  environment  contrib¬ 


utes  to  every  message  it  carries.  Elevating  it, 
framing  it,  separating  it  from  the  crowd. 

The  other  messages  sharing  this 
environment  do  the  same.  Bor  among  them, 
they  represent  the  finest  products  and 
services  in  the  workl. 

So  maybe,  after  all  these  years, 
McLuhan  was  right.  The  medium  is  the 
message. 


These  times  demand  TheTimes, 
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A  Cold  W inter  on  Wall  Street  Th© 


Brokers  and 


investment 


bankers  are 


being  squeezed 
hard,  but  clients 
are  unlikely  to  be 

hurt  as  the _ 

industry  contracts, 


By  ALISON  LEIGH  COWAN 

ayor  Keith  L.  Gillins 
wants  to  know  if  there 
is  an  investment 
banker  in  the  house. 
Fillmore,  Utah,  the 
city  he  runs,  needs  a  new  pool  where 
children  can  learn  to  swim;  the  old 
one,  he  said,  is  “pretty  dilapidated." 

His  problem  is  raising  the  money. 
Government  grants  are  scarce.  And 
until  Congress  revised  the  tax  code, 
he  might  have  been  able  to  tap  the 
tax-exempt  markets.  That's  now  "out 
of  the  question."  he  sighed. 

With  most  of  Wall  Street  retrench¬ 
ing,  awash  in  red  ink  from  a  colicky 
stock  market,  Mr.  Gillins  is  beginning 
to  despair  of  ever  getting  Wall 
Street’s  attention.  Like  many  smaller 
users  of  financial  services,  he  may  be 
in  for  a  rough  ride  if  consolidation  on 
Wall  Street  —  mergers  of  firms,  lay¬ 
offs  of  hundreds  of  people  —  contin¬ 
ues  at  the  stampede  pace  of  the  last 
couple  of  months,  as  most  people  ex¬ 
pect. 

The  reverberations  from  the  cut¬ 
backs  will  be  felt  even  by  larger  cus¬ 
tomers;  most  wiH  keep  getting  fi¬ 
nancing  but  may  lose  the  special 
services  that  used  to  go  along  with  it 
Others,  especially  smalf  municipal 
projects  or  startup  ventures,  may  see 
their  access  to  the  capital  markets 
pinched.  And  small  retail  investors 
who  are  clients  of  large  retail  firms 
may  see  the  service  get  more  imper- 
■  sonal. 

Perhaps  most  important,  the  entire 
financial  marketplace  may  be  at 
greater  risk  if  a  handful  of  market- 
makers  or  specialists  —  the  traders 
entrusted  with  making  orderly  mar¬ 
kets  in  assigned  securities  —  end  up 
with  too  big  a  slab  of  volume.  If  any 
one  of  them  got  into  financial  trouble, 
the  market  could  conceivably  be 
brought  down.  too. 

But  over  all.  the  churning  inside 
Wall  Street's  brokerages  and  invest¬ 
ment  banks  has  not  proved  cataclys¬ 
mic  to  people  outside  the  financial 
district  and  New  York  City's  econ¬ 
omy.  As  the  stock  market  rose  and 
these  firms  made  out  like  bandits, 
few  outside  Wall  Street  shared  in 
their  enormous  wealth.  Now,  as  Wall 
Street  writhes,  its  clients  and  the 
economy  seem  pretty  well  insulated. 
Nor  are  things  likely  to  get  so  out  of 
hand  that  it  will  begin  to  make  a  big 
difference  to  most  people. 

Retrenchment  is  not  a  new  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  the  brokerage  industry, 
which  typically  shrinks  when  the 
market  hits  hard  times.  In  fact.  Wall 
Street  is  probably  far  better  prepared 
now  than  it  was  the  last  time  the  in¬ 
dustry  underwent  a  major  consolida¬ 
tion  in  the  early  1970’s.  Firms  have  a 
much  broader  portfolio  of  products  to 
peddle  and  are  therefore  less  vulner¬ 
able  to  the  vicissitudes  of  any  one 
market.  Stronger  ties  in  global  mar¬ 
kets  have  also  increased  the  cus¬ 
tomer  base  —  and  the  amount  of  capi¬ 
tal  —  that  can  pour  into  the  system. 
And  the  outlook  for  corporate  earn¬ 
ings  is  quite  bullish. 

“I  don’t  think  business  on  Wall 
Srreet  has  come  to  a  screeching 
halt,”  said  Samuel  L.  Hayes  3d,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  Harvard  bu  iness 
school.  “Business  continues  to  go  on. 
Firms  have  6,500  employees  working 
12-hour  days  and  that  hasn’t  slacked 
off." 

To  fully  appreciate  how  consolida¬ 
tion  has  reshaped  Wall  Street,  thumb 
through  the  financial  pages  of  an  old 
newspaper. 

A  1956  advertisement  honoring  the 
Ford  Motor  Company,  for  instance, 
featured  many  of  the  722  firms  that 
participated  in  its  first  public  stock 
offering.  Kuhn,  Loeb.  White,  Weld. 
Lehman  Brothers.  "My  guess  is  there 
are  only  50  of  them  still  in  business  in 
the  same  form,”  said  Harold  Tanner, 
a  30-year  veteran  in  investment  bank¬ 
ing. 

The  most  recent  companies  to  go 
out  of  business  or  to  be  sold,  of  course, 
were  victims  of  October's  stock  mar¬ 
ket  rout.  But  the  consolidation  sweep¬ 
ing  through  Wall  Street  —  which 
eliminated  firms  and  created  several 
financial  service  giants  —  began  in 
earnest  long  before  October.  Some 
trace  it  to  Donaldson  Lufkin  Jen- 
rette’s  1970  decision  to  go  public, 
which  was  imitated  by  nearly  every 
other  private  partnership  on  the 
street  The  switch  made  even  the 
most  pristine  firms  vulnerable  to 
takeovers  If  their  earnings  faltered. 

Washington  did  its  part  in  forcing 
major  change  on  Wall  Street  It 
opened  brokerage  commissions  to 
competition  in  May  1975,  and  in  1983 
it  approved  "shelf  registrations,” 
which  cut  the  time  and  paperwork  re¬ 
quired  to  bring  a  security  to  market 
The  new  simpler  rules  forever  al¬ 
tered  what  was  a  gentleman’s  busi¬ 
ness,  No  longer  would  a  firm  get  a 
chunk  of  business  —  or  its  asking 
price  _  simply  because  of  longstand¬ 
ing  ties. 


October’s  market  jolt  claimed 
some  big  names;  E.  F.  Hutton  agreed 
to  be  bought  by  Shearson  Lehman,  it¬ 
self  a  unit  of  American  Express.  L  F. 
Rothschild  put  itself  up  for  sale,, 
though  it  is  unclear  whether  a  buyer 
will  surface.  Several  specialist  firms 
also  went  up  for  grabs. 

But  if  the  experience  is  nothing 
new,  that  does  not  ease  the  pain  for 
many  in  the  industry.  Several  thou¬ 
sand  professionals  have  already  lost 
their  jobs  and  there  are  no  signs  that 
the  pink  slips  are  letting  up.  “Some  of 
the  bigger  cuts  may  come  later 
rather  than  earlier,”  said  Ernest 
Bloch,  author  of  the  book,  "Inside  In¬ 
vestment  Banking."  "There’s  a  kind 
of  institutional  inertia  where  it’s  the 
personnel  people  who  do  the  recruit¬ 
ing  and  they  want  to  keep  their  jobs. 
So  they  want  to  look  busy  and  that 
maintains  the  momentum.” 

But  the  concentration  of  power  has 
had  minimal  effect  so  far  on  pricing 
and  competitive  dynamics.  And  in  a 
year  when  the  Federal  Government 
has  shown  some  vigor  in  enforcing 
antitrust  laws,  regulators  have  made 
no  public  outcry  against  mergers  be¬ 
tween  financial  giants. 

That’s  fine  with  major  Wall  Street 


financial  firms,  is  not  concerned  as 
long  as  a  standardized  test  and  a 
modest  amount  of  capital  constitute 
the  only  entry  barriers  into  the  pro¬ 
fession.  That  way,  he  said,  foreign 
firms,  commercial  banks  and  those 
who  are  laid  off  can  easily  replace 
some  of  the  institutions  that  are  sold 
or  go  out  of  business. 

But  Jeffrey  M.  Schaefer,  a  re¬ 
searcher  with  the  Securities  Industry 
Association,  warns  that  the  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  startups  is  deceptive.  "What 
you  lose  in  looking  at  numbers  is  the 
disappearance  of  a  few  very  large 
firms  like  a  White  Weld  or  Lehman  or 
A.  G.  Becker.  No  matter  how  many 
new  firms  come  into  the  industry,  you 
never  capture  that,”  he  said. 

Indeed,  while  the  number  of  firms 
registered  with  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Securities  Dealers  has  more 
than  doubled  between  1977  and  1986, 
the  number  of  Big  Board  firms  doing 
a  public  business,  which  tend  to  be 
larger,  has  essentially  been  flat. 

As  the  consolidations  continue,  cor¬ 
porate  clients  are  probably  in  better 
shape  than  municipal  issuers.  But 
service  is  deteriorating  and  small 
business  is  getting  jittery. 

“I  think  there  is  a  real  capital 


edge  products  such  as  derivative  se¬ 
curities,  whose  applications  are  still 
being  discovered.  But  the  firms  may 
do  the  rest  themselves  if,  in  their 
haste  to  improve  the  productivity  of 
the workforce,  they  prune  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  come  up  with  new  ideas. 

Even  if  firms  do  not  cut  back  on  the 
dollars  they  devote  toward  resea n-1 
and  development,  Mr.  Tanner, 
now  runs  his  own  investment  bou¬ 
tique,  Tanner  &  Company,  thinks  that 
one  danger  of  consolidation  is  that  it 
stifles  creative  thought. 

"Historically,”  he  said,  ’’whenever 
these  firms  have  been  owned  by  large 
organizations  it’s  been  difficult  m 
maintain  the  same  level  of  entrep.- 
neurial  activity.  And  now  there  are 
the  risks  that  you  will  not  attract  th* 
same  type  of  entrepreneur  that  you 
had  before  or  that  the  firms  will  oper¬ 
ate  on  a  bureaucratic  basis.” 

One  corner  of  Wall  Street  where 
consolidation  raises  some  scary  ques¬ 
tions  is  at  the  floors  of  the  major  ex¬ 
changes  and  in  over-the-counter  trad¬ 
ing.  They  are  almost  invisible  to  the 
trading  public,  but  the  specialists  on 
the  exchanges  and  the  firms  that 
make  markets  by  buying  and  selling 


The  Dow  Jones: 
Today  Versus  1929 

The  daily  closes  of  the  Dow 
Jones  industrial  average, 
indexed  so  mat  the  starting 
points  equal  100 
percent  thereby  showing  the 
day-by-day  percent  recovery  of 
the  Dow.  For  1 929  (gray  line), 
the  starting  point  is 
Saturday,  Oct.  26.  when  the 
Dow  dosed  at  298.97.  For  1987 
(black  line),  the  starting  point  is 
Friday,  Oct  16.  when  the  Dow 
closed  at  2,246. 74. 
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firms.  They  believe  customers  will 
not  be  hurt  by  the  consolidation  be¬ 
cause  competition  has  never  been 
keener.  "There’s  enough  of  a  market 
out  there  that  if  one  or  two  people  dis¬ 
appear  or  five  or  10  people  disappear, 
it  won’t  affect  people  at  all,”  said 
James  E.  Cayne,  co-president  of  Bear 
Stearns. 

Joel  R.  Mesznik.  a  municipal  fi¬ 
nance  specialist  at  Drexel  Burnham 
Lambert,  pointed  out  that  competi¬ 
tion  has  not  eased  yet.  and  that  "the 
street  is  still  killing  itself  trying  to 
supply  capital." 

There  are  also  plenty  of  people  who 
believe  consolidation  only  purges 
weaker  firms  from  the  system  and 
enables  stronger  ones  to  enjoy  econo¬ 
mies  of  scale  and  plumper  spreads. 
“Maybe  what  comes  out  of  this  is  a 
healthier  environment,”  said  John  F. 
Perkowski,  head  of  investment  bank¬ 
ing  at  Paine  Webber. 

Perrin  Long,  an  analyst  at  Lipper 
Analytical  Services,  said  concentra¬ 
tion  has  stabilized  competition  in 
other  industries.  "For  the  average 
person,  I  don’t  think  there’s  any  rea¬ 
son  to  be  concerned,”  he  said.  "The 
average  person  is  not  concerned  that 
we  only  have  three  major  automobile 
companies,  three  cereal  companies 
and  three  major  networks.” 

Lowell  Bryan,  a  McKinsey  &  Com¬ 
pany  consultant  who  specializes  in 


formation  crisis  on  the  horizon, 
particularly  for  smaller  business,” 
said  Brian  Cany,  executive  director 
of  the  Massachusetts  Industrial  Fi¬ 
nance  Agency,  which  issues  bonds  for 
pools  of  small  and  midsize  compa¬ 
nies. 

Financings  that  two  months  ago 
were  "no-brainers”  are  now  almost 
impossible  to  do,  he  complained, 
mainly  because  the  market  collapse 
has  prompted  bondholders  to  insist 
on  dealing  with  only  the  best-capital¬ 
ized  borrowers,  and  underwriters  are 
doing  less  prospecting  for  new  busi¬ 
ness. 

“In  the  past,  underwriters  have 
been  delighted  to  work  with  us,"  he 
said.  "With  the  market  retrenchment 
and  consolidation,  my  fear  is  they  will 
overlook  this  end  of  the  market  and 
stay  with  bigger  transactions." 

Even  larger  clients  can  detect  fine 
changes  in  the  price  and  the  level  of 
service  they  receive.  Some  firms  are 
charging  more  for  bridge  loans, 
which  tide  acquirers  over  until  they 
can  raise  capital  in  the  public  mar¬ 
kets.  And  institutional  investors  are 
paying  more  in  trades  where  firms 
must  use  their  own  capital  to  facili¬ 
tate  tfie  transaction. 

It  has  not  happened  yet,  but  corpo¬ 
rate  and  municipal  customers  might 
also  see  a  decline  in  innovation.  Regu¬ 
lators  may  outlaw  certain  cutting- 
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Wall  Street  Before  the  Fal 

The  Number  of  Big  Board 
Firms  Varied  Only  Stigtitty 

Number  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange  firms 
doing  public  business,  at  year  end. 

500  n. 
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*  As  of  Sept.  30  Source*  Securities  Industry  Assoc. 


The  Workforce  Expanded, 

But  Not  Continuously 

Total  personnel  of  all  New  York  _  oqq 
Stock  Exchange  member  firms . 
at  year  end,  in  thousands. 
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Capital  Skyrocketed 
In  the  Eighties 

Total  capital  of  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  firms  doing  public 
business,  at  year  end. 
in  billions  of 
dollars 
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particular  securities  have  a  profound 
influence  on  the  market 
The  events  of  October  made  it  pain¬ 
fully  clear  that  the  specialists  and  the 
marketmakers,  while  well-equipped 
to  deal  with  ordinary  trading  days, 
can  be.  overwhelmed  by  the  kind  of 
volume  surges  that  have  occurred. 
Some  of  the  arranged  marriages 
made  in  the  days  following  the  crash 
brought  deeper  pockets  to  the  ex¬ 
changes  and  the  prospect  of  more 
such  mergers  is  welcome  by  many. 

Kenneth  R.  Leibler,  president  of  the 
American  Stock  Exchange,  said  he 
would  not  be  suprised  if  the  number 
of  specialist  firms  on  his  -floor 
dropped  to  12  from  U  over  the  next 
couple  of  years  as  the  need  for  capital 
grows. 

"Less  than  a  dozen  would  begin  to 
give  us  concern,”  he  said.  "But  the 
percentage  accounted  for  by  any  one 
of  them  is  of  more  concern  than  how 
many  there  are  in  total.” 

Both  the  New  York  and  American 
exchanges  monitor  the  market  share 
held  by  their  specialists  to  insure  that 
no  one  firm  can  cause  a  market  melt¬ 
down.  But  October  forced  some  tough 
decisions.  For  instance,  American 
Stock  Exchange  guidelines  bar  acqui¬ 
sitions  that  would  leave  a  firm  with 
more  than  a  15  percent  share  of  trad¬ 
ing  volume.  Spear  Leeds  &  Kellogg’s 
October  agreement  to  purchase  San- 
tangelo  &  Company,  which  was  run¬ 
ning  out  of  capita]  at  the  time,  looked 
like  it  might  put  the  firm  over,  but  the 
exchange  approved  the  buyout. 

"On  October  19  we  were  not  going 
to  schedule  a  meeting  and  debate  the 
Issue,"  said  Mr.  Leibler.  “It  was  an 
emergency.  But  as  an  ongoing  mat¬ 
ter,  we'd  like  to  take  the  time  to  re¬ 
view  those  more  carefully.” 

The  mergers  raise  similar  issues  in 
the  over-the-counter  market,  as  the 
consolidation  chisels  away  at  one  of 
its  key  sales  points:  multiple  market- 
makers  are  better  than  one.  Shear- 
son’s  purchase  of  Hutton  Is  an  exam¬ 
ple.  Both  firms  make  markets  in  400 
of  the  same  over-the-counter  stocks. 
Now  those  stocks  will  have  one  fewer 
mark  el  maker. 

Joseph  R.  Hardiman,  president  of 
the  N.A.S.D.,  said  he  is  not  troubled  by 
a  slight  drop  in  the  number  of  firms 
that  stand  willing  to  buy  or -sell  a 
particular  security. 

"If  we  reduced  our  marketmakers 
by  10  or  15  percent,  but  the  remaining 
marketmakers  are  well-staffed,  well- 
capitalized  and  committed,  the  pro¬ 
cess  will  have  been  strengthened,  not 
weakened, ”  he  said.  - 

Small  investors  are  not  happy 
about  the  trend  toward  larger  and 
larger  retail  firms.  They  are  not 
thrilled  about  getting  the  same 
recommendation  as  thousands  of 
other  clients.  They  say  firms  focus  on 
richer  and  richer  prospects.  But  they 
can  always  seek  out  smaller  broker¬ 
ages. 

The  hand  wringing  over  Wall 
Street's  consolidations  seems  most 
justified  on  the  municipal  side  of  the 
business.  That  side  was  already  reel¬ 
ing  from  sweeping  changes  in  the  tax 
code,  which  eliminated  many  tax 
breaks  that  municipal  issuers  and 
bondholders  had  enjoyed.  "There  are 
a  lot  of  services  provided  by  munici¬ 
palities  through  raising  tax-free 
money  that  they  can  no  longer  pro¬ 
vide,"  said  Evelyn  Wolff,  an  associate 
director  at  Bear  Steams. 

Mr.  Mesznik,  the  Drexel  specialist, 
said  he  thinks  the  financings  will  get 
done  —  but  their  cost  wJIl  rise  be- ' 
cause  they  will  have  to  be  designed  as 
taxable  securities. 


Economy 

WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 

The  Trade  Deficit 
Comes  in  a  Shocker 


The  trade  deficit  jumped  to  a 
record  $17.6  billion  in  October,  with 
imports  rising  by  12 J  percent  while 
exports  edged  up  only  3  percent  The 
gap  was  much  worse  than  had  been 
predicted  by  the  experts,  most  of 
whom  were  expecting  it  to  be  no 
worse  than  $15  billion.  October  is  a 
big  month  for  importing  Christmas 
goods,  but  there  were  signs  that  the 
report  could  not  be  dismissed  as  a 
seasonal  quirk.  For  example,  auto¬ 
mobile  imports  from  Japan  rose  by 
33  percent  over  the  September  figure 
and  cars  from  other  nations  had  a  41 
percent  jump.  The  deficit  with  Japan 
climbed  to  $53  billion,  from  $4.6  bil¬ 
lion  in  September,  and  with  Western 
Europe  it  soared  to  $3  billion,  from 
$1.7  billion. 

The  week’s  other  numbers  showed 
no  change  in  wholesale  prices  for 
November,  compared  with  a  drop  of 
two-tenths  of  1  percent  in  October. 
Retail  sales  posted  a  paltry  rise  of 
two-tenths  of  1  percent  in  November, 
but  at  least  the  number  was  positive. 
Revised  figures  had  October  sales  de¬ 
clining  nine-tenths  of  1  percent  and 
September’s  down  1.7  percent. 

The  Texaco-Pennzoif  dispute 
seemed  to  be  approaching  a  resolu¬ 
tion.  Pennzoil  and  a  committee  repre¬ 
senting  Texaco  shareholders  agreed 
on  a  plan  under  which  Texaco  would 
pay  Pennzoil  $3  billion  in  cash.  A 
Texas  jury  in  1984  had  ruled  that  Tex¬ 
aco  should  pay  Pennzoil  $10.3  billion 
because  Texaco's  acquisition  of  Getty 
Oil  had  thwarted  a  deal  between 
Pennzoil  and  Getty.  Since  then,  Tex¬ 
aco  has  filed  for  bankruptcy  protec¬ 
tion  to  avoid  putting  up  a  huge  bond. 
Any  settlement  will  require  approval 
of  Texaco's  creditors  and  two-  thirds 
of  its  shareholders.  Among  the  latter 
is  Carl  C_  Icahn,  the  chairman  of 
Trans  World  Airlines,  who  told  regu¬ 
lators  that  he  wants  to  increase  his 
Texaco  holdings  from  123  percent  to 
more  than  25  percent  Mr.  Icahn  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  deeply  involved  in  the 
continuing  efforts  for  a  settlement 

Kodak  and  Fuqua  will  combine 
their  photofinishing  operations  in  a 
joint  venture  to  be  run  by  Fuqua's 
Cofoncraft  division.  The  combination 
would  have’  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  American  photofinishing  market 
and  revenues  of  about  $600  million. 

OPEC  ministers  struggled  to  set  a 
policy  on  oil  prices  and  production 
levels  in  an  atmosphere  made  harsh 
by  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  ran,  need¬ 
ing  money  to  fight  Iraq,  insisted  that 
the  official  $18-a-barrel  price  be 
raised  by  about  $3.  Iraq  demanded 
that  its  production  quota  be  increased 
by  800,000  barrels  a  day  to  match 
Iran's.  Beyond  that,  OPEC  was  grap¬ 
pling  with  widespread  cheating  on 
production  quotas  by  its  members. 
Market  experts  said  that  unless 
OPEC  can  establish  .firmer  disci¬ 
pline,  oil  prices  by  spring  could  tum¬ 
ble  as  low  as  $12.  In  the  futures  mar¬ 
ket,  prices  hung  at  $18  to  $16.50. 

Stocks  had  solid  gains  that  man¬ 
aged  to  survive  even  the  bad  news  on 
trade.  Thursday’s  trade-deficit  report 
produced  a  50-point  loss  that  halted  a 
three-day,  135-point  rally  in  the  Dow 
Jones  industrial  average.  Just  the 
week  before,  the  market  had  been 
testing  its  October  lows  in  an  atraos- 


Record  Trade  Deficit 
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phere  heavy  with  gloom.  For  the 
week,  the  Dow  gained  1003  points,  to 
1312.17.  The  53  percent  rise  was, 
somewhat  surprisingly,  the  largest 
weekly  percentage  gam  ever. 

The  credit  market  was  much  more 
distressed  by  the- trade  report,  with 
the  long  Treasury  bond  losing  $20  per 
$1,000  of  face  value,  to  yield  9.4  per¬ 
cent  The  biggest  reaction,  though, 
was  in  the  currency  markets  where 
the  dollar  sank  to  levels  not  seen 
since  the  late  1940’s.  Gold  prices  went 
back  above  $490  an  ounce. 

Pan  Am  has  a  tentative  accord  for 
a  merger  of  its  airline  with  Braniff. 
The  accord  was.  conditional,  hinging 
largely  on  getting  Pan  Am's  unions  to 
agree  to  concessions  totaling  $200 
million  a  year  for  four  years.  The 
unions  are  known  to  be  divided  over 
whetherthey  want  ta join  Braniff. 

British  'Airways  fettered  $360  mil¬ 
lion  for  all  of  British  Caledonian  Air¬ 
ways  in  response  to  Scandinavian 
Airlines  System’s  offer  to  buy  26  per¬ 
cent  of  Caledonian  for  $200  million. 
Separately,  the  European  Com¬ 
munity  approved  an  air-travel  dereg- 
ulaton  package  that  is  expected  to 
lower  fares  on  flights  within  Europe 
as  much  as  15  percent. 

A  bigger  capital  base  for  banks  was 
proposed  by  12  of  the  world’s  central 
banks,  including  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve.  The  plan  calls  for  regulators  to 
require  banks  to  bring  their  reserves 
up  to  8  percent  of  assets  by  1992,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  4  to  6  percent  that  now 
prevails.  Higher  capital  levels  pro¬ 
vide  a  cushion  for  banks  in  rough 
times.  Setting  an  international  regu¬ 
latory  standard  would  address  the 
complaints  of  some  banks,  especially 
in  the  United  States,  that  some  coun¬ 
tries  have  looser  rules  that  give  their 
banks  advantages. 


Miscellanea.  G.M.  and  Toyota  said 
they  will  merge  their  manufacturing 
operations  in  Australia,  causing  G-M. 
to  close  an  assembly  plant  there 
Santa  Fe  Southern  Pacific .  ended 
talks  about  its  possible  acquisition  by 
the  Henley  Group  because  it  could  not 
get  the  price  it  wanted. 
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fHEN  WE  DESCRIBED- bulb- 
rowing  recently,  we  advised  you  to 
$e  perennials  as  l>adcgrouDcL  To- 
ay  we  shall  give  you  some-  details 
boutihese.  -■ 

A  nerennial  is-  a  -plant  that,  lives 
jr  many  years  —  certainly  more 
tian  five.  Usually  it  dies  down  to  the 
ootstock  in  winter,  comes  up  again 
a  spring,  and  Bowers  every  year, 
iome  come  from  rocky  mountains, 
i there  from  swamps  or  lake  shores. 
Jome  come  from  hot  prairies  or  the 
tinges  of  deserts,  while  others  in- 
labit  cool,  shady  woodlands.  Every 
ronceivable  condition  between 
fiese  extremes  is  also  represented, 
and  there  is  no  garden  condition,- no 
paatter  how  unfavourable,  in  which 
some  perennial  cannot  be  made  to 
thrive. 

Most  types  offered  at  our  nnrser- 
ies  are  worth  planting. 

Perennials  can  be  planted  or 
transplanted  in  the  garden  at  almost 
any  time.  When  the  spring-flower¬ 
ing  bulbs  are  in  bloom,  the  varied 
shape  and  colour  of  their  foliage  will 
provide  a  pleasant  background. 
When  the  bulbs  fade,  you  can  use 
the  extra  space  without  any  damage 
to  the  dormant  bulbs.  , 

Let's  discuss  some  of  the  peren¬ 
nials  which  are  available  now'  as 
seedlings  in  small  Sower  pots  at 
most  of  our  nurseries. 

Alyssuxn  saxatDe  (iobularia,  me¬ 
lon*!  rav-shnatit ).  This  produces  a 
mass  of  small  golden  flowers  bn  me¬ 
dium-long  stems.  Plant  it  dose  to 
your  tulips,  spacing  the  seedlings 
about  25-30  cm.  apart.  It  requires 
’’only  ordinary  soil  with  good. drain¬ 
age  in  full  sun. 

■jp  Iberis  semper  vtrens  f canditnft, 
du-canaf  yarok-ad ).  Use  this  more 
as  a  foreground  edging,  where  it  will 
be  highly  visible  throughout  the 
summer.  Set  the  plants  about  20-25 
cm.  apart  in  ordinary  soil  in  full  sun 
or  light  shade,  and  dip  when  flower¬ 
ing  is  over.  Candytuft  flowers  in 
white  and  many  pastel  tints. 

Achillea  filipendulma  (yarrow, 
ahillea  kipahaf).  This  is  very  popular 
because  of  the  masses  of  yellow, 
white  or  crimson  blooms  it  bears 
until  October.  Achillea  generally 
grows  about  half  a  metre  high.  It 
needs  plenty  of  sun  and  should  be 
spaced  50-60  cm.  apart. 

Achillea  is  widely  used  as  a  me¬ 
dicinal  herb  for  stomach  troubles. 
For  this  purpose  you  have  to  cut  the 
whole  plant  at  the  peak  of  flower¬ 
ing.  In  the  kitchen,  it  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  substitute  for  cinnamon. 

Ajuga  rep  tans  (bugle  plant,  had - 
jsafa  sohelet).  This  is  a  low-growing 
ground  cover  and  can  be  planted 
along  with  or  before  the  bulbs.  It 
blooms  in  May  and  June  with  small, 
trumpet-shaped  blue  flowers.  Al¬ 
most  indestructible,  it  thrives  well  in 
sun  or  medium  shade,  .spreads  • 
quickly,  and  mats  so; heavily., that: 
weeds  rarely  grow  rthrougb 
the  seedlings  about-20-25  cm*  apart.1* 

Aquilegia  (columbine,  aquilegia 
kilayim).  Fancy-shaped  leaves  and 
“dancing'’  blooms  m  bright  colours 
characterize  this  lovely  border 
plant,  which  provides  excellent  cut 
flowers.  They  bloom  for  four  to.  six 
weeks,  beginning  in  early  June.  Aq¬ 
uilegia,  which  thrives  in  half  shade, 
grows  about  30  cm.  high.  Leaf  miner 
worms  are  occasionally  a  problem, 
but  they  can  be  controlled  by  re¬ 
moving  the  infested  leaf  parts  as 
soon  as  noticed.  Plant  3CM0  cm. 
apart. 
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The  pecan  is  an  excellent  shade  tree. 


Gypsophiia  -  repens  (baby's 
breath,  gipsanit  sohelet).  This  is  an 
extremely  popular  garden  plant, 
widely  used  for  flower  arrangements 
and  weddSng  bouquets.  The  delicate 
white  or  pink  blooms  dry  well  and 
don’t  lose  their  attraction  even  if 
kept  in  a  vase  without  water. 

Gypsophiia  likes  foil  sun  and  a 
well-drained  soil,  with  some  lime 
worked  into  the  surface.  Don't  ex¬ 
pect  too  many  flowers  during  the 
first  season.  By  the  second  year  you 
should  have  blooms  in  June  and 
July.  Plant  about  40-50  cm.  apart.  If 
it  grows  too  tall  -  above  40  cm.  - 
stake  it  as  protection  against  winteT 
storms.  . 

FERNS  CAN  also  be  used  at  the 
border  as  an  evergreen  background. 
Neprolepis  exaltata  (Swcrd  fern, 
Boston  fern,  kilyan  kapeah )  is  the 
most  common  fern  in  this  country 
and  easy  to  grow.  From  one  Boston 
fun  I  planted  several  years  ago  in  a 
shady  and  moist  spot  m  my  garden.  I 
got  hundreds  of  seedlings,  which, 
planted  in  pots,  made  welcome  pre¬ 
sents.  I  also  use  the  bigger  leaves  for 
indoor,  flower  arrangements. 

•  Feres  require  tittle  care  beyond 
occasional  thinning  of  too-crowded 
plants  and  .occasional  feedings  with 
organic  matter  to  preserve  moisture 
and  provide  nutrients. 

Interplanted  with  your  tulips  and 
other  bulbs,  ferns  will  hide  the  with¬ 
ering  foliage  of  the  faded  bulb  flow- 
ms.  Moisture  is  a  prime  require¬ 
ment,  for  leaves  soon  scorch  ,  if  water 
,;isIacja^SorirOvideit  wfcfiftflatine- 
ferns  need  sughtly 
aad  ioil  —  which  can  be  manufac¬ 
tured  by  every  amateur  gardener 
’through  peat  or  leaf-mould 
additions. 

Paleontologists  tell  us  that  ferns 
have  been  growing  for  at  least  350 
million  years  and  that  fossil  fuels, 
such  as  coal,  came  from  primeval 
fern  forests.  In  other  words,  they 
arrived  on  the  earth  345  million 
years  before  man.  Descendants  of 
these  primitive  plants  now  number 
over  10,800  species  spread  through¬ 
out*  the  world. 

In  medieval  times,  mysticism. 


Real  opera  at  last  musicbe''ib» 


LA  BOHEME,  the  open  in  four  acts  by  Gia¬ 
como  Pwcdnf  produced  bp  The  Nev  la  ml 
Optra,  The  Israel  Chamber  Otehesti  a  aad  The 
Cameri  Theatre.  Contactor:  fTrair*  Fried¬ 
man;  director:  David  Aides;  acts  and  cMbnnesr 
Ron]  Toro;  lighting  Sen  MacAiater.  (Cb- 
men  Theatre,  Td  Aviv,  December  LL) 

WITH  ITS  NEW  production.  The 
New  Israeli  Opera  has  taken  a  giant 
stride  forward.  Until  now  we  had 
opera,  but  La  Boheme  created  a 
genuine  operatic  experience.  La 
Boheme  combined  in  a  most  suc¬ 
cessful  way  acting  and  singing,  the¬ 
atre  and  music.  Theatrical  drama 
and  musical  development  went 
hand-in-hand  and  all  thronght  he 
four  acts,  culminating  in  a  final  ex¬ 
tremely  beautiful  and  touching 
scene.  Without  exception,  all  ang¬ 
ers  acted  persuasively,  eliminating 
anything  artificial  or  make-believe. 

Director  David  Alden  trans¬ 
formed  La  Boheme  from  a  senti¬ 


mental  story  into  a  real  drama  of 
human  tragedy,  occurring  not  in 
1830  Paris,  but  any  time  and  any¬ 
where.  The  black  and  white  colours 
of  die  stage  and  almost  all  the  cos¬ 
tumes  (which  were  exquisite)  intro¬ 
duced,  right  from  the  beginning,  an 
element  of  grim,  almost  macabre 
reality. 

Musically,  the  cast  performed  as  a 
tightly-knit  ensemble.  In  most  pro¬ 
ductions  of  La  Boheme ,  everything 
focuses  on  Mlrai  and  Rodolfo,  but  in 
this  production  everybody  seemed 
integrated  into  the  progression  of 
musical  continuity.  Even  the  famous 
duets  and' arias,  normally  isolated 
numbers,  became  part  of  the  steadi¬ 
ly  developing  musical  drama.  And 
some  of  the  music  was  truly  exciting. 
Tenor  Don  Beraardini  as  Rodolfo 
and  soprano.  Ayelet  Anritai  as  Mi  mi 
achieved  a  very  high  level  of  perfor¬ 


mance.  In  their  duets,  their  voices 
blended  beautifully. 

Soprano  Sivan  Rotem  as  Musetta 
possesses  an  extraordinary  voice  - 
strong,  pure,  and  extremely  well  ar¬ 
ticulated.  All  the  minor  parts  -  bari¬ 
tone  Yoram  Windmuller  as  Mar¬ 
cello,  bass  Gideon  Saks  as  Collino, 
baritone  Motti  Kasten  as  Schaunard 
—  acquitted  themselves  with  i 
honour. 

The  one  weakness  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  was  the  orchestra.  Its  dry  and 
wooden  sound  created  constant  irri¬ 
tation.  Part  of  the  blame  must,  of 
course,  be  put  on  the  adverse  acous¬ 
tical  conditions  of  the  Cameri  hall 
and  the  placing  of  the  orchestra  on 
one  level  with  the  singers  in  from  of 
the  stage.  But  even  under  these  con¬ 
ditions,  conductor  Friedman  should 
have  shown  much  more  flexibility. 

benjamin  bar-am 


The  place  to  buy 
Festival  Gifts  and  Fine 
Winter  Fashions:  Maskit 

15%  discount  in  the  gifts  department,  during  Hamikfca  weak. 

A  Maskit  gift  with  every  purchase  over  NIS100.  Pure  silver  Hamsa-  Two-payments 

plan  available  far  purchases  over  OTS150.  At  Maskit.  is  Frishman,  Tel  Am, 

ToL  247011* 

*  Exhibition  of  Jewelry  and  Hamikkiot  -  designed  by  Oh&da  Hay.  Don’t  miss  it! 

*  Your  jewelry  redesigned  -  Jeweler  Han*  Gratch  awaits  your  pleasure,  this 
week  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  11.00  ajo.  -  1.00  p.m.  Bring  your  old 
jewelry  with  the  stones,  and  it  will  be  transformed  into  new  pieces.  And  yon 
ean  buy  any  necessary  additional  stones  from  the  Maskit  collection. 

The  Maskit  stores:  TEL  AVIV,  13  Frishman,  TeL  230434  JERUSALEM,  12  Harav 

KOOk,  Tel.  02-227941  RAMAT  GAN,  1  Arlosoroff,  TeL  735717. 
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Spiegler  quits  |  Mecir,  Smid  pose  a  hurdle  too  high 


fear  and  superstition  surrounded 
ferns.  People  “knew"  that  without 
flowers,  ferns  could  have  no  seeds; 
then  questioned  bow  such  plants 
could  reproduce.  As  knowledge  in¬ 
creased,  men  discovered  that  the 
seedless  ferns  were  the  most  prolific 
“seed"  producers  of  all  plants.  Un¬ 
like  flowering  plants  with  a  few 
seed-pads,  the  ferns  shed  their  dust- 
tike  spores  by  the  million. 

PECANS 

It  isn’t  long  until  the  planting  sea¬ 
son  for  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees.  Dur¬ 
ing  January,  our  nurseries  generally 
start  offering  evergreen  citrus  trees, 
deciduous  fruit  trees  and  subtropical 
fruit  trees,  as  well  as  grapes.  Among 
these  trees  is  a  relative  newcomer 
that  gained  popularity  in  this  coun¬ 
try  iu  the  last  10  years.  This  is  the 
pecan  nut  tree,  which  as  a  “new 
immigrant"  has  not  yet  been  given  a 
Hebrew  name. 

Hicoria  pecan  or  Carya  pecan  be¬ 
longs  to  the  species  of  hickory  trees 
and  is  native  to  the  American  South. 
Like  most  nut  trees,  the  pecan  is 
large  and  Stately,  its  leaves  and 
graceful  branching  pattern  provid¬ 
ing  good  shade. 

Pecans  need  full  sun  and  a  well- 
drained,  rich,  slightly  add  soil  (pH 
5.8-7).  They  respond  well  to  large 
amounts  of  fertilizer,  particularly  ni¬ 
trogen.  They  often  suffer  from  zinc 
deficiency,  this  being  indicated  by 
chlorotic  (very  tight  green)  leaves' 

The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  this 
condition  is  to  apply  an  occasional 

SL4tmllphatc 

abatzj  or  "spray  with  a  zinc  solution 
(tike  a  foliar  feeding).  In  sandy  soils 
or  in  hot  climates  pecans  usually 
need  supplementary  watering.  The 
deciduous  pecan  sapling  has  mainly 
deep  roots,  and  its  plant-hole  should 
be  prepared  accordingly. 

When  buying  pecan  saplings,  take 
not  less  than  two  for  certain  pollina¬ 
tion.  Plant  them  not  closer  than  6-8 
metres  apart 

If  you  are  very  fond  of  pecan  nuts 
you’ll  have  to  go  on  buying  them  for 
a  few  years  because  the  trees  only 
reach  bearing  age  from  five  to  seven 
years  after  planting. 


Post  Sports  Staff 

Mordecbai  Spiegler,  Befar  Jerusa¬ 
lem’s  coach  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  season  quit  last  night  say¬ 
ing  that  responsibility  means  being 
prepared  to  get  np  and  admit  that 
one  has  failed. 

Since  Spiegler  took  over.  Betar 
have  slumped  from  being  champi¬ 
ons,  to  a  struggling  lower  order 
team.  Their  fortunes  have  gone  from 
,  worse  to  worst  after  they  were  ham¬ 
mered  4-0  by  Betar  Tel  Aviv  on 
Saturday. 

Spiegler’s  announcement  was  the 
cUmax  of  a  hectic  day  of  activity 
where  at  first  he  appeared  to  be  gain¬ 
ing  another  week’s  grace.  In  the  end, 
however,  he  bowed  to  growing  pres¬ 
sure  that  something  simply  had  to 
be  done  to  pull  Betar  out  of  their 
present  quagmire. 

Last  night,  word  from  the  dub 
management  was  that  the  man  cho¬ 
sen  for  that  Herculean  task  is  the 
former  Maccabi  Haifa  boss  Shlotno 
Sheaf.  He  would,  however,  first  need 
the  consent  of  the  IFA  since  be  is  the 
appointed  coach  of  the  national  ju¬ 
nior  team. 


Clough’s  hat-trick 
lifts  Forest  to  third 

LONDON  (Reuter)  -  Nigel  Clough 
hit  a  hat-trick  in  Nottingham  For¬ 
est's  4-0  triumph  over  Queen's  Park 
Rangers  yesterday. 

Clough’s  four-minute  burst  be¬ 
tween  the  81st  and  85th  minutes  lift¬ 
ed  Forest  into  third  place  in  the 
English  First  Division  behind  lead¬ 
ers  Liverpool  and  Arsenal,  fortu¬ 
nate  to  draw  0-0  at  Coventry. 

Coventry  were  twice  denied  sec¬ 
ond  half  penalty  claims  as  Arsenal 
dosed  the  gap  on  Liverpool  by  only 
one  point  to  five  points. 

Tottenham  -"“"-t**  Terry  Venables  renew! 
the  referee  offtfltag  to  prated  geallueper  Tony 
Parks  alter  bottom  Chariton  retarded 

(Ur  Brel  away  win  of  (be  season. 

Venables  compMacd  that  (be  same's  only 
goal,  scored  by  David  Campbell,  sfaoald  have 
been  disallowed  because  ot  a  dtaBenge  by  Paid 
WBBams  which  left  Parks  with  Mood  poartog 
from  a  month  wound. 

“Parks  was  kicked  in  tbe  face  and  I  lUak  he 
was  rotfcled  to  a  bit  of  protection,"  said  Vena¬ 
bles.  “IT  tbe  referee  doesn't  try  to  stop  that  sort 
of  thing  players  will  win  feel  be  is  cocomgtog 
ft.” 

it  was  Tottenham's  I  Otb  match  without  a  win 
bnt  Venables  insisted:  “People  are  crazy  if  tbe? 
expect  ns  to  go  from  being  aa  ordinary  side  to  ■ 
good  one  wrernWiL” 


SUPER  CUP  -  European  Champions  Porto  of 
Portugal  yesterday  added  tbe  Soper  Cap  to 
theta-  trophy  cupboard  when  they  beat  Pcuarol 
of  Uruguay,  tbe  South  American  champions  in 
Tokyo  2-1.  Porto’s  winning  goal  came  in  tbe 
87th  iwhm 


LONDON'  (Reuter)  -  The  guile  of 
Miloslav  Mecir  and  the  graft  of  To¬ 
mas  Smid  gave  Czechoslovakia  a 
richly-deserved  victoiy  in  the  Grand 
Prix  Masters  doubles  championship 
here  yesterdax . 

Displaying  the  same  understand¬ 
ing  they  had  shown  against  Swedish 
title-hoiders  Stefan  Edberg  and  An¬ 
ders  Jarryd  in  the  semi-finals,  beat¬ 
ing  them  3-6.  6-3,  2-6,  6-3,  6-4,  the 
east  Europeans  managed  to  subdue 
Americans  Ken  Flacb  and  Robert 
Seguso  in  four  sets. 

Mecir  and  Smid  won  6-4. 7-5. 6-7. 
6-3  in  a  little  over  three  hours  to 
boos:  their  respective  bank  accounts 
bv  S36.000. 


Smid.  in  particular,  will  treasure 
the  Masters  trophy  more  than  the 
winning  cheque. 

At  51.  and  with  a  record  which 
marks  him  out  as  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  exponents  of  doubles  in  the 
modern  era,  he  is  a  member  of  an 
elite  eight-man  club  which  has 
amassed  more  than  S3  million  in 
career  prize  money. 

Flacb  uad  Seguso.  the  reigning  Wimbledon 
riompiout,  kft  their  best  form  fat  Saturday's 
stmi-fioab  when  they  beat  Spanish  combina- 
twin  Sergio  Casal  aad  Emflto  Sanchez  In  an  eple 
five-setter. 

They  never  looked  comfortable  amid  tbe 
clink  of  cutlery  oa  bone  drink  at  the  Royal 
Albert  HaD  patrons  settled  (town  to  a  tradftfon- 
al  English  Sunday  tunefa. 


Scgnsp  dropped  bis  serve  in  the  opening 
game  of  the  match,  repeatedly  switched  rackets 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  find  bis  tonefa  dr  old,  and 
ch«nT»i  “It  can't  get  any  worse”  as  Smid 
served  oat  for  the  set. 

In  (act.  Scgnso  was  wrong.  Thing?  did  be¬ 
come worse  in  Ibe  second  set  when  he  and  Finch 
squandered  four  break  points  against  Smid  In 
the  eighth  With  Mecir.  the  master  of 

disguise,  about  to  enter  one  of  Us  renowned 
pint  of  mafdr,  ft  was  a  mhrahr  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  to  rue. 

A  doable  fash  by  Fbcb  at  30-40  in  the  Uth 
game  pot  tbe  Cwrix*ioeak*  two  sets  in  front 
and  firmly  in  control,  despite  a  lapse  in  the 
third  set  which  they  contrived  to  lose  from  a 
winning  position. 

But  the  Europeans  swiftly  recovered  their 
poise  and.  with  Mcdr  biting  a  stream  of  in¬ 
spired  winners  which  left  Smid  looking  agree¬ 
ably  surprised,  they  captured  Flack's  service 
for  a  crucial  fourth  tune  in  the  match  to  take  a 
decisive  5-3  lead  in  the  fourth  set. 


Gatting  won’t  return  to  Pakistan 


KARACHI  (Reuter)  -  England 

captain  Mike  Gatting  confirmed 

vesterdav  he  would  not  tour  Paid- 
•  + 

ston  again  and  hinted  mat  he  might 
pull  out  of  the  third  and  final  test 
beginning  in  Karachi  on  Wednes¬ 
day. 

Gatting.  who  meets  top  English 
Test  and  County  Cricket  Board 
fTCCB)  officials  Raman  Subba 
Row  and  Alan  Smith  today  to  dis¬ 
cuss  his  row  uiih  umpire  Shakoor 
Ran  a  during  the  second  Test,  told 
reporters:  “I  will  never  come  here 
again.  Enough  is  enough  as  for  as 
I'm  concerned. 

•T've  done  three  trips  and  it's  got 
progressively  worse.  I  just  hope  "all 
this' might  pave  the  way  for  other 
people  who  come  here  to  get  a  fairer 
crack  of  the  whip.”  Asked  about 


Firecracker  injures 
Roma  goalkeeper 

MILAN  (AFP)  -  Roma  goalkeeper 
Franco  Tancredi  was  knocked  out 
by  two  powerful  firecrackers  thrown 
from  the  crowd  in  his  team's  Italian 
First  Division  match  against  AC  Mi¬ 
lan  here  yesterday. 

The  fireworks  exploded  near  his 
head  and  he  was  carried  uncon¬ 
scious  from  the  pitch.  He  came 
round  in  the  first-aid  room  an  hour 
later  and  a  club  spokesman  said  his 
condition  was  not  serious. 

MDam  won  1-8  with  a  penalty  scored  by 
Pietro  Paolo  Vurrib. 

Napoli  boat  Jsventns  2-1  yesterday  to  lead 
Milan  aad  Sampdorfa  by  three  points. 

Results  of  other  matches  this  weekend:  Fior- 
enttata  I,  Inter  Milan  2;  Pescara  2.  Avelliao  0{ 
Sampdoria  2.  Ascot  th  Torino  8,  Empoti  1; 
Verona  8,  Pfea  8. 


leading  England  in  the  final  Test. 
Gattine  replied;  “I’m  not  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  right  frame  of  mind  and 
unless  something  changes  over  the 
next  48  hours  1  will  have  to  think 
about  it." 

Meanwhile,  tbe  Pakistan  Cricket 
Board  have  chosen  Sbakil  Khan.  35, 
one  of  the  two  umpires  in  the  first 
test  in  Lahore  in  November,  whose 
decisions  were  blamed  by  England 
for  their  crushing  defeat. 

“There  were  blatant  decisions  by 
the  umpires.  No  Jess  than  six  or 
seven  decisions  went  against  us," 
Gatting  told  reporters. 

Storied  Kban  was  involved  in  the  most  serious 
iuddrol  of  tbe  match,  wben  opener  Chris 
Brood  refused  to  accept  Us  rtharisal  caught 
behind,  >i*»ylnp  that  bis  bal  had  touched  the 
bail. 

He  was  finally  persuaded  to  leave  the  avast 


Sampson  swapped 

OAKLAND,  California  (AP)  — 
The  Houston  Rockets  broke  up 
their  “Twin  Towers”  by  sending  7- 
foot-4  Ralph  Sampson  to  the  Gold¬ 
en  State  Warriors  and!  received  two 
All-Star  players.  Joe  Bany  Carroll 
and  Guard  (Sleepy)  Floyd,  in  a 
blockbuster  NBA  trade  over  the 
weekend. 

“We're  beading  this  franchise  to  a  different 
dkeetioa,''  said  Don  Nelson.  (far  Warriors' 
executive  vice  president,  after  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  trade.  “We're  starting  with  the 
most  important  piece,  the  Mg  man  to  tbe  mid¬ 
dle.  Ralph  Sampsoo  b  one  of  the  top  five  cen¬ 
tres  to  the  league.** 

Golden  State  also  received  Al  Harris,  a  re¬ 
serve  pmd.  b>  tbe  deaL 

Saturday's  games  Denver  131,  PhBa- 
dripUn  121:  Chicago  112,  Houston  183;  Port¬ 
land  108,  Indiana  181;  Washington  122,  New 
Jersey  187:  Detroit  124,  New  Yorfc  96;  San 
Antonio  129,  Ptsaesthc  118;  Utah  127,  Golden 
93.  Seattle  116.  LA  CBppers  95 


by  team -tnaxe  Graham  Good!,  bttf  earned  a 
reprimand  from  (be  Fnpfotd  team  manager 
Peter  Lnh. 

In  Adelaide,  Australian  captain  Allan  Bor¬ 
der  scored  tbe  22nd  century  and  7,000th  run  of 
bis  test  career  to  hdp  Australia  inch  towards 
safety  on  tbe  third  day  of  the  second  test  against 
New  Zealand  on  Saturday.  At  the  dose  Austra- 
Ba  were  225  for  roar,  needing  another  61  runs 
to  avoid  tbe  foDow-on  alter  New  Zealand  bit  a 
iiiawiie  485  for  nine  declared  in  their  first 

Border  was  105  not  out.  baring  passed  Sir 
Douakf  Bradman's  total  of  6396  Test  runs 
wben  be  reached  7!.  Bradman,  now  79,  was  at 
tbe  Adelaide  Oval  to  see  his  landmark  overtak¬ 
en. 

Only  Greg  Chappell,  with  7,110  runs,  has 
scored  more  runs  for  Australia  than  Border 
who  now  stands  al  number  eight  in  the  all -rime 
fist  with  7.031  runs. 

In  Bombay,  play  to  tbe  second  Test  match 
between  lwfia  and  West  Indies  was  again  de¬ 
layed  yesterday  following  Saturday's  washout. 
Id  an  hour  before  (be  dose  yesterday.  West 
Indies  made  49  without  loss  iGreenidge  39  and 
Haynes  I  Dm  reply  to  India's  281  aBom. 


BELGIAN  SOCCER  -  Weekend  first  division 
matches:  Koctr^jk  2.  Antwerp  4;  FC  Liege  0. 
Wtoltrriag  fl;  Lokerea  0,  Several  0;  Racing  Jet 
0.  Standard  Liege  2;  Moles brek  0,  Waregcm  8: 
Cfab  Bruges  2,  Ghent  I;  Charleroi  I,  Andes- 
tec fat  8;  Mccbekn  3,  Cerdr  brngcs2;  Bcerscbot 
2.  St  Trnkten  0. 

FRENCH  SOCCER  -  Saturday's  results:  Tou¬ 
louse  1,  Monaco  1:  Lr  Havre  0,  Bordeaux  I: 
Nice  1,  Matre  Racing  2;  Mete  2.  Safad  Etienne 
1;  Marseille©,  LEDe  I;  Montpeffier  4,  Cannes  2; 
Nantes  I,  Laval  2:  Anxcrre  4,  Brest  Los  3. 
Toulon  1;  Paris  Saint  Germain  I,  Wort  3. 

NHL  -  Saturday's  games:  (OT)  Buffalo  J,  Bos¬ 
ton  3;  Hartford  3.  Los  Angeles  2;  Washington 
2,  Chicago  1:  New  York  S.  New  Jersey  3r, 
Toronto  4.  New  York  3;  Edmonton  6,  Vancou¬ 
ver  3;  Montreal  5,  Detroit  J;  Quebec  5,  Minne¬ 
sota  0;  St.  Louis  5,  Pittsburgh  — 


CAESAREA  GOLF 

A  Tel  Ariv  quartet  won  the  weekend  four 
ball  best-ball  even  at  the  Country  at 
Caesarea  with  a  handsome  n  iwuW  pr  54 
The  foursome  comprised  Memo  SwetdBn,  YU- 
shak  Razes.  Phfl  Singer  and  Ed  Ptrer. 


OPEL  OMEGA  $8 


NEW  STANDARDS  FOR  THE  EXECUTIVE  CAR 


'■  *  -  -  T  J. 


Opel  Omega  ’$  advanced  new  technical 
innovations  establish  new  standards  for 
the  executive  car- 

m  The  appheatton  rf  the  latest  aercUyvamiC 
design  resulting  in  record  drag  co-efficien  t 
t0  28)  -  unbeaten  by  any  other  production  model 
a  AI8L  OHC  electronic  fuel  infection  It  ISbhpl 
engine  combining  tow  consumption  mm 
sparkling  performance 
a  Automatic  transmission  plus  overdrive 
a  Power  steering 

a  Extra  powerful  braking  twin  4-wheei  disc  Drakes 
a  Central  door  kicking  system  including  trunk  A  A 

and  petrol  cap. 

»  Wide  low  profile  pros  185  70HI4  for  TOTO 

safety  and  better  road  haruttmg  *T'T 

a  Outside  rear-mw  mirror  remote  controlled  rs  duct 


on  driver  sale 


p— 5^- Head  Office  a*Kt  Show  Room:  Pmach 
I'Mu.  MhTI  Show  Rooms  Leo  Goldberg  Ltd. 

Krrl  TA.  BBDamdtPatacti  T*wh.  7mt  336911. 

Jerusalem:  IS  SMonmn  #fcVrw*»  Tct  X9*53B 
Haifa:  iaa  omh  vm»o  th  bso2Si 
Beer  She  va:  ge.  Manna  Ha  gwaou  rw  7oso  / 
Agents:  Haifa:  "Bnt  Ha  mecnoruoi  '.  is  yarn  rat  staast 
Potach  Tikvah :  -Cohan  A  Mdlar"38  BarKoehua  Tel.  91 1 1SB 
Hedera:  -Cohan  Garage  Dench  YavmTal  061591 
IVaxaroth:  aastvna  a  Jotann  San^  Aam  Ha'shum  w  Tdtxso 


CAR OF THE 
YEAR  las? 


TJcvati.  It.AryatS  Haytttra  Tat 


:  9i31B73^W 

A 


y  Opel  Omega  models.  LS.GLS  and  Caravan,  are  now  being  displayed  and 
an  offered  at  a  special  introduction  price-  from  NIS.gg  286. 
inducting  VAT.  Not  including  deposri  ■ 
per  Company's  pricelist  No  oo? -88  oil ‘12 -8?  <niS  095  =  iOmi 


LEO  GOLDBERG  LTD.  -sole  dealers  of  opel  in  Israel. 


ECONOMIC  NEWS 


Should  currencies  be  fixed  or  free? 


Monday,  December  14, 1987 


By  SYLYIAXE  de  SAINT  SEINE 
London  (Reuter)--  Fifteen 
years  since  the  debate  last  raged, 
experts  are  arguing  again  over 
whether  currencies  should  be  free, 
fixed  or  somewhere  in  between. 

The  latest  effort  to  manage  ex¬ 
change  rates  -  the  group  of  seven 
industrial  nations*  “Louvre  accord" 
of  February1  Z2  --  has  failed,  many 
economists  say. 

But  so  far  nothing  looks  likely  to 
take  its  place. 

-The  G-7  have  obviously  failed  to 
maintain  rate  stability."  said  Alan 
Budd.  professor  of  economics  at  the 
London  Business  School.  “Some 
people  think  they  cannot  do  it.  some 
people  think  they  should  not  even 
try."  economists  doubt  the  G-7  can 
muster  enough  political  will  to  coop¬ 
erate  permanently.  So.  they  say.  the 
“dirty  float''  -  a  term  for  a  basically 
free  currency  market  but  one  in 
which  governments  do  sometimes 
try  to  intervene  -  is  likely  to  remain 
the  basis  of  the  world  monetary  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  Louvre  pact  was  the  boldest 
attempt  by  the  G-7  -  the  U.S..  Ja¬ 
pan.  West  Germany.  France.  Italy 
and  Canada  -  to  stabilize  currencies 
since  the  end  of  the  post-war  Bret- 
ton  Woods  System  of  Fixed  Parities 
in  the  early  1970s. 

They  decided  a  slide  in  the  dollar, 
which  has  halved  in  value  against 
other  key  currencies  since  1985. 
should  end. 

Their  central  banks  then  inter¬ 
vened  in  the  markets  and  bought 
dollars  each  time  investors,  who  felt 
that  the  dollar  ought  to  weaken  be¬ 
cause  the  U.S.  was  still  running  a 
huge  trade  deficit,  were  inclined  to 
unload  it. 

But  selling  pressure  became  irre¬ 
sistible  in  a  market  which  trades  200 
billion  dollars  a  day.  The  dollar  is 
now  10  per  cent  lower  against  the 


CURRENCY  MARKETS 


Deutschmark  than  it  was  in  Febru¬ 
ary. 

Under  a  free  float,  currencies  are 
allowed  to  fluctuate  without  govern¬ 
ment  intervention.  But  govern¬ 
ments  have  found  it  hard  not  to 
intervene,  and  were  doing  so  from 
time  to  time  before  the  Louvre  deal, 
hence  the  “dirty  float”.  Yale  univer¬ 
sity  economics  professor  Willem 
Buiter  said:  “A  dean  float  just  does 
not  exist.  It's  a  myth.”  On  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  stand  fixed  parities,  where 
currencies  have  been  linked  to  gold, 
the  dollar  or  other  currencies.  One 
cross  breed  is  the  target  zone,  as  in 
the  European  Monetary  System, 
where  parities  are  allowed  to  fluctu¬ 
ate  within  pre-detennined  ranges. 

The  problem  of  the  Louvre  ac¬ 
cord.  some  economists  say,  was  that 
the  G-7  tried  to  stabilize  rates  at  the 
wrong  level.  They  believe  the  dollar 
was  fixed  too  far  above  the  rate 
needed  to  resolve  the  U.S.  trade 
deficit. 

But  they  agree  that,  should  the  G- 
7  meet  in  the  near  future,  nobody 
knows  any  better  than  in  February 
what  right  rate  is. 

Paul  Ormerod,  director  of  eco¬ 
nomics  at  Britain’s  Henley  Centre, 
an  independent  forecasting  body, 
sees  the  dollar’s  medium-term  equi¬ 
librium  rate  10  to  15  per  cent  below 
current  levels. 

David  Begg.  head  of  economics  at 
London’s  B  irk  beck  College,  also 
says  it  should  fall.  Budd  sees  it  at 
about  current  levels.  But  Yale’s 
Buiter  says  the  dollar  should  rise  in 
real  and  nominal  terms  and  that  its 
equilibrium  is  1.90  to  2.00  marks. 

Free  float  supporters  say  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  better  than  governments  at 
determining  correct  exchange  rates. 
But  an  overvaluation  of  the  dollar 
between  1983.  and  1985  gave  their 
opponents  much  ammunition,  as  it 
gravely  damaged  U.S.  Exports. 


“Neither  the  market,  nor  govern¬ 
ments  are  able  to  determine  ex¬ 
change  rate  equilibriums,”  says 
Rosalind  Levsdc,  professor  of  eco¬ 
nomics  at  Britain’s  Open  Universi¬ 
ty- 

Such  difficulties  have  not  de¬ 
terred  researchers.  A  recent  propo¬ 
sition  for  the  G-7  to  float  their  ex¬ 
change  rates  in  a  wide  20-per-cent 
band  has  raised  much  interest 
among  experts. 

The  proposal,  by  Markus  Miller 
of  Warwick  University  in  England 
and  John  Williamson  of  the  Institute 
for  International  Economics  in 
Washington,  is  for  rates  to  fluctuate 
by  up  to  10  per  cent  above  and 
below  their  medium-term  equilibri¬ 
um  levels.. 

G-7  nations  would  meet  regularly 
to  readjust  these  rates  in  case  they 
have  been  fixed  at  the  wrong  levels. 

Another  proposal,  by  Ronald 
McKinnon  at  Stanford  University  in 
California,  is  for  fixed  nominal  ex¬ 
change  rates,  backed  by  monetary 
cooperation  among  the  U.S.,  Japan 
and  West  Germany. 

But  most  economists  say  these 
proposals  stand  little  chance  of  be¬ 
ing  implemented  in  the  near  future. 
Governments  are  seen  as  unwilling 
to  surrender  autonomy  in  fiscal  or 
monetary  policy. 

'The  fundamental  dilemma  is  the 
lack  of  political  will  to  cooperate,” 
says  Levacic.  “It’s  not  an  economic 
debate,  it’s  a  political  one  -  what  is 
politically  possible,"  says  Charles 
Goodhart  of  the  London  School  of 
Economics. 

Moreover,  “there  are  very  loud 
voices  in  the  U.S.  arguing  against 
the  Louvre  type  of  accord”,  Budd 
says.  He  views  Martin  Feldstein  and 
Bery  Sprinkel,  two  successive  chair¬ 
men  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  (CEA)  as  basi¬ 
cally  advocating  free  floating  rates. 


Dollar  remains  under  pressure 


The  dollar  continued  to  be  under 
selling  pressure  and  closed  at  record 
lows  on  Friday.  For  the  week  the 
currency  lost  2 A  per  cent  against  the 
Deutschmark  3.2  per  cent,  against 
the  yen  and  2.6  per  cent  against  the 
pound  sterling. 

The  dollar  had  reached  its  highest 
level  for  the  week  on  Monday  to 
1 .6780  marks.  This  rise  was  a  contin¬ 
uation  of  the  previous  week's  short¬ 
covering.  which  resulted  from  the 
European  interest  rate  cuts.  But  the 
impression  of  those  cuts  faded 
quickly  as  market  operators  stoned 
to  focus  their  attention  on  the  re¬ 


lease  on  Thursday  of  U.S.  trade 
data. 

The  general  expectation  was  for 
an  October  trade  deficit  of  $14  bU- 
lion-S15b.  against  September’s 
shortfall  of  $14.08b.  Thus,  the 
S17.63b.  deficit  that  was  released 
fame  as  a  sharp  shock,  and  the  dol¬ 
lar  fell  three  pfennigs  within  min¬ 
utes.  Dollar-buying  by  the  Bundes¬ 
bank  and  the  Fed  succeeded  to 
prevent  a  collapse,  but  the  currency 
closed  at  record  lows  against  the  yen 
and  the  mark. 

The  general  bearish  sentiment  to¬ 
wards  the  dollar  was  strongly  rein¬ 


forced  by  Thursday’s  trade  data. 
The  market’s  perception  that  the 
U.S.  administration  would  welcome 
a  further  orderly  decline  of  the  dol¬ 
lar  encourages  dollar-selling  as  well. 
Therefore,  expect  further  pressure 
on  the  U.S  currency  this  week,  with 
occasional  short-covering  rallies. 

The  1.60-mark  and  125-yen  levels 
may  well  be  reached  before  year- 
end.  Trading  usually  becomes  thin 
at  this  holiday  season  and  this  raises 
the  possibility  of  sharp  price  swings 
as  a  result  of  few  large  orders. 

The  column  appears  courtesy  of 
Boaz  Barak  Advisory  Services. 


CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

1 T  wouldn't  give  it  for  an  article 
oflowvnluefR) 

5  A  decoration  to  pin  on  a  lady  (6) 

9  One  who  works  nt  tho  ronl-face 
in  n  auhordinntecnpncily'1  fR) 

10 A  2-11  dragon  with  outspread 
wirtRF  f6) 

11  P6rigord  pin  served  hot  for 
breakfast  (8) 

12  Where  in  Syria  one  get*  apple 
sauce  with  duck  (6) 

14  A  horse  the  king  sees  about  tea- 
time  shows  energy  and  initia¬ 
tive  (10) 

18  Kind  of  safe  tourer  suitable  for 
a  motoring  family?  (4-fi) 

22  Prepares  to  publish  about  a 
bund  rod  decrees  (61 


23  Perplexed  6  living  the  life  of  a 
hermit  (8) 

24  He  closely  follows  movements 
of  stock  (6) 

26 Sailor  after  a  pound  in  cash  for 
a  pipe  of  tobacco  (8) 

26  Somewhat  sooner?  (6) 

27  A  drab  seabird  confronted  with 
o  sprinkling  of  salt  (8) 

down 

1  Gamely  decides  not  to  follow 
suit  (6) 

2  Foul  language  or  rude  play 
upon  words  (6) 

3  A  rig  wo  adapted  for.  a  trouble¬ 
some  little  creature  (6) 

4  Gel  into  fresh  habits,  as  moto¬ 
rists  oficn  ha  vc  to  (6.4) 


6  Garbled 
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greatest  foe  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  (S) 

7  A  PO  drive  unusually  richly  ro- 
_  warded  (8) 

8  Hang  about  and  transfer  auth¬ 
ority  (4,4) 

13  A  fight  nobody  pays  to  see?  (4-3- 
3) 

15  A  low-breaker  about  to  close  a 
bid?  (8) 

16  Injunction  to  stop  and  keep  a 
newspaper  article  for  reference 
(3.2,3) 

17  Tt  was  recycled  before,  so  to 
speak  (2.2-4) 

19  Belgian  town  that  produces  tin 
and  copperware  (6) 

20  Put  outside  a  stately  home  (6) 

21  Tt  largely  thrives  on  a  constric¬ 
ted  diet  (6) 


Yesterday’s  Satetiaos 
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QOICK  SOLUTION 

ACROSS:  1  Potter,  4  Cream,  8 
Amend.  9  Travail.  10  Cabinet,  11  Stud. 
J2  EaL  14  Mere.  15  Rear.  18  Rim.  21 
Also.  23  Edifice.  25  Abandon.  26  Irate. 
27  Title,  28  Egrcra.  DOWN:  1  Plaice.  2 
Tremble,  3  Endanger.  4  Cram,  S 
Bract,  6  Malady,  7  State.  IS  Training. 
16  Agitate,  17  Vacant.  39  Meant.  20 
Recess,  22  Slant,  24  Idle. 


■ 


Two  of  Israel's  beauty  queens,  Ofir  Aloni  (right)  and  Yael  Gerler 
wearing  the  traditional  kova  tembel  Israeli  headgear  at  the  recent 
opening  in  Tel  Aviv  of  Rim  Industries  Ltd’s.  35th  furniture 
showroom. 


Big  variety  of  services 
offered  to  country’s 
export  business  community 


By  KEN  SCRACHTER 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
TEL  AVIV  -  Want  to  find  a  nego¬ 
tiator  who  can  close  a  business  deal 
in  Japanese?  Or  air  freight  some 
cargo  across  the  globe?  Or  get  a  new 
design  for  the  package  you  use  to 
sell  your  widgets? 

Those  were  just  a  few  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  available  at  last  week's  Export 
87  exhibition  at  the  Tel  Aviv 
Fairgrounds. 

At  one  of  the  more  than  60  booths 
sat  Rumiko  Eylath,  who  has 
launched  the  I  ear-old  Kaibatsu 
Co.,  which  will  assist  Israeli  compa¬ 
nies  break  through  language  and 
culture  barriers  to  establish  business 
contacts  in  Japan. 

“Also,  we’re  willing  to  negotiate 
for  them,”  she  said.  “We  believe 
Japanese  negotiate  better  with  Japa¬ 
nese.  You  have  to  understand  the 
language  and  the  mentality.  The 
mentality  is  completely  different." 

She  said  the  recent  high-level 
trade  mission  from  Japan  should 
clear  the  way  for  additional  econom¬ 
ic  links  between  the  two  countries. 
In  an  attempt  to  capitalize  on  that 
breakthrough.  Kaihatsu  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  listing  of  500  Israeli  compa¬ 
nies  in  Japanese  in  a  joint  venture 
with  Sagit  Publishing  Ltd. 

Aliza  Rachman.  director  of  the 
Israel  Export  Institute's  booth,  said 
she  had  received  several  hundred 
inquiries,  a  much  higher  rate  than 
the  first  such  exposition  two  years 
ago. 

“Maybe  it’s  because  there’s  more 
publicity  at  the  exhibition  and 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  the 
export  services,”  she  said. 


Mornings  at 

the  Sheraton  Jerusalem  Plaza 
begin  with  a  good  breakfast  — 
and  The  Jerusalem  Post 

The  Sheraton  Jerusalem  Plaza  Hotel 
^  distributes  complimentary  copies  of 

The  Jerusalem  Post  to  guests 
everyday. 


GENERAL 
lASSISTANCEl 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


FLIGHTS 


24  —  How  night  information  Sar- 
vicaa:  Call  03-6712484  (multi-fine).  Arrivals 
Only  (Taped  Message)  03-381 111  (20  fines) 


POLICE 


100 


DM  lOO  in  most  parts  of  4m  country. 

In  Tiberias  efial  924444,  Kkyat  Shmona 
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QUICK  CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

1  RivrrnfHadrfi(4) 

8  United  (8) 

9  Symbol  (5) 

W  Tympanum  (7) 

II  Pinch (3) 

13  Magnitude  (9) 

14  Sharp  reply  (6) 

16  Strikes  hard  (6) 

15  Oblige  (9) 

20  Speck  p) 

22  Japanese  artofpa; 

folding  (7) 
2SScoM(5) 

25  Answer  (8) 

26  Exploit (4) 


DOWN 

t  Glntwy  fabric  (5) 

2  Tibetan  ox  (3) 

4  Complied  (6) 

6  Misprint  (7) 

5  Rra^ed  and  gathered 

7  Name  of  severs) 
kings  of  Egypt  (7) 

8  Co«y{4> 

12  Latent  (fl) 

14  Calculates (7) 

15  Withdrew  (7) 

17  Guning-botnetf) 

19  Isthmus  (4) 

21  Tendency  (6) 

24  Frozen  water  (3>, 


Jenttaleiut  Kupat  HoU m  C/afit,  Roma¬ 
nia,  523191;  Balsam,  Salah  Eddln, 
272315;  Shu'afat  Shu'afat  Road,  810108; 
Dar  Afdawa,  Herod's  Gate,  282058. 

Tal  Aviv:  Habitna.  17  Dizengoff,  28846S; 
Kupat  HoQm  daft.  7  Amsterdam,  232383. 
Ra’anaaa-KfarSava:  Kupat  Holim  Hod 
Ha  sharon,  Hereshut,  Hod  Hasharon. 
Natanya:  Kupat  Holim  Clalit,  31 
Brodetsky,  61 1 1 23. 

Krayot  area:  Kupat  Holim  Herman,  S)m- 
tatModiln,  71S36. 

Haifa:  Yavne.  7  (bn  Sina,  672288. 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Jaruialam:  Bikur  Holim  (pediatrics, 
E.N.T.J,  Hadassah  Bn  Kerem  (Internal, 
surgery,  orthopedics,  ophthalmology), 
Msegav  ledacfc  (obstetrics). 

Tel  Aviv:  Rokah  {pediatrics,  internal, 
surgery).  ■ 

Natanya:  Laniedo. 


FIRST  AID 


101 


FIRE 


102 


h  anaganciM  dial  108.  Otherwise,  dal 
number  of  yoiirlocaJ  station  as  given  m  the 
front  of  thephone  directory. 


Magen  David  Adorn 

tn  emergencies  dial  101  in  most  pens  of  the 

country.  In  addition: 

Aahdod  51332  Jerusalem  *523133 

Ashfceion  23333  Kiron  344442 

Bat  Yam  *5511111  Kiryat  Shmona  *SM334 
Hearshebe  74767  Nahariya  *823333 
Carmid  *988555  Netanya  *23333 

Dan  Region  *7811 11  PetshTikva  *9231111 
Eilat  72333  Rehovot  *451333 

Hadera  *22333  RishonUiZion  *42333 

Haifa  *512233  Safad 330333 

Hatzor  336333  ■  TdAriy  *54601 11 

Hoi  on  *03133  Tiberias  *790111 

*  Mobile  Intensive  Cara  Unit  (MiCU) 
service  in  the  area,-  around  the  dock. 

Eran— Emotional  First  Aid.  Tel  Jerusalem 

2Z7171,Te»  Avhr  5461111  (cHdnrtyourii  03- 
261113),  Haifa  672222,  Beesheba  41811 T, 
Netanya  35316. 

Rape  Crisis  Centra  (24  hours),  far  help  call 
Tel  Aviv,  234813,  Jerusalem  -  24GE54,  and 
Haifa  660111. 

The  National  Poieon  Control  Contra  at 
Bantam  Hospital,  phone  (04)  523206,  far 
emergency  cafoi  24  houra  a  day,  far  fafarma- 
ifan  fa  case  of  poaonhg. 

Kapat  Hsfan  hifunumlou  Centra  Td  03- 

4333001433500  Sunday-71wsdsy,8  am.  to  8 

pm  Friday  Sara  to  3  pun. 


BUSINESS  BRIEFS 


In  one  corner  of  the  hall  was  a 
visually  arresting  display  by  design¬ 
er  Gila  Schakhine.  Her  artistic  tal¬ 
ents  extend  to  package  design  (oil 
cans  for  Delek);  corporate  reports 
(Dubek,  Gal),  and  exhibitions  (El 
AJ  Cargo.  Elite). 

Perhaps  the  most  competitive  — 
and  crowded  —  sector  was  in  the 
realm  of  shipping,  freight  forward¬ 
ing  and  courier  services.  Exporters 
seeking  freight  by  air  could  choose 
among  J.  Sasso wer.  Flying  Cargo . 
Lufthansa.  El  A1  Cargo.  British  Air¬ 
ways  and  Amerford  International 
Company. 

Still,  the  air  freight  companies 
seemed  to  be  coexisting  peacefully. 
This  was  not  the  case  among  the 
shipping  lines. 

Abe  Pirian,  director  of  the  two- 
ship  Abe  Trans  Co.  Ltd.,  charged 
that  7-im  Lines  was  conspiring  with 
two  other  shipping  companies 
to  squeeze  the  profits  of  his  compa¬ 
ny,  which  is  trying  to  establish  itself 
on  a  Mediterranean  run  from  Italy 
to  Israel  to  Turkey. 

A  visit  to  70-ship  Zim  lines,  just  a 
few  metres  away,  produced  a  differ¬ 
ent  image:  Zim  conducting  routine 
maritime  conferences  in  which  ser¬ 
vice  and  rates  are  discussed,  a  stan¬ 
dard  industry  practice  worldwide. 

While  tensions  ran  high  among 
the  shippers,  there  was  excitement 
of  another  sort  at  Commstock  Trad¬ 
ing  Ltd.  as  a  computer  monitor 
showed  that  the  U.S.  had  posted  an 
unexpectedly  high  trade  deficit.  A 
crowd  drew  around  Commstock 's 
David  Zwebaer  as  he  called  up  news 
assessing  the  effects  on  the  world’s 
financial  markets. 


Income  tax  arrests 

A  Beersheba  greengrocer  was 
sentenced  to  ar  months  in  jail  by 
Beersheba  magistrates*  court  for 
mismanagement  of  his  tax  ream® 

from  July  1985  until  December 
1986.  The  man  was  also  fined  NIS 

S00.  •  .  •. 

Another  greengrocer  who  works 
in  the  Yavneh.  Asftdod  and  Kiryat 
Malachi  markets,  was  sentenced  by 
Kiryat  Gat  magistrates’  court  to  4 
months  imprisonment  for  rmsman- 
agement  of  his  books. 

A  man  from  Moshav  Zradtia  was 
5^ to  four  mouihs  in  iafl  by  a. 
Kiryat  Gat  magistrates’  cotut  for  not 
filing  his  income  tax  in  1983,  and  for 
having  been  caught  several  times  for 
die  same  offence  over  aperiod  of 
three  years. 

A  Yebud  contractor  neat  sen¬ 
tenced  to  four  months  in  jail  by  a 
Petah  Tikva’s  ajagrstrates'comt  for 
not  filing  income  tax  timing1 1983 
and  1983,  and  for  not dedaringcapi- 
tal  in  1982.  .  , 

A  farmer  from  Kfar  Kattnsttm 
has  been  imprisoned  for  3  months- 
for  not  Sling  reports  in  1981  and 
1984.  and  for  not  declaring  capital  in 
1984. 

Yitzhak  Berman  on 
Securitas  board 

Yitzhak  Berman,  former  minister ' 
of  energy  and  current  chairman  of 
Dubek  Ltd.,  has  joined  the  board  of  " 
Securitas,  a  major  insurance  under-  -1 
writer.  Securitas,  the  Israeli  reprer  ' 
sentative  of  Cigna,  a  consortium  of  V 
25  U.S.  insurance  companies,  is 
controlled  by  board  chairman  Dr.-.' 
Yaacov  Haron,  who  owns  74  per 
cent  of  the  stock.  Securitas  deputy 
chairman  is  MK  Uriel  Lyon. 

Walkie-talkies  seized  ; 

Communications  Ministry  inspec¬ 
tors,  accompanied  by  Afala  pobre, 
raided  Kibbutz  Hazorca  qU 
Wednesday  and  confiscated 
S 13 ,000- worth  of  communicallous-' 
equipment  that  had  been  usedwitb- 
out  a  licence. 

It  was  tiie  second  incident  of  its  • 
kind  in  a  week,  with  the  first  involv¬ 
ing  illegal  walkie-talkies  operating 


from  foe  Country  Obb  near  Here* 
ttya.  A  composer  operating  to  Jra 
can  fi—Jy  detect  those  wfio; 
ura  sra&emxBeat  yriflwnr  *  8* 


-As  soon  *s  we 


areOBfot&a 
said  the  stim 


••  .  V-  'judy  Skgd  \ 

Dead  Sea  levdi  falls 

Jbe  levei  ottbe  Ve*  Sen  h» 
fallen  II  raeties,  acceding  ia  ;  . 
Moshe  Shamir,  bead  of  the_T«a*r 

Regional  Ownot.  He  appedtcLio- 

Prime  hfiiisterYitjWk  Steurand 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  Sfeaaoa 
Peres  to  resume  the  <£g&ag  " 

Medterapean-Pqd  Sea  Cwmria  jKV 
older  to  “save  foe  Dead  See.  V 
The  problem  stems  in  part  from  - 
tow  rain  levels;  however,  die  w® 
cause,  according  to  Staotff.  ®  the 


Jorfm.Rirerm  OTdcrtobudd  agri- 
cuhuraft  dans.- 

German  fair  beckons 


•  A  delegation  from  D-Art  Carpets 
soon  display  farwares  at.  a  . 
textae  odribilion  ia  Gennany.  . 

The  company^  which  began  about 
10  yeas,  ago  as  a  smaB  busmett  in 
Bad  Brafcnm  by  foe  Goldc  • 

mcreased  its  exports  from  approati- 
ma£efy$8Qj)06  ei^neen  motrtinagp 
to  iRppBBfo  1200,000  today.  • 
D^Axt products  are  also  slated  to  :i  , 
an  rqxoutir^  “Israel.  TJ 
W«i^  as|  a  large  department  store 
d&urim  boston- 

U.S.  data  link 

IsraetAnerira  Chmfoer  of  Gom- 
mexce  President  Joshua  Maor  said 

last  xnooth  that  foe  organization  is  - 

eacpBorigg  the  possfoffity  of  setting 
up.  'a-  tfireci,  compmerizcd  commniH- 
carion  Hnk  with  infovidBal  U.S. 
Chasbos.  for  foe  exchange  of^ busi¬ 
ness  and  trade  afotinatioB. 

Move  than  M0  local  American 
Chanrfjersof  Commerce  are  already 
connected  to  each  other  this  wat 
and  the  U.S.  natfonal  organization  .  • 
hopes  that  in  tiiencar  future  all  U.S. 
chambers  wg  join  the  network. 


HEBREW  UNION  COLLEGE-  £  1 

JEWISH  mSTTTDTK OF  REUCTQW  .  £  j] 

13  Kfrig  David  Street,  Jerusalem ;  .  .  .  -  1  y 
TeL  02-203333.  Bos  No. 5,  8^15, 18,21,39  .  .  \\ 

Join  with  us  on  the  first  evraingol 
the  Festival  of  Uyfots  • : 

TnesdayrDecemlM3rl5at8dBOpLm. 

tohrfpkyn^ 


flfr  ir  *•  •••’  -•**»?* 

;  Music 


with  the  HUC  CAltTOilALSTDDgWTEilBgiiBBLg 

Director  Carol  Davidson  :  . 
Pianist:  Mmifca  Gorton 

Admasioo  Free.  Rcfirtfuiirafa  wffl  bcacnNcd.  - 


i  ^  m  stl dies in  > 
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COmes  Ollt  I  Soltam  to  dismiss  400  more  workers 
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Post  Economic  Reporter 

tfistadrut  Secretary-General  Is¬ 
rael  Kessar  yesterday  broke  his  long 
.  silence,  on  exchange,  rates  and  ^tx- 
.pressed  stiff  opposition  to  any  deval¬ 
uation  of  the  shekel  . 

.Speaking  at  a  meeting  of  (be ‘la¬ 
bour  federation's  central  commit¬ 
tee.  Kessar  said  "the  Hstadrut  will 
support  economic  stability  and  will 
■strive  to  safeguard  employment.” 

.  Until  npw,  Kessar  bad  strictly  ad-, 
he  red  to  a  position’  of  public  neutral¬ 
ity  about  devaluations, .  claiming  it. 
was  hot  the'  labour  federation’s  busi¬ 
ness  to.  determine  the  rate  of  ex- 
hhaaige,  but  the  government’s. 

.  “I  agree  with  Finance  Minister 
Mosfae  Nissim  that  in  the  present 
conditions  there  is  no  need  to  deval¬ 
ue  (he  currency/’  Kessar  said.  Bur, 
he  added,  aid  should  be  offered  to 
the  exporters  to  the  dollar  bloc,  who 
are  going  through  difficult  tinies  due 
to  the  fan  in  the  value  of  the  U.S. 
currency.  He  stressed,  however, 
that  thzs^sfaoald  be  done  without  de¬ 
valuing  the  shekel. 

Economic  observers  pointed  out 
yesterday  that  both  the  Treasury 
and  the  Bank  of  Israel  are  closely 
following  developments  in  the  inter¬ 
national  currency  markets.  An  addi¬ 
tional  fall  of  the  dollar  under  the 


present  system,  where  the  shekel  is 
pegged  to  the  currency  basket, 
would  force  a  further  appreciation 
of  the  shekel  . agaiost  the  dollar  and 
could  force  down  the  rate  of  ex¬ 
change  below  NIS  1.55  to  the 
:  dollar. 

This  could  trigger  formidable 
;  pressure  by  iudnstriafists  for  an  im¬ 
mediate  devaluation  of  the  shekel. 

In  recent  weeks  the  industrialists, 
>with  the  support  of  Industry  and 
Trade  Minister  Ariel  Sharon,  have 
demanded  a  devaluation  of  the 
■shekel  by  about  5  per  cent,  which 
would  bring  the  rate  of  exchange  to 
NIS  1.64  to  the  dollar. 

In  a  related  development,  figures 
released  by  the  Bank  of  Israel 
showed  that  during  September  and 
October  the  public  bought  over  S300 
million  worth  of  foreign  currency,  a 
sign,  of  an  anticipated  devaluation. 
In  October  alone  the  purchases  to¬ 
talled  some  S200xn.,  more  even  than 
on  the  eve  of  last  January's  devalua¬ 
tion. 

The  Bank  of  Israel  has  admitted 
that  speculative  purchases  indeed 
took  place  in  October,  but  insists 
that  these  purchases  have  greatly 
diminished  since  then  and  that  the 
expectations  of  a  devaluation  have 
faded  after  reaching  a  peak  several 
weeks  ago. 


By  YOEL  DAR 
For  the  Jerusalem  Post 
HAIFA  —  Soltam  Ltd.,  the  ailing 
manufacturer  of  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  said  yesterday  it  planned  to 
dismiss,  another  400  employees  due 
to  lack  of  aew  orders  from  the  De¬ 
fence  Ministry.  ; 

At  an  emergency  meeting  yester¬ 
day  with  a  group  of  mayors  and 
labour  council  secretaries  from  the 
north,  Soltam  executives  said  that  in 
the  past  six  months  no  new  orders  or 
deals  had  been  concluded  either 
with  private  companies  abroad  or 


with  the  Defence  Ministry.  Without 
new  business,  there  was  no  alterna¬ 
tive  but  to  cut  the  work-force  once 
more,  management  said. 

As  of  August,  the  arms  maker 
employed  1,030  workers.  Under  a 
retrenchment  plan  unveiled  that 
month,  600  of  them  were  compelled 
to  cake  an  iuvotuntaxy  five-month 
leave.  Of  those,  200  were  expected 
to  retire  voluntarily  and  the  other 
400  to  return  to  their  normal  jobs  at 
the  start  of  1988. 

Despite  prospects  of  two  $20  mil¬ 
lion  Orders  from  abroad.  Managing 


Director  Eliezer  Barak  said  Soltam 
still  needed  to  cut  its  work-force. 
The  company  was  bolding  SlQOm.  in 
unsold  inventory  at  great  expense. 

Shaul  Amour,  chairman  of  Lhe  de¬ 
velopment  towns  organization  and 
mayor  of  Migdal  Ha'emek.  said  that 
the  authorities  had  promised  that  if 
the  Lavi  were  scrapped,  help  would 
be  directed  to  Soltam. 

The  participants  agreed  to  set  up 
a  special  lobby  to  persuade  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  Histadrut,  which 
owns  Soltam  through  Koor  Indus¬ 
tries  Ltd.,  to  save  Soltam. 


Germans  to  aid  Israel  economy  I  Ramat  Aviv  tender 

-  ’  _  “  I  TUI  AVIV  -  A  wmm  nf  nnitai 


Post  Economic  Reporter 
Some  100  West  German  business¬ 
men  have  agreed  to  take  part  in  the 
creation  of  a  task  force  to  encourage 
Israeli  economic  growth,  the  Eco¬ 
nomics  Ministry  announced  yester¬ 
day. 

The  new  task  force  was  formed 
during  a  meeting  in  Frankfurt  with 


Economics  Minister  Gad  Ya'acobi. 

Ya'aoobi  told  the  businessmen 
that  Israel's  imports  of  German 
goods  would  exceed  exports  there 
by  SI  billion.  The  task  force  should 
help  to  narrow  that  gap,  be  said. 

He  suggested  that  German  com¬ 
panies  should  send  a  mission  to  Isra¬ 
el  to  help  Israeli  businesses 


TEL  AVIV  -  A  group  of  unnamed 
investors  represented  by  attorney 
Yitzhak  Friedman  won  a  tender  yes¬ 
terday  to  build  84  apartments  in  Ra- 
mat  Aviv,  the  Israel  Lands  Adminis¬ 
tration  said  yesterday. 

An  altminktwtjAn  ffljj 

that  the  group  bid  NIS  10.7  million, 
or  NIS  2.4m.  above  the  mmjmnni 
bid  required,  to  build  three  buildings. 


1  .— wtee**  r-r-  r.  ■  \  - ■  .  ■ 
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Industrial  slowdown 
expected  to  worsen 


Gonoral  Shorn  25  Shares  Conors!  Bond 
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Post  Economic  Reporter  - 

Industry  and  Trade  Ministry 
economists  expect  the  continued 
slowdown  in  industrial'  activity  to 
worsen  in  cotaring  months,  the  minis¬ 
try  said  yesterday. 

■  According  to  a  ministry  doemnent 
released  yesterday,  industrial  output 
was  up  6J>  per  cent  in  the  Erst  eight 
months  of  the  year,  compared  with 
the  same  period  last  year.  But  it 
added  that  most  of  the  expansion  had 
taken  place  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year;  since  then  there  has  -been  a 
gradual  slow  down  in  industrial 
activity.  •  . 

Industrial  output  has  not  risen  in 
recent  months  compared  with  the 
previous  quarter  and  was  2  per  cent 
lower  titan  in  file  first  quarter,  the 
ministry  added. 

The  ministry  said  to  economists 
found  the  expansion  was  concentrat¬ 
ed  in  plants  producing  for  the  do¬ 
mestic  and  Enrope^  markets.  lathe 
electronics  and-  metal  industries, 
-there  was  an  ongoing  shnmp/wlute^. 


the  defence  industries  there  was  a 
marked  downward  trend  in  employ¬ 
ment,  the  ministry  said. 

According  to  the  dnaimwit,  iiyfynu 

trial  activity  is  expected  to  slowdown 
even  farther  in  the  coming  months. 
The  expansion  in  the  first  quarter 
stemmed  from  a  marked  rise  in  con¬ 
sumer  spending,  which  came  to  an 
end  in  file  second  quarter  of  the 
year. 

The  industry  Ministry  has  been 
pressuring  the  Treasury  for  some 
time  to  grant  larger  subsidies  to  ex¬ 
porters  and  industrialists,  and  has 
supported  their  campaign  for  a  5  per 
cent  devaluation  of  the  shekel. 

’  Yesterday  it  admitted  that  exports 
rose  by  16  per  cent  in  1987,  bat 
insisted  that  this  was  a  rise  in  the 
dollar  value  of  exports  doe  to  file  fan 
in  thfe  value  of  the  U.S.  currency.  In 
yotame  terms,  the  rue  in  industrial 
exports  wifi  be  no  more  than  4  to  6 
‘ftex^ceutfugher  over  1986,  the  minis- 
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By  JONATHAN  KARP 
TEL  AVIV  -  Egged  removed  two 
membere  of  its  secretariat  yesterday 
.■in  what  was  seen  as  an  intensifying 
power  struggle  in  advance  of  the 
'cooperative’s  March  elections.  . 

Egged  members  displeased  with 
■chairman  Shlcmo  Levine’s  coalition 
.tried  to  protest  the  meeting  at.  the 
[cooperative’s  headquarters  bijeru- 
Jpfsalem,  but  they  were  prevented 
[from  entering  the  braiding.  Inside, 
the  secretariat  dismissed.  Yitzhak 
Menahem  and  Haim  Shagderi,  who 
last  week  openly  criticized  Levme’s 
'management  and  and  decided  to 
join  the  opposition. 

•  Levin  said  only  one  person,  Am- 
non  Reshtik,  was  chosen,  to  replace' 
.the  two,  after  the  secretariat  dead- 1 
ed  to  reduce  the'  governing  body; 
The  secretariat,  which'ean.  vary  from 
nine  to  'll  members-'  - 
Members  of  the  opposition, 
known  as  the  Yad  coalition,  said 
yesterday  that. they  strongly  object-, 
.ed  what  they  characterized  as  Le- 
.  vine's  heavy-handed  and  “irrespon¬ 
sible”  management .  style. 


BUDGET 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 

creases  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  Nissim  wants  to  raise  these 
prices  m  two  stages,  one  of  them  this 
month,  to  avoid  a  large  hike  in  April 
1988.  ' 

The  Central  Committee  also  de¬ 
cided  to  oppose  the  proposals  for 
user-charges  in  the  health  and  edu¬ 
cation  services  and  the  tax  on  child 
allowances.  Instead,  it  proposed 
that  the  10  per  cent  surtax  on  high 
incomes  be  continued  for  at  least 
one  mdre  year. 

=  Judy  Siegel  adds: 

The  health-  minister  is  optimistic 
tint  she  and  her  fellow  Labour  Party 
colleagues  can  head  off  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  a  fee  for  visits  to  doctors  and 
a  per-diem  hospitalization  foe. 

Speaking  on  Israel  Radio,  the 
-  health  minister  declared  that  the 
proposed  budget  was  “anti-sodal,” 
because  it  inducted  price  rises  for 
milk,  bread,  and  public  transport.  It 
was  also  unfair,  she  said,  to  collect 
extra  fees  from  sick  people  who 
<bave  paid  their  health-fond  dues. 

Instead,  income  taxes  —  which 
have  been  cut  -  should  be  raised  to 
bolster  the .  health  and  education 
budgets,  Arbeli-Almoslino  said. 


Mortgage  Banks  ft  Finance 

Leumi  Mart  r  .  0550  7 

Dev.  Mon.  2310  216 

MWikan  r  3440  ISO  + 

Tefahot  r  23000 

Marav  r  8299  2 

Leumi  Ind.  12301  S3  t- 

CM  Laming  0.1  23900  8 

Insurance 

Anm  03  r .  ism  _  1669  ^ 
Phoenix  CLt  780  346  .  + 

Hamshmer  1JD  5640 

Manorah  1  2120  150 

Sahar  r  380  700 

Securitas  1030  343 

Zion  Hold.  1  4620  *  20 

Trade  &  Services 

hitograma  1.0  760  251 

MeirEsa  781  1257 

Crystal  800  720 

Supanoi  a  11230  44  ■* 

Lighterage  Oil  770  438  ■ 

Cold  Storage  1.0  902  440  + 

Dan  Hotels  1U  1700  279 

Coral  Beach  6666  132  -v 

Vardan  H oral  3000  270  < 

Hllon  in  220  7000 

MUX  1.0  11700  64 

Team  1X»  770  1010 

Real  Estate,  Building  and 
Agriculture 

AMfcv  313  1833  -2 

Africa  1st.  D.1  43100  41  +t 

Artadan  1940  1202  -£ 

Dmfcnar  6360  28 

J-E.C  316  8299 

Bayaide  0.1  4300  216  4 

teas  18000  100  -4 

Azorim  Props.  320  1403 

Mehadrin  6300  142  -1 

Hadprim  Prop.  1677  400  -a 


Industrials 

Dube*  35 

Tempo  in  335 

Abhraviattona: 

*_o»  setters  only  b 
pa.  boyaca  r 

nA  no  trading 


Suntroat 

15800 

1 

+1.1 

Asaa 

349 

2758 

-K2 

Adgar 

500 

1200 

— 

Argaman 

0700 

79 

— 

Data  Gam 

1620 

488 

— 

Lodzia 

830 

„ 

_ 

Ligat 

244 

1200 

-2.1 

Polgai 

1100 

1121 

-2  A 

Gibor  Sabrina 

7212 

— 

— 

Unfan  OLlr 

8100 

118 

+1J 

Wire&Cabte 

360 

11208 

— 

Zktn  Cables  5jQ 

1290 

900 

-1.5 

Pecker  Steel 

2070 

1000 

_ 

El  bit 

290000 

42 

-43 

Bears  0.1 

1950 

546 

-ID 

Aryl 

15450 

82 

-23 

Spsctronbt  1.0 

1205 

2200 

— 

TJLT.  14) 

897 

2622 

2.7 

YP.Oal 

187 

7380 

-2L3 

Adrerstun  1.0 

551 

1975 

-3D 

Agsti 

i860 

1305 

♦1.1 

Aliance 

1631 

95 

+0.1 

Gal  Indus. 

434 

200 

-1 A 

FortiDzara  0.1 

3S35 

350 

— 

Haifa  Chemicals 

849 

3181 

-04 

Pttridasa 

530 

7090 

-OS 

Fruurom 

54500 

52 

— 

Kenr 

191 

3037 

— 

Koor  p 

7485 

504 

-6.1 

investment  Companies 

Wbtfson  1  r 

115000 

— 

- 

.Hapoalim  Jny. . 

-822 

„SSte 

.  - 

MaraM  Invest 

30550 

140 

— 

Par  invest 

2560 

240 

-2.7 

PamaO.1 

7630 

12 

— 

Plryon 

12751 

836 

— 

Yisum 

145 

2740 

-1.4 

Oil  Exploration 

Par  Oil  ExpL 

19000 

82 

■3.1 

J.O.EL 

400 

7987 

■4S 

General  Share  lexcJ  argreti 

122.59 

-054, 

Ncn-ergmt. 

172J1 

■0.17, 

Arrangement  Banks 

122.53 

^101 

Mortgage  Banks 

133  20 

*0.01 

Finandai  Inst 

12036 

-a  i3 

Insurance 

93.79 

■OjtA 

Commerce  &  Services. 

125.40 

-0.06 

Real  Estate  &  Agr-s. 

113.72 

-123 

Industrials 

116.68 

■150 

Food  Si  Tobacu 

13237 

-0.41 

Textiles 

9635 

-0.05 

Metals 

10852 

+0J0 

Electronics 

63.47 

-251 

Chemicals 

129.79 

-055 

Industrial  invest. 

10159 

-153 

Inyestmert  Cos. 

138J9 

-1.14 

Oil  Expioratic^ 

9355 

-2.46 

Parallel  Lis: 

67.63 

-153 

Bond  Indices 

fndex^inked  Bonds 

123.12 

-t-050 

Fully  Imked 

12317 

-026 

partially  .’inked 

11958 

-*■055 

Foreign  Currency 

11651 

1.01 

rC  dencninatec 

114  52 

J*  no 

FC  linked 

113.03 

-1.16 

Short-tarm  0-2  yrs 

119.56 

uc 

Short-medium  2-5  yn 

122.16 

-050 

Medium-long  S-7  yrs 

125.07 

-0.12 

Long-term  7  -  yrs 

12653 

-0.05 

Turnovers 

Total  Shares 

NIS  9.126500 

Norv-arrar-gemen! 

Arrangement 

Bonds 

Treasury  Bills 


NIS  6.177.200 
NIS  2^49.100 
NS  6,641.200 
NS  1371,500 


Share  Movements 

Advances  90 

of  which  S*«-  40 

buyers  only  0 

Declines  181 

of  which  5%  -  19 

sellers  only  0 

Trading  Hah  44 

Bond  Market  Trends 

IwteMinkad; 


3 %  fully  linked 
425%  fully  linked 
80%  linked 
Double  Linked: 
Rimon 
Gdboa 

FC  denominated 
T-bills 


Mixed  to  1.5% 

Rises  »  1.5% 
Sabierslighdy  mixed 
Mixed  to  3% 

Fells  to  1% 

Mixed  to  1%  . 

Rises  to  2% 
153-17-5% 


25  Shares 


Arrangement  Yields 

IDB  wd.  11X9% 

Union  0.1  12.00% 

Discount  A  12.43% 

Mizrahi  R.  1223% 

Rapoalim  R.  12.1BS. 

General  A.  12.76% 

Leumi  Stock  1236% 

Fin.  Trade  1  12.12% 


313 

1833 

-25 

43100 

41 

+02 

1940 

1202 

■55 

6360 

28 

— 

316 

8299 

- 

4300 

216 

leooa 

100 

■48 

320 

1403 

— 

6300 

142 

-18 

1677 

400 

-08 

3550 

45 

33580 

9 

58 

Noma 

Price 

Volume 

MS 

% 

Chanda 

Pnoe 

Volume 

NIS 

% 

Change 

First  Inteman 

7621 

120 

-0.25 

7640 

157 

Hannah  t 

2S5 

16000 

-1.00 

256 

5190 

„ 

Ctal  Trading 

457 

30400 

-085 

45 e 

8083 

Supersol  B 

9862 

n.L 

3962 

129 

-080 

Delekr 

2397 

1120 

_ 

2297 

801 

Alrica-btr.  1.0 

36897 

tU. 

_ 

36897 

72 

-180 

Azorim 

1081 

4950 

580 

1086 

3725 

Prop.  &  Building. 

2886 

600 

-1.50 

2886 

160 

-180 

ILDC  r 

68571 

40 

-180 

£9615 

23 

CM  R  Estate 

799 

4400 

-1.00 

807 

3369 

_ 

Etitt 

14096 

1760 

-185 

74203 

43 

■080 

Pplgat  B 

778 

5950 

-180 

790 

846 

_ 

Is,  Can  Co.  0.1 

4148 

510 

-185 

4201 

170 

_ 

Elron 

192905 

8 

■2.75 

195385 

6 

-180 

Teva 

9690 

900 

-180 

9789 

255 

-0.50 

Dead  Sea 

2633 

1060 

-185 

2653 

1396 

-080 

Pdtrochbm 

883 

7000 

-180 

£78 

3968 

AJPM 

306522 

18 

-1.25 

310402 

9 

Central  Trade 

14938 

n.L 

14S33 

143 

_ 

Clal  Industries 

253 

40000 

-185 

234 

16561 

•080 

IDB  Develop. 

7869 

1040 

-185 

7929 

220 

■080 

El  lam 

946 

650 

5.50 

941 

1915 

-1.10 

Israel  Corp. 

4019 

1920 

-185 

4029 

796 

-1.00 

Discount  invest 

2121 

2160 

■1.50 

2131 

772 

-1.00 

Cfai  15 

1277 

10200 

-180 

1296 

1654 
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The  Davis  Institute  and  The  Tnnnan  Institute 

We  wisb  ti>  advise  the  pubfic  that  a  leisure  by  . 

Mr.  Chen  Min 

Beijing  Institute  of  International  Relations 
Tire  People’s  Republic  of  China .  . 

will  be  given  on 

Wednesday,  December  23, 1987,  at  2  p.m. 
Room  104,  Truman  Building 
Mount  ScopusCampns 


EXCLUSIVE  BY**  MORAN".  For  sale  villa.  7 
reams  in  “Piituh"  sea  view,  central  beating. 
Tel.  052-572759. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 


PURCHASE/SALE 


AMOS  BUYS  EVERYTHING  at  fair  prices. 
Tel:  03-837613.  03-823057,  03-96130S7  even* 

fogs- _ 

HAZAN  BUYS  ANTIQUE  furniture,  carpels 
-  liquidations,  inheritances.  Tel.  03-831724. 


DROR.  WANTED  au  paifVhouscboJd  helps, 
live-in.  good  conditions.  TeL  03-29091 1 . 

LADY,  TO  STAY  few  nights  weekly  with 
invalid  fellow,  to  turn  ism  over  3-4  times 
nightly.  TcL  03-5413396.  Ami. 

UVE-IN  LADY  Id  dean  house  +  help  wilh  2 
girls.  6  +  8.  Clean  and  honest  Ramat  Aviv 
GimcL  Tel.  05428261. 

TRIGEM  PRECIOUS  STONES.  Senior 
secretary,  Hcbrcw/Englisfa  +  typing.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  bnpon/expon.  Fufl-ttme.  Tel.  03- 
7510950.03-7510991. 
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i:. ?•"' 
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|  ISRAEL  MONEY  MARKETS 

0 

|  Shekftl  Deposits  (annual  rates] 

Bank 

Deposit 

30  day* 

Iht  IIwIm»mI 

Stas 

Paehafc 

r  day*  14  day 

Laaml'lDsa  8) 

40-1800 

- 

1230 

1480 

1630 

1800-10800 

14.00 

IS. 00 

ISiO 

18.00 

10801-50,000 

15.00 

16.50 

1630 

1350 

50801-100800 

15u50 

17.00 

16-50 

19.00 

100801-500800 

1600 

1750 

17.00 

1980 

HapoaHm  ISapt.  7) 

Up  to  999 

6.00 

600 

680 

6.75 

1800-0399 

11.00 

1130 

11.50 

12.50 

10800-49899 

11.50 

1150 

1230 

.1300 

5O800 * 

12.00 

12-00 

12.50 

1350 

Discount  (Ok.  10} 

50-990 

7.00 

8.00 

10.00 

1530 

1800-9890 

1230 

14.00 

TA00 

•  1730 

10800-49890 

14.00 

15.00 

15.00 

17.50 

50800-99890 

15.00 

15.50 

1630 

1830 

100800-1- 

1630 

16.00 

16.50 

1830 

Wzxafal  (Doc,  14  ) 

40-2800 

- 

11.00 

11.00 

1430 

2.001-10.000 

1100 

1230 

1230 

15.00 

10801-50800 

1330 

13.00 

1300 

1630 

50801-100.000 

1430 

1430 

14.00 

16.00 

1008001-250800 

1480 

15.00 

15.00 

1630 

2S0800- 

14.50 

15.00 

1500 

1630 

H m  Inti  (Dec.  14} 

50-999 

7  30 

10.40 

1530 

180M8d9 

1100 

13.60 

1430 

1530 

5800-9839 

1330 

1360 

1540 

16.10 

10800-49899 

1480 

14.10 

15.69 

16.60 

50800  99899 

1480 

14.60 

1530 

17  A0 

100,000* 

1480 

15.10 

15.60 

18.00 

I  'NIS  2800-4.000  **4,001-15/XM 

I  Patah  (foreign  currency  deposit  rates,  Dec.  14  ) 

I  fanm  (mlo.<faposltl  3  MONTHS  6  MONTHS 

12  MONTHS  | 

2  U8  dollar  IS1D0.000I 

7875 

I  Pound  Rerhng  |£1(XUX)0I 

7800 

7850 

7375 

1750 

2.750 

2875 

1  Swss  franc  <SF  200800) 

3300 

2.875 

2.750 

1  Yen  110  irwliion  yen) 

3.125 

3125 

3.125 

1  SOURCE:  BANK  LEUMI.  Rates  vary  according  io  sae  ot  deposit 

Shake!  Foreign 

Exchange  Rates  (Dec.  14) 
CHEQUES  AND 

TRANSFERS 

BANKNOTES 

Rap- 

Boy  Sell 

Buy 

Sail 

Raves 

1.6980  1.7190 

- 

- 

1.7087 

U8.  dollar 

18429  13621 

131 

188 

1.5225 

08454  08572 

083 

0.97 

0.9523 

28328  28680 

2.77 

2.89 

23540 

French  franc 

0-2786  08820 

0.27 

029 

08804 

12021  12171 

1.18 

183 

18082 

Dutch  florin 

08421  08526 

0.92 

086 

1.1636  1.1X1 

1.14 

1.19 

Swedish  krona 

0-2606  0.2639 

086 

087 

08621 

Norwegian  krone 

0-2428  0.2458 

084 

085 

08445 

08456  021487 

084 

02S 

08471 

Funmsh  mark 

08840  08888 

088 

089 

03871 

1.1814  1.1961 

1.16 

121 

1.1899 

Australian  dollar 

1.0973  1.1110 

133 

1.13 

1.1048 

0.7323  08021 

0.51 

0.61 

0.7982 

Q/U9S  04554 

0.44 

046 

QA546  ! 

Austrian  schilling  (10) 

18438  18605 

182 

188 

0.3532 

Italian  lire  [10001 

18841  18001 

185 

182 

0.2893 

-  — 

485 

481 

4A246 

Egyptian  pound 

-  - 

033 

0.66 

0.7064 

ECU 

13541  1378« 

— 

- 

Irish,  punt 

23149  28462 

2.45 

161 

23282 

Spanish  peseta  HOD) 

18882  18156 

186 

185 

1.4077 

SOURCE:  BANK  LEUMI. 
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EUROPEAN  RNANC1AL  MARKETS  (Dec.11) 

Precious  Marais 

Libor  Rates 

1  month 

3  months 

6  months 

Gold  London  fljn.  foe _ ...49580  Sterling  8  1/2 

8  5/8 

8  13/16 

Zurich  pjm.fi*. _  493.75  D-rnork  3  7® 

3  7/8 

3  7/8 

Silver  London  Spot  fix _  70180  Yen  4  7/8 

4  9/16 

4  1/2 

Platinum  London  p.m.  fix  ..  .  505.25 
SOURCE:  MARINE  MIDLAND  BANK 

Foreign  Currency  Crossrates  (London  15:30  GMT) 

Forward  rates 

Spot 

3  months 

5  months 

12  months 

Pound  sterling 

18385/95 

18/14 

47/42 

1 00/30 

Deutschmark 

18310Q0 

184/179 

348/343 

675/665 

Swiss  franc 

1832S/35 

142/137 

285/275 

595/555 

Dutch  flonn 

18335/45 

160/155 

308/298 

605/585 

French  franc 

.  5.5380/30 

160/190 

33QT380 

530630 

Japanese  yon 

12885/45 

121/117 

240/232 

480*460 

Italian  lira 

12003/53 

80/110 

175/205 

360/410 

Belgian  franc 

348093 

15/10 

27/20 

55/40 

Canadian  doHar 

18055/K 

22*25 

61/66 

135/155 

ECU 

18620/30 

35/38 

65/70 

140/150 

S.  African  rand 

OJ513QMO 

-5/+0 

12/5 

35/20 

Austrian  schilling 

11.47/49 

11.5/9.5 

22^8 

43/35 

Swedish  krona 

58350/00 

175/205 

380/440 

775/900 

Norwegian  krone 

68650/00 

1000/1040 

2000/2060 

3775/3900 

Danish  krona 

68875/25 

185/245 

4301550 

asomoo 

Share  Indices.'. 

Commerzbank  60  stocks 

- 18048  -128 

Financial  Times  100  stocks - 1346-7  +27.1  1 

NEW  YORK  FINANCIAL  MARKETS  (Dec.11) 

U.S.  Money  Rates  i 


-.-.6  V«% 

— 94  5/32-7/32 
—.6.00% 


Prime  raw  , — _ — _ — „.a.75%  Fed  funds  |laie| _ 6 

Broter  loan - - - —8^25%  Long  term  bond  — _ 94  5/32-7/32 

NY  Euroa  f3  mos.1. - _6Vi -VMC>  Discount  rate  _ _ A00% 

New  York  Foreign  Exchange 

MBC  SFR  STO  YB8  CAN 

Latest  1.6315/20  1.3290(00  1.8375/85  128J0Q5  TJ0600S 

H>9*»  1.6380  1-3345  16405  128^0  1J071 

Low  16290  1.3270  1.8330  12B25  1J030 

Cenmwnts 

Tho  dollar  was  lower  in  thin  trading  as  the  marker  wound  down  ahead  of  the  weekend.  Bearish 
senhment  prevails  after  Thursday's  record  517.63b.  U.S.  October  trade  gap.  and  many  fear  that 
U.S.  officials  are  unwilling  to  defend  the  dollar  at  current  levels,  but  posnion- squaring  ahead  of 
tne  years  end  could  give  the  dollar  soma  near-term  support. 

Precious  Motels 

Gold  Spot - -  497-50  Sill/nr  Smt  c» 


Spot -  497.50 

Prev  dm —  492.2S 


spot - 

Prow  dose  — 


Wall  Street  (Prices  as  of  16:00  GMT) 

Merfcat  Wkte  NYSE  H 


DJ  Transport -  699.00  -*■  ai4  IBM _  note  -  £ 

Udle -  175^2  t  089  ATT _  77te  +  V, 

Stocks -  686-51  f  4 JSS  Peopls  Egy _  15 %  +  V« 

WSE  Comp -  131.79  +  0.72  A dan  Ener _  2tfhi  -1 

NYSE  Inds -  158.46  +  0J7  USF&G  Cp _  29'rj  .  V, 

NASD  Camp -  307.57  -r  1.76  Texaco _  35'*  +3% 

S-P 100  index -  229.76  *  1.67  Same  Fe _  AfiA  *1 

S-P  Contp -  23&J2  +  1.75  Artier  Expr . .  +  '/» 

Ame*  index - 24Z72  +  1.68  Pec  G&E  Co _  I6V4  + 

Statistics 

NYSE  Volume  151.680^00  NASDAQ  Volume  118^177.500  (Dec  11.) 

Slocks  up -  712  Stocks  up  1303 

Stocks  down  —  538  Stocks  down  954 

Coos  moot; 

Slocks  ckued  higher  in  moderate  trading  after  a  lata  rally  ended  a  see-saw  session  during 
which  most  share  prices  ware  little  changed.  A  modest  retail  sales  rise  and  a  favourable  inflation 
sign  for  November  buoyed  investors'  spirits  about  the  economy,  traders  said. 

The  blue  chip  barometer  advanced  100  points  during  the  week,  following  a  7 44- point  slide  last 
week. 

The  government's  report  that  U.S.  retail  Bales  rose  0.2  per  cent  white  producer  prices  ware 
unchanged  in  November  supported  a  picture  of  a  "no  boom-no  bust”  economy,  analysts  said. 

Israeli  Stocks  Traded  in  New  York 

NYSE/Araex  ' 


Last 

Prw.  1 

High 

Low 

VoL 

dose 

(‘OOar 

Alliance 

_ 

’A 

— 

- 

Am  Isr  Pap 

19% 

19k 

191* 

19'* 

1 

Am  pal 

1% 

134 

ik 

1V4 

44 

Carmel  Com 

5% 

5*3 

51« 

4’A 

1034 

Elscim 

1 

1 

V IP 

1 

102 

Etz  Lavud 

5% 

5W 

6%. 

5V( 

19 

Laser  Inds 

6 

6=ie 

614 

6 

61 

Over  ths  Counter 

Last 

Eld 

Aah 

Last 

Bid 

Aah 

Am  pal 

— 

5 

6 

IDB  Bank 

- 

Aryt 

- 

3*« 

4% 

IIS 

2^4 

3!a 

Bank  Leumi 

- 

— 

- 

Inwrpharm 

— 

2V* 

314 

Biotech  Gen. 

3V2 

3V4 

3*4 

OptrgteCh 

5% 

sto 

6<4 

Elbit 

51* 

51* 

S’* 

Oehap 

_ 

Ik 

2Vk 

EJde 

- 

13/16 

V* 

Rada 

— 

l’A 

2M 

EQ  Taf. 

2% 

2V> 

2+4 

Sdtex 

2^ 

2Vk 

2% 

Elron 

m 

3^ 

35k 

Taro  Vh 

Vi 

1 

Fibronics 

VA 

VA 

2 

Tevapharm 

- 

B’A 

7V6 

Gaiagraph 

- 

1 

IV, 

OVERSEAS  FINANCIAL  DATA 
PROVIDED  BY  REUTERS  MONITOR 


SPECIAL  OFFERS  FOR  TWA^  BUSINESS  TRAVELLERS* 
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Illusion  and  reality 


A  HIGH  SENSE  of  reality  has  been  the  disiingushing  mark  of 
the  mainstream  in  modem  Zionism  since  its  very  inception. 
The  same  can  hardly  be  said  for  the  Palestinian  national 
movement.  Which  in  no  small  measure  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  Jewish  state  today,  but  not  a  Palestinian  state. 

Unfortunately,  the  prolonged  occupation  of  Judea.  Samaria 
and  Gaza  has  caused  some  Israelis,  too.  to  be  infected  with  the 
Palestinian  failure  of  wishful  thinking. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  better  illustrates  the  pathetic  iliusionism 
io  which  many  if  not  most  Palestinians  in  the  territories  remain 
addicted  than  the  assumption  that  somehow  riots  and  demon¬ 
strations  will  end  Israel’s  occupation. 

Israel’s  duty  as  well  as  its  right  as  an  occupier  to  disabuse  the 
Arab  people  of  Gaza  of  any  such  misconception,  and  to 
maintain  maximum  feasible  peace  and  quiet  in  the  area, 
pending  a  final  settlement,  should  be  obvious.  But  equally 
obvious  should  be  Israel's  duty,  as  an  occupier,  to  give  evi¬ 
dence  that  it  appreciates  the  home-grown  sense  of  despair 
which  gives  rise  to  such  hallucinations  among  the  more  than 
600.000  humans  packed  into  the  Gaza  district  and  to  at  least 
try  to  cure  it  with  a  dose  of  some  genuine  hope. 

But  what  is  the  hope  that  Israel’s  premier  offers  Gazans  ? 
While  vowing  to  remain  unmoved  by  their  violence.  Yitzhak 
Shamir  promises  them  a  future  that  will  be  forever  bound  by 
and  to  Eretz  Y Israel.  In  other  words,  autonomy  or  no  autono¬ 
my.  Gaza,  like  Judea  and  Samaria,  will  always  be  subject  to 
Israel’s  rule.  Yet  Gazans,  like  the  Arab  residents  of  Judea  and 
Samaria,  will  never  be  allowed  to  become  citizens  of  Israel,  so 
that  their  numbers  will  not  threaten  the  state's  Jewishness. 

If  they  do  not  like  it.  well.  then.  Mr.  Shamir  implies,  tough 
luck.  That,  according  to  the  illusions  of  the  prime  minister, 
settles  the  matter. 


Human  rights,  and  wrongs 


THE  OUTRIGHT  DENIAL  of  basic  human  rights  is  today 
out  of  fashion.  But  some  countries  around  the  world  have 
found  a  way  of  denying  any  genuine  obligation  to  observe 
these  rights  even  while  asserting  their  binding  supremacy'.  A 
Bill  of  Rights  or  its  equivalent  is  put  on  the  law  books,  but  is 
made  subject  to  "exceptions"  that  make  a  hash  of  the  very’ 
idea  of  human  rights.  It  will  be  a  sorry  day  if.  or  when,  Israel  is 
made  to  join  the  ranks  of  these  benighted  countries. 

That  may  happen  soon,  if  a  certain  party  alliance  has  its  way 
with  the  Basic  Law- :  Human  Rights  —  in  effect,  a  Bill  of  Rights 
—  which  is  now  under  consideration  by  the  Knesset  Law 
Committee. 

The  bill  proposes  to  enact  into  law  the  promise,  made  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  of  the  complete  equality  of  all, 
regardless  of  religion,  peoplehood,  race  and  sex.  The  Ortho¬ 
dox  lobby  has  taken  umbrage  at  a  provision  securing  freedom 
of  religious  worship,  but  that  could  nevertheless  pass. 

An  alliance  of  the  Likud.  Tehiya  and  the  religious  parties, 
however,  would  qualify  the  constitutionally-entrenched  ban 
on  discrimination  by  providing  that  "any  legislation  deriving 
from  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Israel  is  a  Jewish  state  shall  not 
constitute  discrimination."  and  by  further  stipulating  that  the 
Basic  Law  "shall  not  detract  from  the  validity’  of  laws  which 
were  in  effect  prior  to  its  enactment." 

Opposition  by  the  Alignment  to  the  definition  of  Israel,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  ‘*a  Jewish  state."  which  the  religious 
strongly  favour,  has  induced  some  members  of  the  Likud  to 
consider  its  definition  as  “the  state  of  the  Jewish  people."  But 
in  the  context,  this  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference. 

Had  the  idea  behind  the  qualifying  clauses  been  that  the 
Law  of  Return  should  be  immunized  against  any  charge  of 
discrimination,  there  would  be  little  ground  for  protest.  But 
the  measure  proposed  by  the  right-wing  alliance,  and  appar¬ 
ently  assented  to  by  the  Alignment,  would,  under  cover  of 
Jewishness,  or  the  Jewish  interest,  and  of  past  legislation, 
sanction  the  rankest  kind  of  discrimination. 


THE  MORNING  AFTER 


What  a  pity  that  the  television  and  radio  strike  is  over!  Had  k 
continued  we  would  have  been  spared  the  ugly  scenes  from  the  Gaza 
Strip  and  the  West  Bank  of  Palestinian  youth  attacking  IDF 
soldiers  —  sometimes  paying  with  their  lives. 

Had  Israel's  broadcasters  continued  their  action  we  could  have 
watched  all  this  on  Jordanian  TV  and  concluded  that  it  was  all  "Arab 
propaganda."  Ariel  Sharon  and  Yitzhak  Modai  would  then  not 
have  been  impelled  to  accuse  Israel  TV  of  "blowing  up”  the  events . 

Who  knows?  Perhaps  without  such  reports  these  sad  events, 
would  not  have  started  in  the  first  place.  And  perhaps  in  order  to 
become  an  integral  part  of  this  region  we  should  let  the  government 
control  the  press  completely.  Guided  by  the  likes  of  Sharon  and 
Modai  we  could  be  assured  of  only  good  news . 

We  would  then  be  free  of  scandals,  terrorist  outrages, 
government  failures.  Even  road  accidents  would  no  longer  occur . 
Instead  of  scenes  of  violence  from  the  territories.  TV  viewers 
would  be  treated  to  smiling  officials  coming  and  going  at  Ben-Gurion 
airport  and  cheerful  reports  on  the  latest  achievements  of  our 
leaders . 

In  ancient  times  they  killed  the  messenger.  Today  it's  so  much 
simpler:  “guide  the  message.”  YEHUDA  UTANl 
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IN  AN  earlier  period,  the  concept 
for  the  “concert  of  Europe"  -  the 
mutual  accommodation  of  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  major  European  powers 
to  place  their  shared  concerns  above 
their  differences  promoted  an  era  of 
remarkable  economic  and  social 
progress.  Inasmuch  as  they  were  im¬ 
perial  powers  controlling  or  having 
influence  in  vast  geographical  areas, 
beneficial  results  spread  also  to 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

That  era  of  progress  ended  in  the 
suicidal  mutual  destruction  that  was 
World  War  I.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
none  of  the  European  regimes  in¬ 
volved  would  have  entered  that  con¬ 
flict  over  petty  interests,  had  the 
outcome  —  including  the  destruction 
of  three  traditional  monarchies  — 
been  known  in  advance. 

These  recollections  provide  an  in¬ 
teresting  perspective  in  which  to  see 
the  remarkable  current  change  of 
policy  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  would 
seem’  that  the  new  policy,  which  is 
certainly  supported  by  other  and 
longer-established  figures  besides 
Gorbachev,  contains  three 
elements. 

First,  the  elimination  of  unneces¬ 
sary.  brutal  features  of  the  system  of 
internal  control  within  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  also  makes  the  regime 
less  overtly  offensive  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Western  democracies,  but  with¬ 
out  constituting  any  threat  to  the 
regime's  continued  existence.  Sec¬ 
ond.  the  mutually-agreed  removal 
of  points  of  major  friction  with  the 
other  super-power.  Third  -  and  this 
has.  so  far.  hardly  been  noticed  — 
cooperation  with  the  other  major 
powers  to  solve  the  murderous  con¬ 
flicts  and  restrain  the  horrendous 
regimes  that  disfugure  so  much  of 
the  so-called  “third  world.” 

The  implication  of  the  third  ele¬ 
ment.  if  implemented  to  its  fullest 
imaginable  extent,  would  be  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  what  might  be 
termed  a  “concert  of  the  world." 
Like  the  old  concert  of  Europe, 
which  also  involved  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  democratic  and  autocratic  re¬ 
gimes.  part  of  the  basis  for  coopera- 


When  Israel  is  seen  as  part  of  the  ‘solution1  -  not  part  of  the  problem 
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tion  would  be  the  shared  recognition 
that  what  the  involved  powers  dis¬ 
like  about  each  other  pales  in  com¬ 
parison  with  #hat  alarms  them 
about  various  third  parties. 

A  first  move  came  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  when  the  five  major  powers 
worked  together  to  produce  Securi¬ 
ty  Council  Resolution  598,  calling 
for  a  ceasefire  in  the  Gulf  War  on 
terms  detrimental  to  Iran.  Whatever 
the  justice  in  Iran's  claim  that  Iraq 
fired  the  first  shots  seven  years  ago, 
in  the  meantime  the  Iranian  regime 
has  habitually  indulged  in  odious  be¬ 
haviour  likely  to  alarm  any  country, 
whether  of  East  or  West,  such  as 
using  diplomats  as  hostages,  burn¬ 
ing  down  embassies  and  mining  in¬ 
ternational  waterways.  Certainly, 
Iran  is  a  prime  case  for  intervention 
by  a  “conceit  of  the  world.” 

It  may  be  noted  that  although  the 
Soviet  Union  has  shown  more  reluc¬ 
tance  than  the  United  States  over 
adopting  sanctions  to  reinforce  Res¬ 
olution  598,  the  only  question  mark 
in  this  connection  hangs  over  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  which 
moreover,  has  itself  only  recently 
recovered  from  a  bout  of  revolution¬ 
ary  fever  of  the  Iranian  variety,  in 
which  more  people  died  than  fill  the 
whole  Gulag  system. 

There  will  need  to  be,  however, 
one  substantial  difference  between 
the  old  concert  of  Europe  and  an 
effective  contemporary  “concert  of 
the  world.”  Due  to  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  West  European  empires, 
there  are  larger  areas  of  the  world 
now  than  then  in  which  the  major 
powers  lack  decisive  influence.  'Die 
gap  can  be  filled  only  by  bringing  in, 
wherever  required,  the  more  stable 
and  reliable  regional  mini-powers, 
such  as  India  and  Japan  (the  latter 
only  a  mini-power  because  of  its 
constitutional  restrictions  on  its 
armed  forces).  Indeed,  India  is  al¬ 
ready  playing  some  such  role,  as  in 
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Sri  Lanka,  which  would  be  all  the 
more  desirable  and  respectable 
were  India  doing  so  in  concert  with 
one  or  more  of  the  major  powers, 
thereby  removing  suspicions  that  it 
could  be  overly  influenced  by  its 
own  individual  interests. 


IN  THE  Middle  East,  there  can  be 
no  escaping  the  fact  that  the  rele¬ 
vant  mini-power  will  need  to  be  Is¬ 
rael.  Although  it  would  be  ridicu¬ 
lous  in  absolute  terms  to  compare 
Israel's  international  role  with  that 
of  the  major  powers,  in  the  Middle 
Eastern  context  no  other  country 
has  either  the  same  military  power, 
the  same  international  cohesion  or 
the  same  degree  of  political  stabil¬ 
ity.  The  Arab  states,  even  after 
spending  billions  of  dollars  on  arms 
had  to  resort  to  American  and  Euro¬ 
pean  help  to  protect  their  own  ship¬ 
ping  in  their  own  waters.  One  need 
only  consider  bow  much  less  they 
would  need  to  fear  Iran  if  they  had 
the  added  protection  of  Israeli  air 
power. 

Israel  is  also,  unlike  most  of  the 
countries  in  the  region,  a  genuine 
nation-state  with  all  the  concomi¬ 
tant  resilience  and  unity  of  purpose; 
the  ripples  on  its  political  surface  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  tire  ever¬ 
present  danger  of  internal  collapse 
threatening  each  of  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  area.  This  still  applies  to 
Egypt,  although  it  can  also  claim  to 
be  a  nation-state  and  its  regime  feels 
strong  enough  to  tolerate  a  degree 
of  legal  internal  opposition.  In  a 
properly  organized  “concert  of  the 
worid,”  moreover,  the  appropriate 
area  for  an  Egyptian  role  would  be 
northeast  Africa  rather  than  the 
Middle  East 

What  of  the  objection  that  Israel 


itself  is  involved  in  a  major  conflict? 

For  even  if  many  Arab  states  may 
now  be  readv  to  tolerate  Israel's  ex¬ 
istence,  as  they  know  themselves  to 
be  threatened  not  by  mythical  “Is¬ 
raeli  expansionism”  but  by  the  vety 
real  intensions  of  the  Khomeini  re¬ 
gime  to  expand  its  sphere  of  influ¬ 
ence,  they  cannot  escape  from  the 
Palestinian  issue.  Nor  are  Israelis 
able  to  ignore  the  sufferings  of  the 
Palestinians,  even  ff  the  Palestinians 
have  suffered  most  at  the  bands  of 
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other  Arabs  and  often  due  to  the 
ineptness  or  intransigence  of  their 
own  proclaimed  political  leadership,  part  of  the  solution.^  . 

To  this  objection  die  answer  is.  Of  course,  it  is  feptimate  faftprae 


twofold.  Hist,  all  Israeli  govern¬ 
ments  have  shown  readiness  to  seek 
a  solution  to  the  problem.  Even  the 
Begin  government's  offer  of  Pales¬ 
tinian  autonomy,  had  it  been  boldly 
accepted,  would  have  led  inevitably 
within  a  few  years  to  a  Palestinian 
“state  within  a  state” .  and  most 
probably,  in  less  than  a  generation 
of  genuine  coexistence,  to  tire  Pales¬ 
tinian  state  alongside  Israel  to  which 
Palestinian  moderates  profess  to 
subscribe. 

Unfortunately,  only  Sadat  among 
Arab  leaders  showed  such  boldness, 
to  which  the  Israeli  people  unex¬ 
pectedly  responded  with  maximal 
concessions.  Were  any  other  Arab 
leaders  to  follow  Sadat's  example, 
they  could  now  expect  a  smrilarty 
magnanimous  Israeli  response. 
What  holds  them  bade  is  fear  of 
death  at  the  hands  of  extremists, 
reflecting  that  instability  m  their 
countries  already  mentioned. 

Second,  there  is  in  any  case  no 
way  of  avoiding  Israel’s  being  the 
dominant  regional  mini-power.  Ex¬ 
ternal  pressure  has  been  no  more 
successful  in  removing  Israel  from 
the  West  Bank  than  it  was  in  remov¬ 
ing  India  from  Kashmir  or  indeed 
the  Soviet  forces  from  Afghanistan. 
This  can  be  seen  in  the  history  of  the 
idea  of  an  international  conference 


IMAGINE  you  are  just  about  to 
“go  under'*  before  your  operation  in 
hospital  when  the  doctor  by  your 
side  suddenly  admits  that  he  is  really 
a  gynecologist  by  training  with  little 
knowledge  of  anesthesiology.  How¬ 
ever.  he  explains,  since  there  was  no 
work  available  for  him  in  the  gyne¬ 
cology'  department  that  week,  he 
had  been  put  on  anesthetic  duties 
instead. 

Even  if  you  were  already  partially 
drugged  you  would  still  probably  try 
and  make  an  immediate  bee-line  for 
the  nearest  hospital  exit:  likewise  if 
the  “obstetrician”  about  to  perform 
your  Caesarean  section  revealed  to 
you  that  he  was.  say.  a 
dermatologist. 

These  two  admittedly  extreme  ex¬ 
amples  serve  to  illustrate  the  point 
that  medical  specialities  constitute 
separate  professional  areas  with 
usually  little  overlap  of  knowledge 
or  skills  between  them.  Doctors-in- 
training  learn  to  reach  a  high  level  of 
competence  in  individual  special¬ 
ities  in  order  to  be  able  to  supply  a 
high  level  of  care  and  skill  in  those 
particular  fields  when  patients  re¬ 
quire  that  type  of  care. 

These  specialities  have  not  ap¬ 
peared  haphazardly  over  the  years. 
Rather,  they  initially  developed  out 
of  a  consensus  of  opinion  within  the 
medical  profession  itself  and  then, 
as  in  the  Israeli  context,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  government  which  awards 
official  recognition  as  specialists  to 
those  practitioners  meeting  the  re¬ 
quired  criteria. 

Our  own  Ministry  of  Health,  for 
example,  recognizes  more  than  30 
such  specialities  which  require  on 
average  about  five  or  six  years  of 
supervised  post-graduate  study  and 
two  sets  of  searching  examinations 
before  such  recognition  is  granted. 

Naturally  the  law  expects  a  medi¬ 
cal  specialist  to  be  more  skilful  and 
competent  in  his  chosen  field  than  a 
doctor  who  is  not  a  specialist  in  that 
field,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that 
to  be  considered  for  a  senior  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  hospital  department  in  this 


Who  will  look  after  Israel’s  doctors? 


An  unhealthy  situation 


country,  an  applicant  needs  to  hold 
the  appropriate  specialization  quali¬ 
fication.  Indeed,  not  only  is  this  de¬ 
manded  by  hospital  appointment 
committees,  but  the  public  would  be 
horrified  to  think  that  the  situation 
was  otherwise- 
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IT  IS  therefore  all  the  more  disturb¬ 
ing  to  record  that  outside  of  hospi¬ 
tals,  such  safeguards  for  the  public's 
health  go  by  the  board  and  patients 
in  the  community  are  denied  any 
such  protection.  Little  if  any  control 
or  supervision  exists  over  clinic- 
based  or  “independent"  community 
doctors,  either  in  regard  to  their  ba¬ 
sic  clinical  skills  and  competence,  or 
to  the  necessity  of  their  bolding  or 
acquiring  the  appropriate  specialist 
qualifications  for  their  prartice  of 
family  and  community  medicine, 
the  community-based  medical 

specialty. 

In  this  deplorable  situation  there 
is,  nevertheless,  one  notable  excep¬ 
tion.  Kupat  Holfrn  Qalit,  guided  by 
the  foresight  of  its  chairman  Prof. 
Doron.  has  underwritten  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  underwrite  single-handed¬ 
ly  the  community-based  post-gradu¬ 
ate  specialization  programme  in 
family  medicine  which  has  already 
involved  several  hundred  family 
medicine  trainees. 

These  constitute  a  cohort  of  voca¬ 
tionally-trained  doctors  who  are  al¬ 
ready  proving  to  be  the  vanguard  of 
a  quiet  revolution  in  the  standard  of 
family  medical  care  being  achieved 
outside  hospital.  These  are  young 
specialists,  equal  professionally  in 
standing  to  their  hospital-based 
counterparts  but  with  very  different 
goals  and  outlook  about  die  type  of 
medicine  they  practice. 

They  are  also  usually  associated 


GOOD  FRIENDS  OF  ISRAEL 


The  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  Sadness  is  deepened  by 
knowledge.  We  all  felt  a  sense  of  loss 
when  six  members  of  the  IDF  were 
callously  killed  last  week.  We  share 
in  the  sorrow  of  their  close  relatives 
and  friends. 

Most  readers  of  your  issue  of 
November  29  will  have  read  with 
shock  of  the  brutal  murder  of  the 
white  members  of  the  Olive  Tree 
and  New  Adams  Farms  in  Zim¬ 
babwe.  All  of  the  members  of  St. 
Paul’s  Fellowship  (meeting  in  the 
basement  of  the  church  which  was 
fired  in  the  early  hours  of  last  Friday 
morning),  mourn  the  loss  of  the 
victims. 


All  the  members  of  the  two  com¬ 
munities  (they  were  not  missionar¬ 
ies)  loved  Israel.  The  mother  of  the 
six-weeks-old  baby  had  a  special 


love  for  Israel.  She  prayed  regularly 
for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem  and  de¬ 
lighted  the  communities  with  her 
singing  of  Israeli  songs,  some  of 
these  in  Hebrew.  She  was  in  Israel  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  The  communi¬ 
ties  held  a  regular  Shabbat  meal  each 
Friday  evening.  Their  thoughts  were 
constantly  towards  Jerusalem.  Then- 
communities  were  based  on  Israeli 
kibbutz  methods  and  principles. 
Their  activities  were  geared  to 
teaching  the  villagers  around  them 
successful  fanning  methods  and  to 
love  Israel  and  the  God  of  this  Na¬ 
tion. 

As  Israel  has  lost  six  valuable 
soldiers,  so  she  has  lost  16  very  good 
friends  of  Israel. 

LESLIE  H.  MOXHAM 
Minister, 
Sl  Paul's  Fellowship. 

Jerusalem. 


PAY  DIFFERENTIALS 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  -  There  is  little  likelihood  of 
peace  in  Israel’s  labour  market  as 
long  as  the  logic-defying  pay  dif¬ 
ferentials  exist  between  the  various 
categories  of  workers  whose  jobs 
require  similar  qualifications  and 
effort.  Everyone  knows  that  it  is  an 
unfair  world  we  live  in.  but  the  limits 
are  reached  when  social-workers 
with  20  years  of  experience  bring 
home  the  same  amount  of  money  as 
their  clients  on  relief.  There  are 
many  other  categories  of  workers, 
often  highly  qualified  academically, 
whose  pay  remains  miserable  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  pressure  either  the 
Histadrut  or  their  employees  .with 


sufficiently  damaging  strike  actions. 

To  eliminate  much  of  the  morale- 
sapping  disillusionment  and  the  per¬ 
petual  strikes,  would  it  not  be  better 
if  we  linked  our  wage  system  to  that 
of  some  country  or  even  a  basket  of 
countries  with  a  well-developed  sys¬ 
tem  of  social  justice  and  tranquility 
in  their  labour  relations.  Countries 
that  come  to  mind  are  some  of  the 
Scandinavians,  Western  Europeans 
or  New  Zealand.  Thus  the  differen¬ 
tials  in  pay  between  doctors,  nurses, 
plumbers,  engineers,  dustmen,  etc., 
could  be  fixed  and  regularly  ad justed" 
by  a  neutral  watchdog  committee. 

SOLLY  MELZER 
Ramat  Hasharon. 


with  academic  departments  of  fam¬ 
ily  medicine  in  the  medical  schools. 
ITjis  ensures  the  maintenance  of 
their  practice  standards,  encourages 
their  undertaking  research  in  com¬ 
munity  care,  and  provides  for  them 
a  solid  framework  for  relevant  on¬ 
going  education  in  their  chosen 
specialty. 

As  yet,  no  other  provider  of  medi¬ 
cal  services  including  the  Ministry  of 
Health  itself  has  paid  any  attention 
to  speak  of  to  the  training,  relevant 
experience,  or  even  minimal  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  the  doctors  working  for 
them  as  general  practitioners  or 
family  doctors  —  in  stark  contrast  to 
the  strict  oootrois  prevailing  in  hos¬ 
pital.  The  result  is  that  where  there 
is  no  supervision  or  control  over 
standards,  there  can  be  no  guaran¬ 
tee  about  the  quality  of  the  care 
being  provided.  In  this  case,  many 
thousands  of  patients  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  all  over  die  country  are  at  risk. 

In  spite  of  its  steps  to  improve  the 
standards  of  community  care  in  its 
own  clinic  network,  even  Kupat  Ho- 
lim  itself  has  not  been  able  to  with¬ 
stand  certain  short-term  pressures 
upon  it.  As  a  result,  in  certain  areas 
it  has  already  beeii  forced  to  disre¬ 
gard  in  part  its  own  declared  policy 
about  the  future  nature  of  communi¬ 
ty  care  provision. 

In  die  face  of  mounting  criticism, 
most  of  which  is  actually  targeted  at 
the  organization  of  its.  care  rather 
than  at  its  quality,  the  health  fund 
has  been  forced  to  sanction  the  use 
of  an  increasing  number  of  “inde¬ 
pendent”  doctors.  These  work  from 
their  own  premises  and  are  contract¬ 
ed  to  provide  medical  care  for  a 
varying  number  of  patients  for  a 
couple  of  hours  each  day,  often  after 
having  already  put  in  a  full  day's 
work  elsewhere  at  another  job. 


alternative  to  the  clinic-based  sys¬ 
tem.  But  when  it  involves,  as  is  of¬ 
ten  die  case,  doctors  from  a  hospital 
background  and  with  a  specialisa¬ 
tion  bearing  little  if  any  relevance  to 
community  care  it  must  be  roundly 
condemned.  The  negative  effects 
this  is  bound  to  produce  in  the  long 
term  on  the  quality  of  health  care 
outride  hospitalare  as  unacceptable 
as  the  detrimental  effect  of  rierma- 
-  to  legists  working  as  gynecologists; 
or  vice-versa,  would  have  in  a  hospi¬ 
tal  setting. 

At  the  30th  World  Health  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the  World  Health  Organiza¬ 
tion  in  1977,  member  states  decided 
that  the  main  social  target  of  gov¬ 
ernments  and  WHO  in  die  following 
*  decades  should  be  for  aD  citizens  of 
the  worid  to  attain  by  the  year  2000 
“a  level  of  health  which  will  permit 
them  to  lead  a  socially  and  economi¬ 
cally  productive  life.” 

In  1979  the  WHO  Health  Assem¬ 
bly  launched  a  global  strategy  for 
“health  for  all  by  the  year  2000.”  In 
1980  member  states  of  the  WHO's 
European  Region,  of  which  Israel  is 
now  a  member,  approved  their  first 
common  health  policy  -  “The  Euro¬ 
pean  strategy  for  attaining  health  for. 
all.”  Among  the  fundamental 
changes  called  for  in  member  coun¬ 
tries'  health  policies  in  order  to 
achieve  the  required  goals  of  tins 
strategy  was  a  decision  that  “greater 
stress  be  placed  on  the  rede  individ¬ 
uals,  families,  and  communities  can 
play  in  health  development;  and  that, 
primary  health  care  should  be  the 
major  approach  used  to  bring  about 
these  changes ”  (author's  emphasis). 

In  an  interim  evaluation  of  mem¬ 
ber  states'  progress  towards  imple¬ 
menting  this  agreed  strategy  pub- 


WHERE  THIS  arrangement  in¬ 
volves  those  with  adequate  training 
or  specialisation  in  community  med¬ 
ical  care,  this  might  be  an  acceptable 
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or  countries  to  remind  Israel  tfetw 
role  in  a  “concert  of  the  worid” 
would  be  made  easier  if  te.  govern-, 
meats  at  feast  never  fotgot  .to  dem¬ 
onstrate -readiness  to  beflexibfeon 
the  Palestinian  issue,  including 
readiness  to  consider  reasonable 
suggestions  for  reducing  frictions  in 
daily  fife  on  the  West' Bank  and.  In 
Gaza.  •’  •;  ~ '  r"-~  •" 

ftntrtik  falls  mio  the  santecatego- 
ry  as  Urging  the  Soviet  rulers  to  be. 
flexible  over  Afghanistan,  ormgfrfc 
the  American  adrohustration  sot  to 
dismiss  Central  American  peace 
plans  out  of  hand  or  urging  Japan  to 
reduce  its  balance’-of  payments  sur¬ 
plus  or  urging  India  not  to  show 
partiafity  toward  the  Tamils  in  So 

T  -anlrft. 

■  To  imagine  that  external  pressure^ 
can  achieve  much  more  is  only  to" 
detract  energy  from  the  need,  to -es¬ 
tablish  a  ysmgr  order  in  the  world,* 
where  much  larger  populations  arc  ■ 
suffering  from  much  deeper  depri¬ 
vations  than  those  of  the  Patestin-  . 
ians  under  Israeli  rote.  - 


The  writer  is  an  English  scholar, 
familiar  with  the  Near  East,  the  lad¬ 
ing  languages  of  which  -  including 
Hebrew —  he  speaks  and  reads  with 
some  fluency.  George  Nicholmtshh 
pen-name.  ' 


lished  by  the  WHO  European 
region  in  1986,  the  report  for  Jaad 
states,  inter  alia,  that,  “In  the  medt-  ; . 
cal  services,  there  is  a  growing  real¬ 
ization  that  family  and  general  med¬ 
ical  practice  at  primary  health  case 
level  must  be  of  a  high  professional 
standard  in  order  to  attract  ydoag  ; 
physicians  and  meet  rising  connna- 
nty  expectations,”  and  goes  on, 
“The  achievements  of  Israel's 
health  system  have  contributed  to  a  . 
rapid  improvement  in  health  status  V 
for  the  population  in. general..., 
“However,  there  is  still  room  for 
a  great  deal  of  improvement  not 
least  in  strengthening  the  image  of 
primary  health  care  at  community 
level  as  against  that  of  sophisticated 
care;  tfife  newly-esfabfished  Special¬ 
ty  of  primary  family  coaumunty 
medkme  frier]  will  be  consderable 
help  in  this  regard.” 

Since  these  reports  were  prepared 
by  each  member  state  itself,  this  one 
must  have  emanated  from  our  own 
Ministry  of  Health.  It  is  therefore  to 
be  hoped  that  Professor  Lass,  die 
newly-appointed  director  of  the 
ministry,  will  quickly  familiarize 
himself  with  its  stated  policy  on. 
community  care  and,  in  keeping 
with  it,  initiate  steps  to  make  the-1, 
future  provision  of  “such  care  a  ha-  • 
timid  priority  in  health  service  plan-  • 
ning  towards  the  year  2000  as  laid 
down  by  WHO.  ' 

However,  for  such  a  policy  toA 
have  any  hope  of -succeeding, : 
much  attention  needs  to  be  paid ’to 
the  quality  of  rtxnrauoty  care  ahtf 
die  competence  of  its  practitioners  ~ 
as  that  already  lavished  for  maty  - 
years  on  the  “sophisticated  care”  of 
the  hospital  sector  referred  to  .  - 
above. 
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The  atnhoris  chairman  ofthelsra- 
el  Assodation.of  Family  Physic  arts.- 
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